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Equipped to Help Extend American Commerce 


The primary need of the American lumber export trade is ships, 
ships and more ships; and indications are not wanting that that 
need is to be supplied in due time. Another need of the trade is 
proper representation abroad ; and this need too is in a fair way of 
being met. At last evidence is plentiful that the United States is to 
take its proper place in the world of trade as it has taken its place 
in the world’s politics. If the maxim, ‘‘Trade follows the flag,’’ is 
true, the development is logical. 

General statements regarding efforts being made for foreign 
trade development lack the elements of conviction that are em- 
bodied in accounts of particular developments; the difference is 
that between project and accomplishment. To illustrate: In April 
the Marine & Commerce Corporation of America was incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware, as ship owner, ship broker, freight 
contractor and time charterer, to do a general import and export 
business to European countries sand to South America. The paid in 
eapital is a half-million dollars. 

This event is of special significance to the lumber trade, especially 
to southern pine lumbermen. The new company has absorbed the 
business of Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter, who thus becomes a 
member of the corporation. The president of the concern, Riccardo 
Gualino, of Turin, Italy, was before the war one of the largest 
manufacturers of forest products in Europe; he has in Roumania 
large timber and sawmill holdings, with annual output of some- 
where about two hundred fifty million feet. His interests now are 
being reconstructed and the new corporation is negotiating for a 
number of American locomotives and freight cars to be utilized on 
the properties. Mr. Gualino has other extensive interests in 
Europe, being head of a number of Italian steamship lines. He is 
also one of the largest importers of American woods in Italy. 

In America the Marine & Commerce Corporation of America is 
associated with and its ownership is identical with that of the 
International Shipbuilding Co., which has large yards at Orange, 


| 


Tex., and Pascagoula, Miss., the investments at these yards already 
running into the millions. At the Pascagoula yard the shipbuild- 
ing company is constructing auxiliary vessels of wood, and steam 
vessels of steel, all of which will on completion be operated by the 
Marine & Commerce Corporation in carrying American products, 
including considerable southern pine, to foreign countries. 


Among the subsidiary companies of the Marine & Commerce 
Corporation is the Piave Mill Co., of Gulfport, Miss., which has 
acquired some very fine timber holdings in Mississippi, on which it 
is constructing sawmills. The company is negotiating for addi- 
tional large timber tracts also. 

The Amerigus Realty Corporation, of New York City, which has 
acquired the property at 32 Broadway, is another associated com- 
pany. The property mentioned is to become the permanent home 
of the Marine & Commerce Corporation, its present office at 71 
Broadway being temporary. 

The vice president and managing director of the Marine & Com- 
merce Corporation and all its allied companies is Alvise Bragadin, 
who has a wide acquaitance among the export trade. The manager 
of the lumber and timber department is D. R. MeInnis, who has 
long been associated with Henry Piaggio in the export lumber and 
timber business. All foreign and domestic lumber purchases and 
sales will be handled thru Mr. MelInnis’ department. The 
entire business of the parent concern is subdivided into depart- 
ments, each with a specialist in charge. 

The accompanying illustration shows the auxiliary barkentine 
City of Galveston, built at Orange, Tex., by the International Ship- 
building Co.; the International being the first concern to start 
building wooden ships in the South. The City of Galveston now 
is at a South American port with her first cargo, which is southern 
pine lumber. The parent concern, through its subsidiary ship com- 
panies at present is operating nine vessels in the cargo export trade. 
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WOODEN AUXILIARY BARKENTINE ‘‘CITY OF GALVESTON,’’ CARRYING SOUTHERN PINE TO SOUTH AMERICA. 
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Retail Dealers 


and 


Factory Buyers 


welcome lumber that is easy to work, 
for it is the kind that sells easily and 
makes permanent customers. Build- 
ers, carpenters and woodworkers gen- 
erally welcome 


Calitornia White Pine 


“The Wood that has no substitute” 


It is naturally suited to yard stock and our modern milling facilities 


insure you uniform quality and millwork on every order. A trial 
order will prove to you the superiority of Weed Quality California 
White Pine Yard Stock. Tell us about your future needs. 


Weed Lumber Company, Weed, California 


Write our Sales Agent, The Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Missouri, for Delivered Prices. 























Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





Hardwood Specialists 


Our Idea’s of Good Business 
are 


We Furnish You good Lumber 
good Grades 
good Service 
THEN 
YOU COME BACK FOR MORE. 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 


We Will Convince You. 


Tipler -Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin-Buchana e e 
Green Bay, Building, «|: Wisconsin 


. WATCH THIS SPACE. 

















Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can dunse furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries. 


The Westport Lumber Company 


Lumber <« Avt> Lath 


~o” 


Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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It micHT be well for lumbermen having orders 
for China to select some other than Japanese ves- 
sels for their shipment. American goods arriving 
in China in Japanese bottoms are at the present 
time being refused by consignees as retaliation for 
the Shantung situation. 


THE ADVANTAGES of auxiliary power in sailing 
vessels are obvious in ease of a calm, and one mas- 
ter of a sailing schooner having no power of its own 
has purehased a fair sized launch and will carry it 
on deck. Sailing breezes sometimes fail in the 
vicinity of the Panama Canal and he hopes by this 
expedient to reach the entrance, should there be a 
calm. He will try this experiment on a cargo of 
lumber and ties for the United Kingdom. 


HONOLULU has its own ideas about promoting 
better housing. An educational campaign against 
slum tenements was conducted on regulation lines 
for some months, but as this did not produce the 
desired results a series of large display ads was 
run, naming specifically the worst tenements with 
inform: ation regarding the owners, lessee, details 
of leases, ete. In one of the advertised instances 
the owner was the mayor of the city. This brought 
results, as twenty-five of the worst tenements have 
been torn down and rebuilt. 


Austin Cary’s comment on the relationship be- 
tween farming and the grow ing of trees existing at 
various places in the South is interesting and may 
perhaps gain additional interest to our readers 
when they are advised that Prof. Cary himself some 
years ago invested in abandoned farm property 
im New England for the purpose of growing pine, 


with successful results. He mentions Winn Parish, 
Louisiana, in one of his illustrations. A staff rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some 
years ago was examining shortleaf timber in that 
parish and his attention was called to plow furrows 
upon the forest floor. The forest of that time had 
been a cotton field at about the time of the Civil 
War. 


THERE ARE undoubtedly a good many of our 
readers who have had some experience or knowl- 
edge of the pioneer corduroy roads formed by lay- 
ing small round logs crosswise on the road. The 
writer’s first case of seasickness as a boy of five was 
caused by riding in a wagon over a road of this 
sort. The British forces in France used an im- 
proved form of this road by laying eight split pole 
sleepers longitudinally and covering these with split 
poles laid crosswise. This roadway 18 feet wide 
was then edged with longitudinal poles in order to 
hold a top layer of gravel. A similar road was also 
constructed of 6-inch square timbers. A crown 
from 2 to 6 inches was used and gutters were dug 
upon both sides. 





In AN article on ‘‘ curiosities of wood’’ a writer 
in the Canadian Woodworker says: ‘‘Bird’s-eye 
maple is caused by the sting of an insect whose 
poison produces a sore in the tree. Nature, at- 
tempting to heal the injury, pours new sap into 
the wound to neutralize the effect of the poison. 
The outward effect is of a number of excresences; 
but when the wood is cui, ve.:cered and polished, 
the beautiful bird’s-eye maple effect is obtained.’’ 
This shows how easy it is for a space writer to solve 
natural mysteries which have thus far escaped the 
solution of scientists. No expert in wood struc- 
ture has thus far ventured any positive solution 
for the pith in the bird’s-eye maple and which may 
sometimes be found in certain other woods. This 
writer’s reference to the bird’s-eye ‘‘excresence’’ 
also reminds one of the old nonsense rhyme, ‘‘ The 
man in the moon has a wart on his chin; he calls 
it a dimple, but dimples stick in, yet it might be 
a dimple turned over you know.’’ 


Chicago Race Riots Teach 
a Bitter Lesson 


The wires have carried to the remotest hamlet in 
the United States the news of the appalling race 
riots that have convulsed Chicago this week. There 
is no need of repeating the details. A casualty list of 
killed and wounded that almost rivals the report of 
a major military engagement; over 6,000 soldiers 
patrolling the riot areas with fixed bayonets and 
with machine guns held in readiness; the regular 
police force supplemented by hundreds of reserve 
and special policemen; these are merely some of the 
outward manifestations of a situation of sinister 
significance. 

The city and State authorities have the situation 
well in hand; indeed, it never has been out of con- 
trol so far as ample power to quell mobs is con- 
cerned, but sporadic rioting and sniping are hard 
to suppress, because they occur without warning in 
widely separated localities. 

The effects of this deplorable racial clash will be 
felt thruout the nation wherever white men and 
tlack men are in contact. It will tend to foster 
discords and to breed further trouble, which may 
break out at any spot and at any time, unless both 
whites and blacks recognize the fact that such 
occurrences are direct blows at the very founda- 
tions of organized society and of civilization itself 
—foundations that are already weakened by years 
of war and by widespread social unrest. As a peo- 
ple we shall reap what we sow, and lawlessness in 
any form, tho perchance lightly condoned at the 
time and soon forgotten, will surely come home to 
roost. Chicago is learning that bitter lesson this 
week. It will be well for the country at large to 
take it to heart. Obedience to the constituted law 
of the land is liberty, while disregard of law leads 
straight to anarchy. 


The white and black races must live side by side 
in America whether they like it or net. The negro 
is here to stay. Ten million men, women and chil- 
dren can not be deported nor exterminated. This 
matter must be settled ealmly and sanely. The sole 
question is whether the two races shall live in peace 
under the protection of the law, each making its 
contribution to the national welfare, or whether 
irresponsible and criminal elements in each shall be 
permitted to fan the fires of hatred until they blaze 
forth with the terrible results witnessed this week. 
As Gov. Lowden, with wisdom and force, said on 
Monday: ‘‘There are no wrongs committed by 
either race that can not be better redressed thru 
the orderly processes of law than by mob violence.’’ 

Those guilty of murder, arson or other crimes in 
connection with the rioting, both black and white, 
must be brought to justice and punished to the full 
limit of the law. More is at stake in this matter . 
than any local issue or racial animosity. The law, 
which is society’s last bulwark against the rising 
tides of anarchy, has been trampled under foot. 
Its supremacy must be vindicated and firmly estab- 
lished at any cost. 
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A Wise Warning Against 
Extravagence 


The New York Tribune recently published a 
somewhat remarkable editorial starting out with a 
statement by Jerome K. Jerome calling attention 
to the present evidences of prosperity and of lux- 
urious living in the face of the great destruction 
of wealth and of wealth producers in war. He 
closes by asking how it is done, and the Tribune 
attempts to reply by saying: 

‘<The world is consuming the birthright of the 
new generation. The human race is not providing 
for its own increase. 

‘¢A nation, or the human society entire, is but a 
very large family. To increase, to live dynamically 
and multiply, it must have a large power of excess 
production. The excess is required for the progeny 
—to give it birth, to feed, clothe, house, rear and 
educate it thru a long period of economic helpless- 
ness, and, finally, to put into its hands the tools 
which are its birthright. 

‘¢One of the functions of capitalism, perhaps its 
single most important function, is to anticipate the 
wants of the future. The annual human increase 
finds itself expected. Houses, workshops, tools, 
railroads and merry-go-rounds have been most 
thoughtfully provided.’’ ‘ 

It goes on to say that this function of capitalism 
has been deranged by the war and that the reac- 
tion from enforced thrift is at the present time 
swinging toward reckless spending, particularly by 
those who have been able to secure higher wages 
than ever before and who have not yet learned how 
to spend the surplus thriftily. 

‘<Generally in the world today society’s power of 
excess production is employed to satisfy immediate 
wants to an abnormal degree, and the wants of the 
future are in corresponding measure neglected.’’ 

There seems to be the germ of a useful thought 
here for the lumber industry in urging the building 
of more homes. It is urging thriftful provision 
for the future and for children yet unborn. It is 
urging that the available funds of today be spent 
not entirely for pleasures or luxuries, but with some 
regard for a future that may not be so prodigal. 


Higher Rentals Have Become an 
Actual Necessity 


Real estate and its annual earning power in 
rentals are usually not very sensitive to general 
fluctuations in price, speaking of course in general 
terms and excluding local influences. In times of 
business depression the man with money may buy 
many other forms of property at bargain prices, but 
real estate still holds a fairly staple value except 
in instances where someone is pressed by financial 
circumstances to sell. In times of booming prosper- 
ity, on the other hand, real estate in general does 
not boom. It reacts thru such influences, but 
usually in a steady and somewhat sluggish upward 
trend of values. 

The present situation is one which peculiarly 
favors an advance in rentals because of the great 
shortage in building activities enforced by the war 
in the recent past and now enforced in many sections 
by labor disturbances. The high price of materials 
has also deterred building operations because 
owners can not see where they can build at present 
prices of materials and labor and secure a reason- 
able return at the present scale of rentals. 

People must, however, have homes to live in and 
offices in which to do business, as well as all of the 
other forms of business plants required for manu- 
factures, warehousing and merchandising. If the 
cost of the needed building can not be reduced its 
income earning power must correspondingly in- 
crease. Last Spring saw advances in rents of 10 
to 15 percent or even 20 percent. This fall further 
advances are announced and there seem to be some 
protests, but they are inevitable. 

A well known Chicago real estate loan institution 
in distributing a circular discusses this subject in 
which it says that money can not be secured to 
finance the building of new stores, offices and apart- 
ments in Chicago unless the investment will earn a 
reasonable income. And this means that rents on 
the existing buildings in Chicago must be consider- 
ably increased in order not to prove too severely 
competitive with new structures. High grade build- 
ings in Chicago are now bringing from $2 to $2.50 
a square foot rental as compared with from $4 to 
$5 for similar buildings in New York City. The 


Chicago rentals must be at least $1 a foot higher 
to prove encouraging to further business building 
construction. Operating costs have increased 70 
percent and maintenance charges about 60 percent. 
Real estate taxes this year in Chicago will show 
about 40 percent increase. 

The figures quoted in this circular are fairly sub- 
stantiated by the annual report of the Operating 
Experience Committee of a national organization 
of building managers. This committee has gath- 
ered figures for 1918 on representative buildings in 
a number of cities, and figures out an average rental 
on existing office buildings of $1.37 a square foot. 
The actual cost figured on present construction costs 
would be $1.96, including reasonable interest return 
on the investment. 

The report of this committee also points out that 
the rent paid by the average business organization 
is a very small proportion of its annual business 
expenses, and inasmuch as most lines of business are 
prospering at this time, they should be willing to 
meet the increased rental costs involved in the 
higher prices of the things which enter into build- 
ing construction and maintenance. 

It appears certain that a situation is rapidly de- 
veloping where the lumbermen’s answer to the 
statement that his prices are too high will be that 
the income value of the building will amply justify 
them. If lumber and other building materials are 
too high in comparison with old rentals the obvious 
answer is that rentals must be increased in some 
reasonable proportion to the index price of com- 
modities in general. 





WESTERN LUMBERMEN IN GREAT MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Paradise Inn, Mt. Rainier, Wash., July 31. 
—A large gathering of Pacific coast lumber- 
men is assembled here today to attend the 
semiannual meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. The meeting to- 
day is deeply serious and the leaders of 
the industry on the coast are carefully con- 
sidering how they may meet the serious 
problems that confront them. A feature of 
the meeting was the address by Charles 8. 
Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., chairman of 
the Governmental relations committee of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. [This address is printed on pages 
50, 51 and 58 of this issue of the American 
Lumberman.—Editor. | 











Catalog and House Organ Get 
Retail Business 


On another page will be found described, some- 
what in detail, a method used by a retail concern 
for extending its business, and incidentally elimi- 
nating mail order competition. The thing is simple 
enough, being little more than a clever way of 
showing the fallacy of mail order house claims and 
at the same time presenting the local retailer’s 
equipment, facilities and prices. The main office 
of a line yard concern gets out a ‘‘ecatalog’’ show- 
ing houses, with the Winnipeg, or main office price, 
and the local or branch yard price on materials. 
The former price competes with the mail order 
price; and it shows by contrast the difference be- 
tween the service of the distant ‘‘mail order’’ 
house and the local retail yard. Shown in this 
way by the single concern, it is very impressive and 
it has eliminated mail order competition without 
taking the business away from the local yard. 

Another good advertising feature of the same 
coneern, is the house organ, which serves as a 
vehicle for putting before the people of the com- 
munities it serves the goods it has in stock. Prop- 
erly supplemented with local newspaper advertis- 
ing and yard salesmanship, this advertising policy 
will make any retailer secure in his home field, 
and it will give to that field the best possible build- 
ing service. 

The house organ and the catalog ought not to 
supplant other forms of advertising; the newspaper 
advertisment and the personal letter have their 
place in a system including the other two factors; 
and the element of personality is to be made po- 
tent by direct salesmanship as well as thru printed 
matter. Each of these means in its turn and all 
in combination should be used and ean be used 
with profit. 


Retailers Should Urge Early 
Attention to Repairs 


Winter brings to light defective and insufficient 
housing, as summer does not. The increased cost 
of living, including rent, tends to delay improve- 
ments that should be made in preparation for se- 
vere weather. The cost to the community of taking 
care, by charity, of persons who suffer from illness 
due to exposure in rickety houses is greater than 
would be the cost of making the houses fit to live 
in. The losses from sickness and death due to over- 
crowding in houses and tenements eventually fall 
upon the community itself. 

It is therefore a matter of community concern 
that during the remaining open months building 
of homes be pushed with the utmost speed, in order 
that inclement weather may not find many families 
inadequately housed. Owners of houses for rent 
ought in all conscience to see that they are put in 
good repair; and it is only grasshopper logic 
for the prospective builder to delay erecting his 
home at the expense of continuing to live under 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

During the four or five months when artificial 
heat is required, ventilation is likely to be neg- 
lected; and if living quarters are overcrowded, 
sanitary conditions are almost impossible. The 
public welfare demands that ample housing be 
provided for in order that all may be safe from 
contagion that owes its origin often to insanitary 
living conditions. Sunlight and air are the. most 
efficient, at the same time that they are the cheap- 
est destroyers of disease germs; and there is no 
real ecenomy to house owner or community in 
ignoring this fact. Getting ready for the winter 
means not only storing coal in the basement; it 
means stopping the leaks around the windows and 
the doors; fixing the windows so they can be raised 
and lowered, putting in additional windows, and to 
the greatest possible extent providing real ven- 
tilating devices. 


Methine Baus 0 Goud 
Sound Piece of Wood 


The Dodge Idea for April has two significant 
tributes to the value of wood as a material. In its 
advertising pages a pulley manufacturer says, 
‘“Tt’s the same old story that we have been hearing 
for the last thirty years—a heavy, unsteady load 
that snaps the arm of a castiron pulley like glass; 
that erystallizes and breaks steel arms; that causes 
rivets of a steel pulley to spring and become so 
untrue in a short time that it is worthless. That 
story comes to us almost daily and tells of a condi- 
tion that is forever avoided or corrected by equip- 
ping your machine and lineshafts with ‘the wood 
split pulley.’ ’’ 

In the reading pages of the same issue an air- 
plane engineer whose name is not mentioned is 
quoted in the following statement: ‘‘For all pur- 
poses in which its use is possible, there is nothing 
which can equal a good sound piece of wood.’’ 

Those who deal in or work with wood have known 
these facts for some time, but the general public 
may have gained different impressions from some of 
the advertising of substitute materials which is 
extant. 


Move for Federal Budget System 
Is Really Moving 


It has been pointed out for a good many years 
that our enormous expenditures for the purpose 
of the national Government could be better con- 
trolled if there were a budget system in use which 
would list and classify at the beginning of the 
year its schedule of expenditures. ; 

At the present time there seems to be a disposi- 
tion in Congress actually to bring about this long 
needed reform. There are a number of bills pend- 
ing upon this subject and on July 11 a resolution 
was introduced by Representative Good, of Iowa, 
to appoint a special committee of twelve members 
(seven from the majority and five from the minor- 
ity) to be known as the Select Committee on the 
Budget. This committee will take charge of all 
the bills now in the other committees, and will re- 
port to the House its recommendations and, if de- 
sired, in the form of a bill of its own providing for 
a budget. 

This resolution is a recognition of the fact that 
an up to date budget is demanded by public senti- 
ment, and would provide a method for giving the 
subject complete and adequate consideration. 
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Labor Should Understand Conditions Facing the Industry 


As was indicated in reports made at the meet- 
ing of northern manufacturers at Mackinae 
Island last week, never in the history of the in- 
dustry has such a condition existed as regards 
northern hemlock and hardwoods as exists to- 
day. Stocks are virtually cleaned up and the 
demand is becoming more urgent rather than 
showing any indication of slackening. None of 
the mills are operating to their full capacity 
largely because of an inadequate supply of labor 
and because of lack of efficiency among the 
labor that is available. 

The heavy depletion of stocks has not been 
brought about by export shipments to any extent, 
but is the result of a domestic demand that ex- 
eeeds anything ever known since the industry 
began. This feature is giving manufacturers 
serious concern and one of the largest producers 
in Wisconsin has stated that it will be the policy 
of his concern to take care of the needs of its 
domestic trade as far as possible, rather than 
cater to the foreign trade. He expressed him- 
self as believing that if they are permitted to 
do so foreign buyers will absorb practically all 
the available stocks of the ordinary export grades 
in the North, and to permit this really would 
work a hardship on the domestic buyers on whom 
the industry has always depended for its pros- 
perity. It is quite likely that the foreign de- 
mand will become so urgent as to induce buyers 
in Europe to take lower grades than they have 
been accustomed to buying in this country. Should 
this become true it will aid very materially in 
preventing any possible surplus of low grade 
stocks at the mills. 

In any event, there seems to be no question 
that values on northern hardwoods, and hem- 
lock as well, will remain at a high point for a 
long time to come. Less than normal output, 
high labor and other production costs and an in- 
sistent demand form a combination that simply 


forces high values, and the sharp increases that 
have taken place in prices on northern woods 
within the last ten days are more than justified 
by these conditions. 

In the meantime, manufacturers are giving 
most serious thought and consideration to the 
question of augmenting the labor supply, offset- 
ting the vicious propaganda of a certain class 
of labor organizers whose sole aim and object 
seems to be to create dissension and discord be- 
tween employer and employee. Humanitarian em- 
ployers in the lumber industry—and this means 
practically all employers—are not waiting for de- 
mands to be made, but wherever it is possible to 
do so are voluntarily increasing the. daily wage 
of their employees, improving their working and 
living conditions and endeavoring to help them 
in every available way to solve the problem that 
touches every wage earner and salaried man to- 
day—how to meet the constantly inereasing cost 
of living. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that a 
very large majority of sawmill and logging em- 
ployees are men of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and they need only to be fully informed as 
to true conditions. If they are made aware of 
the actual truth as to the meaning of Bolshevism, 
if they are taken into the confidence of their em- 
ployers and told of actual conditions affecting 
the lumber industry, they will not be led astray 
by the specious arguments of subsidized apostles 
of Bolshevism or paid agents of undesirable labor 
unions. This being true, what the lumber in- 
dustry needs is a campaign of education and en- 
lightenment among its employees. Let these em- 
ployees have an opportunity to learn of these 
conditions from men capable of delivering the 
message, men who have actually experienced the 
horrors of a terroristic Bolshevik regime. Let 
them learn the economic conditions surrounding 
the industry from men who can acquaint them 
with the facts in a way easily to be understood. 


In other words, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 
lieves that an educational campaign of this kind 
would do more than any other one thing pos- 
sibly could do to stabilize labor conditions in the 
lumber industry and confirm the employees in 
their normal belief in Americanization and good 
citizenship. 

When the recent great war was at its height, 
when ships were needed so urgently and Ger- 
man propaganda was insidiously at work under- 
mining the patriotism of employees of mills in 
the South and endeavoring in every way to ham- 
per the ship building program, the Southern Pine 
Association sent speakers, both white and col- 
ored, out into the logging camps and the saw- 
mill towns who told the employees of actual con- 
ditions, showed them how this German propa- 
ganda was at work and how desperately was 
needed the highest type of patriotism of which 
they were capable that this treachery might 
be checkmated, the ship building program suc- 
cessfully complete. and the war won. The effect 
of this educational campaign was marked by a 
display of Americanism and patriotic endeavor in 
the lumber industry of the South such as was 
not exceeded by any branch of the service any- 
where, in the trenches, behind the lines, in France 
or in America, and I. W. W.-ism and Bolshevism, 
treason and treachery were completely routed. 

What was done then in that direction can be 
done now in this broader program of enlighten- 
ment and appeal to the reason, the citizen- 
ship and the patriotism of employees of the lum- 
ber industry everywhere and can successfully 
combat the activities of unpatriotic and con- 
seienceless representatives of timber workers or 
any other organization that is an offshoot of the 
I. W. W. and make the lumber industry 100 per- 
cent American and 100 percent efficient, thus 
making it possible to supply the citizenry of the 
United States with its needs in homes and making 
for the happiness and prosperity of all concerned. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


North Carolina Pine Situation 


For the week ended July 19, production as re- 
ported by forty-five mills totaled 9,000,000 feet 
or 48 percent of normal. Heavy rains, however, 
during the latter part of the week, resulting in 
flood conditions thruout the North Carolina pine 
territory, materially curtailed production and 
dashed the hopes of the manufacturers to increase 
production to 50 percent of normal for this week. 
While the wet weather has curtailed logging, manu- 
facturing and shipping, it has not curtailed orders. 
Orders are plentiful especially for the better grades 
of dressed and rough lumber and prices continue 
upward. The sale of the new grade of No. 2& 
better is increasing and apparently consumers are 
entirely satisfied with this grade. 


Pointers on Western Pines 


Thruout the territory in which western pines are 
sold the demand continues strong, but the volume 
of business booked is restricted by the small supply 
of lumber the manufacturers have available for sale. 
Shipments are not coming thru quite so promptly, 
tho so far the railroad situation remains fairly 
satisfactory. Forest fires, particularly in the In- 
land Empire, have delayed the handling of business. 
There are few mills that do not have sufficient 
orders to keep shipping crews and planing mills 
fully employed for from thirty to sixty days. For 
example, a group of thirty-five Inland Empire mills 
have on hand orders for approximately 240,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. Prices continue to advance 
and it becomes increasingly difficult to say what 
the price of a given item is as the price depends 
so largely upon the time of shipment and the need 
of the buyer for the stock. For the week ended 
July 19, a group of thirty-five Inland Empire mills 
booked orders for 29,975,000; shipped 23,484,000 
feet and produced 23,427,000 feet. 


The Douglas Fir Trade 


At the beginning of 1919, stocks in the hands of 
Douglas fir manufacturers were approximately 85 
percent of normal; today they are 60 percent of 
normal. Many items, such as flooring, ceiling, 
finish, drop siding and dimension are extremely 
hard to get, and the supply unsold in manufacturers’ 
hands is less than 50 percent of normal. Thus, 
despite the. fact that shipments and production 
for the week ended July 19 are the heaviest so far 
recorded this year, new orders have been very care- 
fully scrutinized and many turned down with the 


result that orders booked were actually below either 
production or shipments. The car situation has 
improved, tho a tightening up is expected in about 
thirty days. The Railroad Administration is now 
delivering 7,000 new box cars to the transconti- 
nental lines for use in the Northwest, and also has 
ordered open cars north from California, and west 
from middlewestern points. Particular efforts are 
being made to alleviate the condition along the 
Great Northern, where the car situation has been 
the worst. Prices change with bewildering rap- 
idity, the changes always being upward. For the 
week ended July 19, a group of 129 mills cut 
81,600,000 feet; shipped 93,180,000 feet and booked 
orders for 74,284,000 feet. 


Demand for White Pine 


The demand for white pine continues very keen, 
tho sales are restricted by the relatively small 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers. Prices have 
advanced on the items in most demand, but there 
is in evidence a tendency on the part of manufac- 
turers to advance prices only when compelled to do 
so by the advances on other woods. When the 
prices of other woods advance beyond the prices 
obtained for competing grades of white pine, there 
naturally is a rush to buy white pine and this quite 
naturally forees advances. Eight mills for the 
week ended July 19, shipped 6,176,000 feet of lum- 
ber and booked orders for 3,812,000 feet. Produc- 
tion for the week was 6,161,000 feet, slightly less 
than for the preceding week. 


With the Hardwood Trade 


Despite the fact that production of hardwood, 
especially in the South, is on the increase, the de- 
mand is more than sufficient to absorb all supplies 
offered and as a consequence the recent tendency 
of the hardwood market has been changed in no 
way. Prices trend upward on almost every item 
of hardwood lumber and at that manufacturers do 
not have any difficulty in securing prices asked. 
The decision of one northern manufacturer to at- 
tend to the demand of the domestic trade before 
the export trade, is one that may pay doubly. 





I can’t get along without the 
American Lumberman.—J. B. WIL- 
SON, Yazoo City, Miss. 











In the first place, the continued prosperity of the 
hardwood manufacturer depends upon the domestic 
trade and in the second place there are indications 
that the export business is not going to be as sat- 
isfactory as some have thought. The demand for 
export lumber is keen and large sales are being 
made, but some shippers rather than take orders 
at fixed prices are shipping on consignment and 
it may well be that these consignments which are 
arriving in Europe will have a depressing effect 
upon the market if they are not readily absorbed. 
Some of them will be taken promptly and at prices 
that will pay the shippers well, but it has always 
been the history of the export trade that sooner or 
later consignments cause trouble in much the way 
that transit cars, when abused, cause trouble. The 
car shortage which is more potential than actual 
is causing a good deal of uneasiness, tho so far it 
has not greatly restricted business. 


Southern Pine Situation 

Broadly speaking, the southern pine situation 
has undergone little if any change during the week. 
The scramble for such items as flooring continues 
and prices which set new high marks have been 
paid for items of which prompt shipment can 
be made. On the other hand, advances have not 
been so brisk or numerous on most items manufac- 
tured, and while there is no weakening in demand 
or sign of production catching up with the re- 
quirements of the trade, there is evidence of a stead- 
ier tone to the market. Production, on the whole, 
is increasing. Particular activity is witnessed in 
the export situation. Export orders have been com- 
ing in very lively for the last three weeks and a 
notable feature of the situation is the increase in 
the volume of inquiries and orders from the United 
Kingdom. For the week ended July 25, a group of 
166 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, produced 82,385,000 feet, shipped 87,453,000 
feet, and booked orders for 81,714,424 feet. 


Call for Cypress 


There is hardly a cypress mill in the country that 
is not overloaded with orders, considering the badly 
broken condition of stocks. Manufacturing con- 
ditions are improving and as a result production 
shows a better total, the manufacturers are unable 
to take care of all the future business that could be 
readily booked. The mixed car trade is especially 
active and it is noted that many buyers come to 
retailers with their minds made up to buy cypress- 
Prices are advancing. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WHAT IS A ‘‘LOG SIZE TREE?’’ 

In buying some timber I bought all log size trees. 
Please let me know how small a log size tree is—no 
rule mentioned. Our government here only acknowl- 
edges the Doyle rule and it runs down to 12 inches 
only. Must I stop at 12 inches at the small end of 
log ?—Inquiry No, 117. 

[The above inquiry comes from a small sawmill 
man in Ontario. Merchantable timber is usually 
considered to be timber of such size as is ordinarily 
cut and sawed in that locality. Where conditions 
suggest a clean cutting operation—as where a log- 
ging railroad must be built to reach the timber and 
while the rails are down it is desired to take out all 
of the timber which will pay for the operation—any 
tree large enough to pay the actual cost or a little 
more for logging or sawing it. will probably be 
taken. On the other hand, where timber is pur- 
chased at so much a thousand feet, the buyer if left 
to his own devices will, of course, not select trees 
for cutting whose product will not average the con- 
tract value. Inasmuch, however, as the better tim- 
ber will be worth more than the contract price he 
should be required to take some timber also which 
runs below the average or there would be no 
normal average established. 

The fact that a given log rule stops at 12 inches 
has no bearing one way or another upon this sub- 
ject. As a matter of fact the Doyle rule heavily 
penalizes small timber by reducing very heavily its 
log rule measurement, and by this rule smaller trees 
can be taken profitably to the buyer, because when 
measured by this rule they will leave very little for 
the seller.—Ep1TorR.] 


WANTS A MARKET FOR HARDWOODS 


I wish to say that I am not in the lumber business 
just now as I have sold my mill, but I will start an- 
other in the summer. I have been cutting pine, but I 
have a body of hardwood to cut, consisting of sap gum, 
a little red gum and oak (white, part red) and water 
oak, and I am asking for a little advice as to what to 
cut it into so I can get from $20 to $25 a thousand 
for it cut into ties, but it seems to me it ought to 
net me more than that. I have a litle beech and 
maple, too, which I should like to work up, also a 
little poplar. Now any advice or suggestion you may 
give me will be greatly appreciated. 

As to your magazine, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, | 
haven’t any comment to make as it is giving entire 
satisfaction. I do not see how a man in the lumber 
business can do without it.—INQuiry No. 100. 

[Here is a small Mississippi operator who ex- 
pects to start cutting soon and wants to know what 
to cut from his timber in preference to railroad 
ties, which certainly are not a very attractive prod- 
uct on the prices and specifications which are dic- 
tated by the Federal Railroad Administration. 
The letter is published because it is somewhat re- 
vealing of the conditions under which small mill- 
men operate and also because some of our readers 
may be able to use such product to advantage. The 
address will be supplied upon request.—EbiTor. ] 


SEEKS INFORMATION ABOUT PULPWOOD 


Kindly advise us if your office has any information 
on the manufacture, sale and any other information 


obtainable on pulpwood. If not, let us know where it 
could be obtained.—INQuIry No. 42, 
{|The above inquiry comes from Michigan. It 


apparently calls for a treatise upon the entire 
pulpwood industry for which there is of course 
here no room. 

Formerly paper suitable for writing or print- 
ing was manutactured almost entirely from rags 
and while the better writing papers such as ledger 
and fine writing are largely of rag stock all book 
and news paper and most of the so called bond let- 
ter papers have considerable mixtures of woodpulp. 
News print is manufactured entirely of ground 
woodpulp, the cheapest form. The bolts of pulp- 
wood after the bark and knots are carefully re- 
moved are placed in pockets where they are held by 
spring pressure against a large revolving stone. 
The quality of pulp depends first upon the kind of 
wood, and second, upon the grain of the stone and 
the form of dressing used for its surface as well 
as upon the rate of surface speed and of pressure. 

For the better pulp the wood is first chipped and 
then the chips are mechanically disintegrated by 
boiling under steam pressure in large digesters in 
the presence of caustic alkaline solutions. Form- 
erly spruce was almost entirely used for woodpulp, 
but balsam is now being used with spruce in con- 
siderable proportions and it has also been found 
that hemlock, Norway pine and some other soft- 
woods can be used in medium mixtures; and birch 
in ee of 10 percent is also being successfully 


The large amount of southern pine sawmill 
waste forms the basis of a paper making industry 
in the South which is being developed slowly, and 
there are a number of southern plants in successful 
operation on this material. The removal of resin 


from the pulp has been the chief difficulty, espe- 
cially when white papers were desired. Southern 
pine is especially suitable for the manufacture of 
the dark wrapping paper known as kraft, which 
owes its brown color to the fact that a considerable 
proportion of waste liquor is retained and used in 
the next batch, thus imparting its brown color to the 
product. Paper making has an extensive literature 
and for further information the inquirer is re- 
ferred to available books.—EbITor. ] 


THE KILN DRYING OF THICK LUMBER 

Would you kindly inform us if you have a list of 
dry kiln manufacturers other than those shown in the 
current issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and also 
if you consider that the moist air process is the best 
for drying thick lumber? 

Our work requires stock that is free from interior 
checks and honeycomb as well as surface checks. Any 
information you can conveniently supply will be appre- 
ciated and we shall be glad to reciprocate when the 
opportunity presents itself.—INQuiryY No. 108. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania 
manufacturer of hardwoods. In the artificial sea- 
soning of any sort of wood the prime essential is 
that moisture shall not escape from the surface of 
the material at a rate much in excess of its move- 
ment from the interior of the piece to the surface. 
This means, that only a very low temperature can 
be applied in the surrounding air or this air must 
have a humidity in relation to its higher tempera- 
ture which shall retard the surface evaporation in 
accordance with the above rule. Inasmuch as low 
temperature drying would so greatly extend the kiln 
drying process as to make it in point of time prac- 
tically correspond with air drying, a combination of 
heat and moisture in proper relationship is always 
sought for, altho (it may be remarked) it is not 
always attained in ordinary practice. An expert is 
responsible for the statement that only about 5 per- 
cent of the dry kilns of the country are efficiently 
operated at the present time. Any dry kiln, of 
course, which produces the desired results, produces 
them by this proper relationship between tempera- 
ture and humidity, whether it calls itself a moist air 
kiln or adopts some other trade name.—EDITOR. | 





SOME TIMELY ADVICE 

John H. Patterson, president of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., sailed for Europe 
on July 19. Just before leaving he gave a 
very timely piece of advice to the represen- 
tatives of the National Oash Register Co. in 
the United States, which applies with equal 
force to other companies and their repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Patterson said in part, 
‘‘Remember, this is the harvest time. 
There is twice as much money in this coun- 
try as ever before. Twice the price is be- 
ing received for agricultural products, for 
mining products, for industrial products 
and for labor. Such an era of prosperity 
has never before been experienced in this 
country and it may never occur again. I 
trust it will long continue.’’ 











DIMENSION STOCK WANTED 


We are in the market for a large amount of dimen- 
sion stock sawn from gum, maple, elm, birch and ash, 
our present requirements calling for about ninety-six 
different sizes of the various woods. ‘The sizes vary 
from %4x3x14\% inches to 1144x6%x83% inches. 

We believe this to be a golden opportunity for com- 
panies that have dry kilns, cut off saws, rip saws and 
band saws to work up a lot of their scrap and low 
grade lumber. 

We believe the best method to get this dimension 
stock out is first to dry the lumber down to 6 percent 
moisture content, then cut it up into the various sizes 
and avoid all the waste due to end checking, warping 
ete. after the operations had been performed and the 
piece made useless for other purposes. 

We have had a number of stock sheets struck off 
giving the various sizes in inches and fractions and 
the different kinds of woods and will mail a copy to 
anyone interested in them. 

If this can be successfully worked out by some 
company to its advantage the field for this stock is un- 
limited and only freight on the finished product will 
have to be paid.—INnquiry No. 50. 

[The above is an important inquiry, coming, as it 
does, from a large manufacturer of automobile 
bodies who uses all these dimension items in con- 
siderable quantities. It is obvious that some of 
the smaller sizes in such a range will lend them- 
selves readily to the utilization of ordinary cutting 
waste, and it is understood that the inquirer will 
be pleased to consider offers for any portion of 
the specifications. 

The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.— EDITOR. } 


A WORK ON ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 

The writer has been a reader of this department for 
some time, and has found a variety of queries, so the 
nature of the request we have to make is not any more 
odd than some others we have seen. 

We wish to get hold of some good authority, in book 
form, on architectural drawing. We are called on to do 
quite a lot of detail work, and have drawn a few plans 
for small houses. We find this is very beneficial to us 
in the course of a year, and if we can get some more 
information on this subject we shall be able to serve 
our customers better and with less trouble. 

We will thank you for the name of some good 
authority and the publishers from whom we can pur- 
chase it.—INquiry No. 112. 

[There is nothing particularly odd about this 
request. A knowledge of architectural drawing is 
so desirable that in almost any retail lumber office 
there is usually someone who is capable of produc- 
ing rough sketches or working drawings for a dwell- 
ing or other modest sized building. 

There are a number of manuals of this sort in- 
tended for self instruction, and architectural draw- 
ing in the flat offers no particular difficulties as dis- 
tinct from mechanical drawing which is more eom- 
plicated. The drawing of a perspective sketch of a 
building is a little more difficult, altho its main 
principles can be readily mastered. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can supply a book 
on architectural drawing and lettering which is 
published and used as a textbook in a correspond- 
ence school of architecture. It is very clearly writ- 
ten and understandable, well illustrated and ean 
be supplied for $1.50, prepaid.—Eb1ror. } 


BLANK BOOKS FOR A SMALL SAWMILL 

Can you furnish us with the names of stationers 
who make a specialty of books for the lumber busi- 
ness? We have particular reference to a set of books 
suitable for a small mill in Vermont.—INquiry No. 44. 

[The accounts of a small sawmill may be very 
largely kept in stock blank books such as stationers 
usually carry, without the cost of special manufac- 
ture and printing. The thing to do is to determine 
what sort of an accounting system is to be used and 
then in how far stock books are adaptable and what 
records, if any, will require special printing. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no stationer who 
has prepared and furnished any blank-books spe- 
cially devised for the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

If our inquirer wants information on this sub- 
ject it might be well to purchase ‘‘ Lumber Manuv- 
facturing Accounts,’’ a manual of sawmill aceount- 
ing which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN supplies for 
$2, and lay out the desired system from the forms 
there shown.—FEpiITonr. | 


MEASUREMENT OF ODD SPECIAL SIZE 

Will you please advise us what the custom is im 
invoicing special and odd size timber sawn to % inch, 
¥% inch and % inch over size? For instance, we are 
sawing pieces 64%4x12% and 4%x12%. Should we 
charge for the next even size 7x13 and 5x13 or is it 
os to charge the actual size on special saw- 
ng? 

This timber is all white oak and runs in long 
lengths. Our customer does not feel justified in pay- 
ing for these extra sizes.—INquiry No. 105. 

[The above inquiry comes from Ohio. The eus- 
tomary rule on special sizes is to measure them to 
the next larger regular size and this rule has an 
excellent justification in millwork and in the eut- 
ting of bills which are reworked in any way from 
regular stock product. Inasmuch as the standard 
size must be cut down to produce the special size 
the buyer should, of course, pay for the waste in- 
volved. 

In the cutting out of material from the tree on 
special order, the method of measuring could be 
and undoubtedly should be made a part of the con- 
tract. In the sawing out of such material from the 
log, the odd width and thickness may or may not in- 
volve additiénal waste, dependent upon whether the 
range of sizes is such as to use the entire product 
of the log. If there is any side product which must 
be used in other ways it, of course, must run to 
the ordinary sizes and if it does not come that way 
there will be waste. 

In the range of fractional lengths also, they 
may be such that the logs may be cut the length to 
fit them; or again these lengths may be so com- 
plicated that there will be necessary waste in 
trimming. 

These various matters should have considera- 
tion in pricing any such special bills and if they in- 
volve factors which can not be determined in ad- 
vance, the manufacturer should be protected in the 
system of measuring specified when he is not pro- 
tected in the price.—Eb1Tor. } 

_OoOoOorOorTOorTOoreeee" 

BECAUSE OF an increase in exports in June, the 
total for the fiscal year 1919 is over $7,000,000,000 
—a new record, according to the Department of 
Commeree. 
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WHY NORTHERN STOCKS ARE GETTING SCARCE 


Buyers have been told frequently and forcibly of 
the small size of unsold stock of softwoods and 
hardwoods in the North. The true situation is even 
worse than has been pictured as was forcibly shown 
by the report presented by Secretary G. C. Robson, 
ef the bureau of statistics and educational informa- 
tion, at the Mackinac Island meeting of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The following analysis of the situation was 


_ prepared from that report by Mr. Robson: 


‘‘Ninety-two percent of the estimated shipments 
of the members of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association for the season of 
1919 show that on July 1 they had 107,270,000 feet 
of hemlock on hand dry and green, which is 85,- 
000,000 feet less than on hand on March 1 of this 
year, and the lowest amount of hemlock on hand by 
many, many million feet, for many years back. 

‘‘Hemlock production to July 1 is at least 25,- 
000,000 feet less than for the first six months of 
this year than same period last year. Number 3 
hemlock shows a decrease of 15,000,000 feet since 
March 1 of this year. 

‘*In the hardwoods there is material decrease on 


a number of items. Basswood shows approximately 
3,500,000 feet less than on March 1, and 2,000,000 
feet less than on June 1. Birch shows 17,000,000 
feet less on hand than on March 1, and 7,000,000 
feet less than on June 1; soft elm shows 2,000,000 
feet less than on March 1 and hard maple shows 
21,500,000 feet less on hand on July 1 than on 
March 1, and 10,000,000 feet less on hand than 
on June 1. 

‘“The total hardwoods on hand, No. 3 common 
and better, on July 1 in the hands of 92 percent of 
our members were 155,457,000 feet, which is 25,- 
000,000 feet less hardwoods on hand than on March 
1 of this year and 6,000,000 feet less than on June 
1 last—these big reductions in the face of the 
heaviest hardwood sawing period of the year. 

‘*The hardwood production for the last six 
months of this year is 45,000,000 feet less than in 
the same months of 1918. 

‘“Number 3 hemlock shows a decrease of 18,000,- 
000 feet since April 1 of this year and with one 
exception is the lowest amount of No. 3 hemlock 
on hand since 1914, there being only 32,658,000 
feet of No. 3 hemlock in the hands of 92 percent 


of the estimated shipments for 1919. 

‘“Number 3 hardwoods show a decrease of every 
item since April 1 of this year, there being a de- 
crease of over 6,000,000 feet of No. 3 hardwoods 
since April 1—this in the face of the heaviest pro- 
duction of hardwood of the entire year during 
these months. 

**An average of 91 percent of the members of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing an average of sixty-three 
reporting firms, shows for the last twelve months: 
Hemlock shipments have exceeded production by 
61,000,000 feet; ash, 1,300,000 feet; basswood, 7,- 
400,000 feet; birch, 9,000,000 feet, and elm, 3,- 
000,000 feet. 

‘*Maple shipments during the same period were 
about 10,000,000 feet less than the cut. But the 
maple situation came about on account of there 
being little call for maple flooring for the last year 
up to within the last forty-five days, since which 
time the shipments of maple have far exceeded the 
production to the extent that hard maple stocks on 
hand on July 1 are 23,000,000 feet less than on 
April 1 of this year.’’ 





USE OF TRADE ACCEPTANCES IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


The question of the proper use of trade ac- 
eeptances in the financing of building construction 
was recently submitted to the Federal Reserve 
Board by the National Federation of Construction 
Industries. The board asked first regarding aecep- 
tances made in payment for materials delivered 
when the acceptance is drawn by the manufacturer 
or dealer and accepted by the subcontractor, or 
drawn by the subcontractor and accepted by the 
general contractor, or drawn by the general con- 
tractor and accepted by the owner. It also in- 
quired regarding money due upon subcontracts in 
which the contract provisions have been complied 
with and certain payments are due, also, in this 
case inquiring as to acceptances drawn by the 
subcontractor and accepted by the contractor, or 
by the contractor and accepted by the owner. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its reply states 
that the question may be answered definitely only in 
knowledge of all the circumstances and not upon 
such hypothetical questions. It further says: 

‘‘There does not seem to be any doubt that a 
trade acceptance drawn by a manufacturer or ma- 
terial man upon a builder is eligible for rediscount 
as a trade acceptance, for that comes clearly within 
the terms of the board’s definition of such an in- 
strument. It is equally clear, however, that if 


the nature of the contract under which the building 
operations are being conducted is such that the 
contractor, for instance, does not get title either 
to the materials furnished or to the building as it 
is being erected, he can not properly make a trade 
acceptance of a draft drawn upon him by the sub- 
contractor or builder, because of the fact that he 
has not been the purchaser of goods sold within the 
meaning of the board’s regulations.’’ 

The board goes on to say that an acceptance is 
good in payment of goods or materials, but that 
labor is not considered as a commodity in this 
definition. If, however, the acceptance is for mate- 
rials plus labor cost of installation then the amount 
is a proper basis for a trade acceptance. 

A consideration of the general nature and pur- 
pose of trade acceptances might suggest proper lim- 
itations to their use in connection with building 
construction. They owe their value as commercial 
paper, first, to the financial value of the two signa- 
tures the same as in the case of a note, and sec- 
ond, to the fact that they are drawn in payment 
for actual wares or merchandise which by its con- 
version or resale will of itself furnish the proceeds 
with which to meet the payment. In the case of 
ordinary store merchandise it is, of course, by no 
means certain that the goods will all be sold within 


the acceptance period. In the case of material 
which is sold to a contractor to be used by him on 
a building contract, it, of course, is known or may 
be quite definitely known when these materials will 
take such form in the building that payment for 
them will be due from the owner. 

On the other hand, there is less actual need for 
the trade acceptance in building construction than 
in most other commercial activities because of the 
fact that the materials entering into a building 
become real estate and their commercial form is 
thereby very materially changed. Real estate im- 
provements of this sort are usually so satisfactorily 
handled by existing forms of building loans that 
there is little need of trade acceptances in most 
cases to tide over the period between purchase and 
settlement. 

From the standpoint of the dealer in lumber or 
other building materials there is another question 
to be considered. Many States now have lien laws 
which protect the material man’s account if he 
complies with certain simple provisions, and he re- 
lies upon the physical security of the building itself 
rather than upon the personal standing of the pur- 
chaser of his wares. He might well in most cases 
hesitate at taking an acceptance in payment rather 
than rely upon the protection of his lien. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Probably the most reassuring development of 
the last fortnight is the Treasury statement in- 
dicating very clearly that the new financing to care 
for war expenditures will likely fall short of $4,000,- 
000,000 and may be nearer $3,500,000,000. It had 
been expected that the banks and large business 
enterprises of the country would be called upon to 
subscribe to possibly $6,000,000,000 more of Lib- 
erty bonds in order to clean up the war expenditures 
of the Government. While this financing is not 
to be a popular loan, such a large amount would 
be a drain on the banking resources of the country 
and to that extent would be felt by all lines of 
business. 

Any assurance, therefore, that indicates a par- 
ing down of new financing by the Government is 
a stimulating factor in the business situation. It 
also is indicative of a very wise financial Govern- 
ment policy of checking as soon as possible the 
inflation which war financing entails. In financing 
the war an expansion of credit is unavoidable and 
this necessarily involves inflation of the currency. 
The abnormal demand for war material, food stuffs 
and practically all other essentials naturally exceeds 
the available supply, and this contributes to ab- 
normal prices and to an inflated condition, 

Consequently all financing by the Government in- 
volves borrowings made under inflated conditions. 
It would seem an unsound business policy from a 
governmental point of view, therefore, to attempt 
to meet interest charges and refund war debts on 
a deflated basis, for that practically would be 
equivalent to an increase in the required amount 
of revenue to meet fixed charges and sinking fund 
needs, 

Necessarily Congress and the administration at 
Washington as well as other governments, are under 
a tremendous pressure from the people to take the 
necessary drastic steps to force immediate defla- 
tion. But is such a policy either advisable or 
profitable under existing conditions? Supposing 
this country were to deflate to normal conditions 
at the present time. This would probably involve 
an mcrease in the purchasing power of the dollar 


by at least 35 pereent and possibly more and a 
corresponding decrease in the cost of commodities, 
labor and other prices. 


Apply the revenue law now on the statute books, 
which we regarded as exceedingly drastic, to these 
deflated conditions. It does not take a statistician 
long to determine what would follow. The shrink- 
age in revenue to Government, which is based on 
excess profits and on other profits, would be enor- 
mous compared with war times and the shrinkage 
would also be very great compared with the esti- 
mated revenue which the act, now on the statute 
books, was intended to provide. In consequence 
there would be a deficiency in the revenues collected 
which would have to be made up subsequently 
either in a bond issue or in heavier taxation. 


It is obvious, therefore, that anything excepting 
natural readjustment to normal conditions is likely 
to be avoided if possible. After all, is not what is 
most needed in the business world at present sta- 
bility in prices, in wages and in other business in- 
comes, rather than a shrinkage in prices, a reduc- 
tion of costs and a corresponding reduction in in- 
comes? The man who would profit most by any 
drastie deflation would be the owner of the Liberty 
bonds and of other Government obligations con- 
tracted in war times. He would be paid with a 
dollar the purchasing power of which is normal, 
whereas the obligation to him was contracted in 
dollars which had a purchasing power far less than 
normal. 

A stabilizing of prices, even on the present high 
level in most lines of business, would enable manu- 
facturers and others to go ahead making contracts 
for a reasonable period ahead. There would neces- 
sarily be an element of conservatism growing out of 
the knowledge that later on there must be a read- 
justment to a lower level. Further increases in 
living costs thru the advance of the essential com- 
modities should be held in check as far as possible. 
Every increase in wages in order to meet the higher 
living costs is simply a step in the direction of ad- 
vancing living costs. 


There are, here and there, instances in which 
wages or prices of materials are out of line with 
the general level of prices and these readjustments 
in consequence do not involve a general advance in 
other lines. The situation, however, is one that 
calls for conservatism both on the part of business 
and labor, and the closest codperation is required 
to avoid the creation of a situation which may 
paralyze American industry at a critical time in 
our history. 

Labor unrest is widespread and it comes chiefly 
from the continual rising of commodity prices en- 
tering into the family budget. There is no ques- 
tion that instances exist in which abnormal profits 
are being exacted from the consuming public, 
simply because the greedy producer or manufac- 
turer happens to be in a position to demand or ob- 
tain the price. In such instances there remains 
available the public policy of Government supervi- 
sion but these instances should not be considered 
and utilized as a general policy of Government, 
for if they are, business is likely to be seriously 
affected by the hesitancy which such a course would 
bring about. 

Foreign exchange problems continue to perplex 
the nations almost as much as their war debts, and 
this is not altogether the effect of natural trends. 
For instance, sterling exchange is weak but in no 
other country is sterling exchange at such a dis- 
count as in New York. It does not take an econo- 
mist to find an explanation for this. 

England is more interested in maintaining her 
exchange at a parity in other countries than in 
this country. To do so is to her financial advantage, 
while in this country with sterling exchange at a 
discount, English exporters can undersell the Ameri- 
can producers on many articles in which both are 
competitors. At the same time our exports are 
being restricted chiefly to those which are essential 
to England, such as raw materials, machinery and 
food stuffs. This may be considered a selfish policy, 
but after all is it not plain business? At least, it 
is one of the things with which the American busi- 
ness man must reckon. 
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CONFER ON SCIENTIFIC REFORESTATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 26.—There must be scien- 
tific reforestation, or the Pacific Northwest within 
fifty years will lose every stick of its merchantable 
timber. Such is the conclusion reached at a con- 
ference of experts in this city during the week. It 
was attended by Col. Henry 8. Graves, chief for- 
ester of the United States Depariment of Agri- 
culture; J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, und J. J. Dono- 
yan, of Bellingham, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills; 
E. G. Ames, of Seattle, manager of the Puget Mill 
Co.; also by a number of other representative 
lumbermen, and by Prof. B. P. Kirkland and Dean 
Hugo Wingenwerder, of the forestry department 
of the University of Washington. Mr. Donovan 
presided. Chief Forester Graves, in emphasizing 
the need for immediate action on the part of the 
Government and the timber interests, said: 

If lumber is not supplied to the usual channels of 
trade, its consumers will find substitutes, and the 
men who handle lumber will drift into other lines of 
business. This has been true of the Kast and the mid- 
dle West, where manufacturing establishments and 
towns have died down because all the available timber 
has been cut and no effort made to continue the sup- 
ply. Undoubtedly such conditions are difficult of 
realization by men on the Pacific coast because timber 
still remains plentiful here. But it is my firm belief 
that if the basie industry of this part of the country 
is to be continued the time to look to that perpetuation 
is the present. If fires are kept from young timber 
the various areas will reforest themselves. If private 
owners do not feel that they can afford to hold logged- 
over districts for a new stand of timber and pay 
taxes on it I believe it is a question for the State 
and Federal governments to adjust, and either take 
over the logged-off lands or reclassify them so that 
the burden will not be so great on the taxpayer. 


Mr. Ames mentioned the taxes, local, State and 


Federal, carried by his company, and the income 
tax imposed by the Government every time a piece 
of timber was milled. He declared State taxes 
were so high a private owner could not afford to 
hold timber, and when an owner was forced into 
cutting his timber the Government stepped in and 
took from two-thirds to three-fourths of the returns. 
One of his companies, the Admiralty Logging Co., 
had cut timber on which it had paid taxes for sixty 
years, and then of the $270,000 profit on the job 
the Federal Government demanded $189,000. Mr. 
Ames was quite certain the limit had been reached ; 
that timber could no longer be held profitably for 
future cutting; and that the best timber in the 
State was being forced on the market to pay taxes, 
It might be possible for the Government to cut 
part of a stand of timber, and allow other parts 
to grow to maturity; but returns would not be suf- 
ficient to protect private owners from income taxes. 
He cited the ease of a holding company formed to 
reforest a bunch of timber as it was cut, and when 
the owner of the stock died the Government sued 
the widow for several million dollars income tax, 
and she had nothing but the stock in the company 
with which to pay it. 

Prof. Kirkland said that at the present rate the 
timber of the State would be exhausted in half a 
century; but under a system of scientific refores- 
tation there would be enough for the domestic 
market and some for export. The problem of fire 
protection is one of the most difficult his depart- 
ment is called upon to meet, and he believes that 
the State and Federal governments should cooper- 
ate with private owners in supplying adequate pro- 
tection. 


ANARCHISTIC AGITATORS DENOUNCED 


POPLARVILLE, Miss., July 28.—In an editorial 
dealing with attempts being made by I. W. W. 
agitators to stir up discontent among the mill 
workers of this section the Free Press, published 
here, after denouncing those responsible for the 
effort, calls upon the working men to consider in 
which direction their real interests lie, as follows: 


A crisis in the sawmill interests means a crisis for 
all other interests. The millmen of this section are 
well known. ‘They are men of standing and respon- 
sibility. Most of them have been here for years. They 
are large taxpayers; they have loosed mighty con- 
structive forces thruout the country. Who developed 
and built up south Mississippi? Not the blatant, loud- 
mouthed politicians or the anarchistic I. W. W.’s, but 
Fastman-Gardner, Newman, Blodgett, Hines, Tatum, 
Hand, Williams, the Goodyear people, and a great 
number of smaller holders. Now, shall these men be 
considered and supported by the people’ generally and 
the laborers in particular, or the slick-tongued demago- 
gue and these foreign agitators and vile henchmen of 
the infamous I. W. W.? The workers must choose be- 
tween these agents of vandalism who seek to delude 
them and to inveigle them into schemes of anarchy 
and social destruction, and the men who have pro- 
vided employment for them, paid them good wages, 
given them fair treatment and are still ready to do 
their best for them. If this outrageous, disgustin 
anarchy, in the name of a union, gains any kind o 
footing every mill in south Mississippi will be shut 
down and soon there will be hungry mouths, empty 
stomachs, and unhappy homes. These conditions will 
most surely be followed by worse. But these things 
will not be. So well do we know the character of 
the men who constitute the brawn and sinew of our 
laborers down here that we are convinced they need 
only to be informed of the real purpose of the 
wretches who are plotting against them to rise in 
their manhood and drive the despicable creatures from 
their midst. 





EXPLAINS WARTIME SPRUCE PROGRAM 


Without attempting to defend the methods used 
in the production of airplane spruce from late in 
1917 until the signing of the armistice, Ralph C. 
Angell, sales manager of the Willapa Lumber Co., 
of Raymond, Wash., with headquarters in Portland, 
Ore., while in Chicago this week, kindly furnished 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a statement of 
his views of the necessity for the emergency pro- 
gram that was carried out. This statement in full 
follows: 


It is an interesting fact that in war as in football, 
it is the man on the side lines who invariably has 
most to say, after it is all over, as to what might 
have been. The side liners today are doing an un- 
usual amount of talking about the combination of 
blunders that resulted, strangely enough, in the war 
ending at least a year ahead of everybody’s expecta- 
tions. 

No branch of the service, no part of the preparation 
here at home, has entirely escaped this sort of mis- 
guided criticism and as usual those who “holler” 
loudest know least. 

The Spruce Production Division of the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production appears at this time to be a tar- 
get of especial interest. That I may not be classed 
with the side line critics referred above I will explain 
that as manager of the spruce bureau of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association during the war I was 
very much in the game all the time. 

The function of the spruce bureau was to act as 
intermediary between the spruce manufacturers and 
the Government. All questions pertaining to price, 
grade and production generally were handled thru this 
Bureau. 

This letter will make no attempt at refutation of 
recent sweeping charges of waste, graft and incom- 
petence in connection with spruce production. It will 
simply set forth briefly some of the accomplishments 
of the Spruce Production Division under the leader- 
ship of Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque, that the reader 
may draw his own conclusions, 

Gen. Disque, then a lieutenant colonel, was sent to 
Portland in the fall of 1917 to look the situation over 
and make recommendations for increased spruce pro- 
duction. Conditions in Oregon and Washington as he 
found them were not encouraging. The labor situa- 
tion was very bad and such spruce as was being pro- 
duced seemed to be entirely in the hands of jobbers 
and wholesalers who were selling it to the Government 
on a purely commercial grade that had no bearing on 
aircraft requirements. Not only this, but there was 
absolutely no control being exercised as to distribu- 
tion. Our Allies were bidding against each other. Our 
own factories in the East were clamoring for material. 
All was confusion. Everything pointed to the im- 
mediate necessity of firm, intelligent Government 
supervision. 

Gen. Disque returned to Washington and recom- 
mended : 

First, that a spruce production division of the 
United States Signal Corps be immediately organized 
and dispatched to Portland, Ore. 

Second, that provision be made so that, when neces- 
sary, soldiers could work in the woods and sawmills 
at scale wages. 

Third, that the commanding officer be given carte 
blanche to handle the entire situation pertaining to 
spruce production as the exigencies of the case re- 
quired. 

Gen. Disque was chosen for this work and ordered 
back to Portland with general instructions to or- 
ganize the entire lumber industry of the Northwest 
for maximum spruce production. 


From this point on things happened fast and furi- 
ously. A serious strike was narrowly averted at the 
very outset of the program by Gen. Disque’s masterly 
handling of the situation. ‘The 8-hour day which has 
become an established thing in our northwest lumber 
industry was put in force at this time. 

Further strike tendencies were dissipated by the or- 
ganization of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men, a 50-50 organization in which operator and em- 
ployee have equal voice. The Four L’s, as it is called, 
is still in active operation and doing good work. 

With the decks thus cleared for action full atten- 
tion was focussed on increased production. “Spruce 





RALPH C, ANGELL, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Who Helped Rush Spruce Production 


will win the war’ became the popular working slogan. 
To bridge the gulf until railroads could be built into 
the more remote timber bodies, riving was adopted. 
As this method of logging has come in for more gen- 
eral criticism than most any other part of the pro- 
gram, a word of explanation is in order. Riving is 
as old as the building of King Solomon’s temple and 
as primitive. It consists simply of splitting a log 
from end to end so that it may be reduced to a size 
that can be easily handled. This is done with wedges 
and sledges. 

The criticism was that only the very cream of the 
log was in this way utilized, over 60 percent of it 
being left in the woods. This is absolutely true. Riv- 
ing did result in great waste on this account. Not 
only this but it was discovered that even that part 
of the log that was laboriously hauled out of the 
woods was often a disappointment, due to the fact 
that in riving if there was any twist or spiral in the 
log the split would naturally follow this twist. Air- 
plane lumber above everything else must be straight 
grained, so much of this rived stock was rejected on 
this account. 

The fact remains, however, that I have stood on the 
floor of the big Government cutup plant at Vancouver 
when but for these despised rived cants, there would 
not have been a machine in operation, there being no 


other lumber available. On one such occasion Gen, 
Disque turned to me and said, “If our riving program 
needed any further vindication, there we have it.” 
Riving, however, was discontinued just as fast as it 
could be supplanted by legitimate logging. 

The Government cutup plant at Vancouver has also 
come in for its share of criticism. This was the larg- 
est sawmill in the world, erected in less than sixty 
days, cutting over 1,000,000 feet of lumber in twenty- 
four hours. Its function was to take the rived and 
sawn cants sent in from woods and sawmills and cut 
them up to actual airplane sizes. It was argued that 
this might have been done as efficaciously and at in- 
finitely less expense at each individual sawmill or 
better still, at small central, Government supervised 
cutup plants erected in each spruce producing district 
for this purpose. As regards this point, there is an 
honest difference of opinion among operators them- 
selves, 

This much we do know, that with the erection and 
operation of the Government cutup plant the per- 
centage of airplane lumber derived from a given log 
increased tremendously. 

Another popular point of attack is the vast expendi 
ture of Government money in the opening up of those 
large spruce timber tracts in the Siletz and Olymphic 
Peninsula districts. Here mile upon mile of railroad 
was built into the timber at enormous expense. Large 
modern sawmills were erected; stores of all kinds in 
tremendous quantities were rushed into the woods. 
And then came Nov. 11 and the end of everything! 
Not a wheel had been turned to justify this enormous 
expenditure. 

Of course could the end have been foreseen, these 
and many similar millions could have been saved. 
But is it fair to call it waste when because of just 
such prodigious accomplishment at home and abroad 
things were brought to an unexpectedly early end? 

In all these things it should be understood that Gen. 
Disque did not act alone. He surrounded himself 
with the best lumber talent obtainable on the west 
Coast. The big men in our industry who could not 
actually enter the service for the reason that they 
must keep their own operations running at top speed 
turning out airplane and ship timbers nevertheless 
acted in an advisory capacity and their counsel was 
sought and acted upon in every big move that was 
made. 

There were mistakes, of course. As we look back 
now we can see where this or that might have been 
improved upon but the vital and all important fact 
remains that Gen. Disque accomplished what he was 
sent out there for. He increased spruce production 
several hundred percent in a few months. In October, 
a month before the armistice, our own airplane fac- 
tories, which but a few short months before were 
clamoring for raw material, again raised a signal of 
distress, this time because the lumber was coming in 
so fast they actually could not handle it. 

As to Gen. Disque, the man, notwithstanding that 
his dealings with the spruce manufacturers were such 
that none of them had very heavy excess profit taxes 
to pay, these same lumbermen are his friends. His 
straight shooting, hard hitting methods won the con- 
fidence and esteem of 90 percent of our Pacific coast 
operators. 

Gaged by purely commercial standards of cost pro- 
duction, there was much in the operation of the Spruce 
Production Division that might have been improved. 
Gaged by a literal interpretation of the previously men- 
tioned slogan, “Spruce will win the war,” it is one of 
the big, outstanding achievements of the war.—R LPH 
C. ANGELL, Manager Spruce Bureau, West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, during the war. 
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LUMBERMAN FINDS WEST COAST PROSPEROUS“ 


Surprised at Amount of Land Cut Over and 
Now in Cultivation 


WEstwoop, Caur., July 26.—R. F. Pray, resi- 
dent manager of the Red River Lumber Co. at 
Westwood, Calif., who with his family has been 
touring thru northern California, Oregon and 
Washington, and as far north as Vancouver, B. C., 
has just completed the trip and returned to West- 
wood. In an interview Mr. Pray asserted that the 
trip had been very enjoyable, altho somewhat 
strenuous at times, and that the country was very 
interesting from a motorist’s standpoint. 

He said, ‘‘Crops of all localities seem very heavy 
and the prices on farm commodities are such that 
they insure large incomes for not only the people 
engaged in agricultural lines, but for all business 
generally. A boom year is looked forward to 
confidently. 

‘*Because of the cessation of building during 
the war, there is a shortage of residences and 
business buildings in all localities and with the 
large wages that are being paid and the large 
incomes received from business, the demand for 
buildings is being met by keen activity in all con- 
struction lines. 

‘*The wages are higher than ever have been 
known in those sections, and the people generally 
are enjoying comforts and luxuries which in former 
times would have been beyond their reach. It is 
surprising how fast the people are forgetting the 
war and engaging in their usual vocations. There 
is not the unrest one would think there is from 


stomers will be our competitors in the markets of 


the world. Unless we return to the plan of provid- 
ing wealth by honest work instead of seeking to take 
it from those who have accumulated by a lifetime of 
toil and saving (and which, if distributed, would last 
but a few months) we shall face real hardship. ‘The 
time is rapidly approaching when the general public 
will refuse to pay for 12-dollar shoes, 80-dollar suits, 
2 dollar and 30-cent wheat, 20-dollar pork and 1-dollar 
skilled and 60-cent common labor. When that time 
comes, look out! The old stern law of supply and 
demand is not dead but sleeping and will soon be in 
effect. I have faith in the honesty and intelligence of 
the average American, be he employer or employee, 
and I believe the latter will reject the nostrums now 
being urged upon him. The coming year will show.” 





PROVIDES MODEL CAMP FOR LOGGERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 26.—The Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Co., has established its second new logging 
camp in the timber northwest of Kelso, on the 
lower Columbia River. Every facility for the com- 
fort of the men, of whom there are 200, has been 
provided. The new bunk houses, which are clean 
and well lighted, house four men each, and have 
first class beds. The cook house and mess house 
are immaculate, and Camp 4 has a large Y. M. C. 
A. hall, where the men can play pool or billiards, 
enjoy music and read. Each camp has a bath 
house with showers. 


QUICK LOADING EXPEDITES TRANSPORT 


MARSHFIELD, OrE., July 26.—Before the war the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Co. was operating three steam- 
ers between Marshfield, Coos Bay, Oregon, and 
San Francisco. However, one of these ships, the 
Nann Smith, was sunk during the war; and another, 























PUTTING LUMBER ABOARD THE STEAMER ©, A. SMITH, MARSHFIELD, ORE., AT THE RATE 
OF TWO MILLION FEET A DAY 


reading newspaper accounts. There seems to be 
an effort on the part of capital and labor to work 
more understandingly together. 

‘*Practically all the mills in the territory were 
visited and the report from all of them was the 


_same—that there is a big shortage of lumber and 


an overabundance of orders with a shortage of 
logs in sight for the coming year’s operations. 
The mills generally are refusing to anticipate their 
cut by additional sales of lumber, and wish to get 
caught on their shipments before accepting addi- 
tional business. ’’ 

One of the things that impressed Mr. Pray most 
was the fact that a great many areas heretofore 
containing forests are now cut over and devoted 
to agricultural lines. With the development that 
should take place in the Pacific coast States, a 
good share of the timber will be required for 
local uses. 


SAYS HIGH PRICES CAN NOT LAST 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 26.—That we are at 
the top of a wave of inflation that can not last 
is the belief expressed by Vice President J. J. 
Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
in a letter to Edward B. Kin, president of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, Spokane. He wrote: 





“Advancing prices and wages must stop unless we 
are to see the dollar hopelessly depreciated and the 
value of all past savings in life insurance, stocks and 
bonds thrown to the winds. Real work with the hands, 
the brain and machinery is the basis of all material 
and moral progress. Brains and machinery have made 
it possible to shorten the days for the hands from 
twelve to eight hours. A still shorter day is neither 
Possible nor desirable. In a few months our recent 


the Adeline Smith, was sold; the only ship remain- 
ing in commission being the C. A. Smith. 

The accompanying illustration shows one of these 
ships being loaded at the plant of the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co., formerly the C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
The lumber is handled in units by means of iron 
slings, being hoisted aboard by an electric crane. 
The slings remain in position, so that at destina- 
tion the lumber is unloaded as rapidly as it is 
loaded, at the rate of 2,000,000 feet a day. The 
C. A. Smith, carrying somewhat less than that 
amount makes the round trip between Marshfield 
and San Francisco in about five days. The loading 
method described is said to be the most rapid yet 
devised. 


WILL SOON OPERATE HARDWOOD MILL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 28.—By Aug. 1 the Thomas 
EK. Powe Lumber Co., Hall and Branch streets, ex- 
pects to have in operation its sawmill near Pres- 
cott, Ark., which will cut hickory, oak, gum and 
other hardwoods. The mill, which was moved trom 
another place, has been improved considerably and 
modernized. It will have a capacity of 25,000 feet 
a day. 

The company recently acquired a tract containing 
20,000,000 feet of timber. The mill has been 
erected on this tract. The railroad at Prescott is 
6 miles distant and the company purposes to haul 
the lumber to the tracks in motor trucks and trailers. 

F. C. Harrington, a member of the firm of the 
Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., is at the mill super- 
vising operations, G. B. Mynhier will be general 
manager. 





FOREST FIRES STILL MENACE NORTHWEST 


Kaniksu Blaze Destroys 1,000,000 Feet—Small 
Area of Virgin White Pine in Flame 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 26.—Calls for Federal 
troops to aid in fighting the forest fires have come 
from Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. 
Montana issued its call to the War Department to- 
day. Appeals from the other districts were made 
earlier in the week. Cedar men report extra heavy 
inroads on their timber this year, especially in 
northern Idaho and in Stevens County in eastern 
Washington. 

Today the situation in northern Idaho seems to 
have taken a turn for the better with the excep- 
tion of the Bear creek blaze in the district about 
Enaville. Fifty more men were sent there today, 
making a total of 200 fighters now combating the 
flames. 

Hope was expressed today by Supervisor Ryan, 
of the Pend Oreille forest, that the Pack River 
fire, covering more than 50 square miles, might 
be halted within the next few days. 

The Madison creek, Wrencoe, Trout creek and 
Priest River fires were all reported under control 
today. The Stevens County fire, covering 30 square 
miles northeast of Colville, has crossed the divide 
into Pend Oreille County. A small strip is burning 
at the head of Cedar Creek, 12 miles northwest of 
Ione. The fire is in good timber, but as it is work- 
ing down the slope is progressing slowly. 

Fires in the Kaniksu forest gained ground yes- 
terday. The Roundtop fire has spread over 700 or 
800 acres and has destroyed about 1,000,000 feet 
of merchantable timber. More men have been 
sent from Spokane to fight this blaze. The Boulder 
Creek fire continues to spread, but is going over an 
old burn, doing little new damage. 

Virgin timber, part of a rich white pine sec- 
tion, is aflame over a small area in a new location 
near Gold Center, in the St. Maries country, ac- 
cording to a report from that district. The fires 
in the St. Joe district are all small so far. 

In Montana three new fires were reported today 
in the Lolo national forest, three in the Missoula 
forest and twelve in the Clearwater forest, while 
fires which have been burning for weeks continue 
to threaten. The joining of the Cold creek fire 
with the blaze coming down Long Gulch creek in 
the Lolo forest caused a fire at that point which 
spread in three directions at a dangerous pace. 

The Henderson fire has been checked on all ex- 
cept the northeast side, where it has jumped over 
into the Four Mile creek country, The Nigger 
Gulch fire last night broke on the east side and a 
call for more men was issued. The McCormick 
creek fire is reported under control. The Hughes 
creek fire in the Bitter Root forest jumped control 
lines several times. Altho the flames are being held 
on the south side of the creek, this is one of the 
biggest fires of the district and is considered very 
dangerous. 


WHEN LUMBER CAMP BAKERIES NEED LICENSES 


New York, N. Y., July 28.—Julius Barnes, 
United States wheat director, has notified appli- 
eants for flour handlers’ licenses that if the appli- 
cant operates bakeries in connection with a retail- 
ing business at lumber camps and the products of 
such bakeries are consumed in restaurants, eating 
places ete., operated in connection with such a camp, 
it is not necessary to secure a United States wheat 
director’s license for such a bakery. However, if 
such a bakery sells any of its products to employees 
or others to be consumed at home, such bakeries are 
subject to license if the total flour consumed is 
50 barrels or more a month. 


OLD PINE WATER PIPE WELL PRESERVED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 28.—Today some laborers 
for the Union Gas & Electric Co., excavating in one 
of the alleys in the center of the business district 
for the purpose of installing a high tension electrie 
conduit, uncovered a white pine log that once had 
formed a section of pipe used in the early water sys- 
tem of Cincinnati. It is estimated by city officials 
that it had been in the ground more than seventy- 
five years, and while it showed considerable decay it 
was remarkably well preserved considering the long 
time it had lain in the ground unused, as all wooden 
pipe of the early water system of Cincinnati has 
been out of use in every part of the old city more 
than half a century. 

The section uncovered was 8 feet long.and about 
6 inches in diameter, with an opening of approxi- 
mately two inches bored thru its center the whole 
length. 

In recent years many sections of the old wooden 
pipes so long discarded for metal have been un- 
earthed in streets and alleys of the central part of 
the city. Generally they have been shown to be 
made of selected, choice lumber, chiefly pine, the 
sometimes oak and walnut. 
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Canadian Retailers Have Live Trade 


WINNIPEG, MAN., July 28.—Business thruout the 
prairie provinces promises to be excellent this 
fall. One of the progressive retail companies 
operating thruout the prairie states is the North 
American Lumber & Supply Co. (Ltd.), with 
headquarters here. Charles J. Lee is vice presi- 
dent and manager. This company, in common 
with almost all the retail lumber companies in 
western Canada, is offering free plan service to 
customers. Mr. Lee, in commenting upon this 
phase of the retail business, said: ‘‘Our associa- 
tion at present has a staff of five or six men and 
they are at the command of any member at any 
time he may see fit. For the last four years we 
have had an architectural department in connec- 
tion with our business and at present we have a 
registered architect who draws up plans of 
houses, barns and garages for any of our cus- 
tomers who ask for them. We usually draw up 
first simply a rough penciled sketch to get the 
complete idea of the customer and if these rough 
sketches are accepted, we then draw up complete 
working plans and in many cases supply specifica- 
tions. We have found that our customers appre- 
ciate this service, and further we believe that it 
has increased our business wonderfully, as when 
we draw up a plan for a house it is usually made 
up along artistic lines and when the man has 
erected the home it is a home to be proud of, and 
when his neighbors see the house it creates a 
desire in their mind for one also. This probably 
holds good to a greater extent with the barn, as 
the average farmer thinks more of his barn than 
he does of his home.’’ 

The North American Lumber & Supply Co. pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine entitled ‘‘Chieftain,’’ 
which is widely distributed among the people of 
the prairie provinces. From the fact that ap- 


proximately 20,000 of these are now put out each 
month it may be seen that the company has a 
number of customers. The ‘‘Chieftain’’ is de- 
voted to placing before the eyes of its readers 
the products of the North American Lumher & 
Supply Co., and also contains many interesting 
articles upon various subjects. A feature is the 
illustration of homes built for customers of the 
company, sometimes interior views being shown. 
In the same way barns and chicken houses are 
illustrated as well as other farm buildings. The 
company is not having any trouble with mail 
order houses, and has taken a novel way to com- 
bat competition from this source. Mr. Lee de- 
scribes this method as follows: ‘‘Once a year 
we publish a catalog in which we quote prices on 
almost everything we handle and in addition 
show perspective and plans of from sixteen to 
twenty houses on which we give a completed 
price. In addition to showing prices on our goods 
delivered out of the yard, we also show a cash 
price, f. 0. b. Winnipeg, which competes with the 
mail order houses. We have found this catalog 
with the Winnipeg price to be the best piece of 
advertising we have ever put out, as it has almost 
entirely eliminated mail order competition in our 
district. The first year we put out our catalog 
with the Winnipeg prices we sold a considerable 
amount of goods at the Winnipeg price, but since 
then the demand for goods, f. o. b. Winnipeg, 
has dwindled almost to nothing and we positively 
sell no goods at Winnipeg any more. Our inter- 
pretation of this is that the customer has come 
to the conclusion that the price we are asking out 
of the yard is legitimate and that it does not pay 
him to bother waiting for the goods to be shipped 
to him. We also have a construction department 
in connection with our business and at times 
quote complete prices on barns and are at present 
erecting two houses in the country, one to cost 


about $10,000. Up to the present we have not 
found the construction end of our business very 
satisfactory, as it is rather expensive toe send 
mechanics from Winnipeg out in the country and 
board them and then try to compete with the local 
contractors. We, of course, put up a much better 
house for the customer than the local carpenter 
can do and in time no doubt we shall be able to 
get a better price.’’ 





Lumbermen Build Hog House for Fair 


SPpoKANE, WASH., July 26.—Spokane Lumbermen 
have donated the material for a model hog house 
to be built for demonstration and education at 
the fairgrounds. The house will be erected under 
the direction of C. H. Fiske of the county agricul- 
turist’s office. The house will afford quarters for 
eight animals and will be so built that the sun 
will shine on the farrowing pens from 10 0’clock to 
2 o’clock every day.. There will be four farrowing 
pens on each side of the house. Five Spokane lum- 
ber companies are interested in the work. 





FIFTEEN MILLION regulation hand grenades, com- 
plete except for the explosive charge and fuse, have 
been turned over to the Treasury Department by the 
War Department. They make excellent savings 
banks for small change, as well as being interesting 
souvenirs of the great war. One of these grenade 
banks will be given to every school boy or girl 
under 10 years old, who when school reopens next 
fall can show one war savings stamp earned during 
vacation and tell how it was earned. The same offer 
holds good for boys and girls over 10, except that 
they must show two stamps instead of one. Distri- 
bution of the banks will be under the control of the 
savings directors of the twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts, 





NEWS NOTES FROM THE BUILDING FIELD 


BUILDING EXCHANGE OFFICIALS MEET 


Ba.LtTiMorE, Mp., July 28.—The board of control 
and jurisdiction of the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges and the conference of secre- 
taries of the exchanges comprising the national body 
will hold sessions today and tomorrow. The board 
will receive reports from all sections and discuss 
matters pertinent to the building trades. The 
conference of secretaries is held annually at the 
time of the yearly convention, but the one to be 
held here this week is the first semiannual gather- 
ing. 

There was talk here last week of a general strike 
of carpenters for higher pay, but a walkout has 
not occurred, and as far as can be learned the 
feeling among the men is not favorable to a 
strike at this time. 


~ 





LAUNCH HOUSE BUILDING PROJECTS 

LansinG, Micu., July 29.—The Standard Real 
Estate Co. has interested outside capital to the 
extent of $250,000 and will at once start the con- 
struction of thirty-five homes to cost $5,500 to 
$6,500. The Farmington Co. has started founda- 
tion work on ten houses in Farmington, west of the 
city, the houses being of the two bedroom type, 
costing $1,500 each. 

By a vote of more than five to one the people 
of Lansing on July 26 approved the issuance of 
$1,321,000 in bonds for public improvements, This 
is the biggest bond issue in the history of the city. 





CARPENTERS ADOPT WISE COURSE 


LYNN, Mass., July 28.—Six hundred members of 
the Lynn carpenters’ union at a meeting held last 
week unanimously voted not to ask for a wage in- 
crease at this time, declaring that in view of the 
gradual recovery of the building industry from its 
long period of stagnation contractors and building 
material dealers need the carpenters’ codperation in 
bringing about real activity and prosperity in the 
building trades. This conservative action was taken 
in the face of the fact that Lynn union carpenters 
are getting only 80 cents an hour, with a 45-hour 
week, while in nearby cities carpenters have de- 
manded and received as high as $1.10 an hour. 





DISCUSS PLANS FOR BUILDING PROGRAM 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 28.—Plans for adopting 
the home building promotion program of the Na- 
tional Builders’ Bureau are under consideration by 
the Cleveland retail lumber interests and within a 
short time a decision will be reached. The move- 
ment in Cleveland was launched at a special meet- 
ing of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, at 
which the members were addressed by F. H. Beck- 
man, general manager of the bureau. He explained 
the purposes of the bureau and the aid it can give 
retail lumber dealers, in that it offers plans and 
machinery for bringing into the retail lumber deal- 


er’s office the prospective home builder, and in a 
sense makes the lumber dealer a contractor. Con- 
sensus among leading retail interests is that the 
time is opportune to adopt this program, but fur- 
ther investigation will be made by a committee, 
which includes J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Board of Lumber Dealers; George 8S. Gynn, 
president of the board, and head of the Wilson 
Avenue Lumber Co.; Guy Gray, T. C. Williams and 
John Cramer. 





CAMPAIGN SHOWS FINE RESULTS 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 28.—During the 
period of less than three months that the ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ campaign has been in progress in 
this city more homes have been built than during 
any period of equal length in the city’s history. 
Building permits issued in the last eighty-five days 
total considerably over $2,000,000. Ordinarily July 
is the dullest month of the year in the building line, 
but this year is making a wonderful record. 


Get What You 
Really Want! 


DON'T BUY WHAT YOU DON'T NEED 














HINK first how many 
hours of work each 
purchase will cost you. 


Steady saving will bring 
a Home, a Business, or 
something else worth 
while within your reach. 


Saving money is easy 
with WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS. They are 
always worth more than 
you paid for them. 




















A CURRENT APPEAL FOR THRIFT 


LUMBER COMPANY BUILDS MANY HOUSES 

Daas, Tex., July 28.—In keeping with its 
‘*Build Now’’ slogan, the Clem Lumber Co. has 
adopted plans for the erection of 150 residences at 
an aggregate of about $650,000. These homes are 
in addition to those the company has already fin- 
ished. It recently completed the erection of twenty 
residences. T'wenty others are under construction 
and contracts have been let for fifteen more. 

‘‘We plan to do our part to reduce the house 
shortage in Dallas,’’ declared Manager A. I. Cham- 
mack, of the Clem company. ‘‘The demand for 
modern cottage homes costing from $4,000 to $6,000 
was never greater than now. Our building program 
will be increased if arrangements can be made to 
get sufficient skilled and unskilled labor. Dallas 
wil be able to stand an increase of several thousand 
homes a year for the next five or ten years.’’ 





SET MARK AT 2,000 HOMES 


PonTIAc, MicuH., July 29.—A home building pro- 
gram calling for 2,000 homes within the year has 
been started under the leadership of the Pontiae 
Board of Commeree. Already more than 600 
houses have been pledged in a home building drive 
begun in response to a statement by President W. 
L. Day, of the General Motors Corporation, that 
the building of a new plant depends largely on 
housing facilities. 

Under an arrangement offered thru the Pontiac 
Mortgage Investment Co. and the local banks, any 
lot holder may obtain a mortgage for half the 
value of the completed house and the investment 
company will take a second mortgage for a reason- 
able amount. This makes it possible for men of 
small means to build their own homes or to erect 
one or two for rental purposes on a small margin 
of actual cash in hand. 





FAVORS CREATION OF HOUSING BUREAU 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—In connection with 
the Tinkham bill to create a bureau of housing 
and living conditions in the Department of Labor, 
Seeretary Wilson, of that department, has written 
to Chairman Langley, of the House committee on 
public buildings and grounds, outlining his views. 
The secretary favors the passage of the bill, say- 
ing that the housing shortage during the coming 
winter is bound to be the worst ever known, and 
that every effort should be made during the sum- 
mer and fall to stimulate the building of homes 
and to‘ assist communities in making available all 
existing housing facilities in order that hardship 
may be reduced to a minimum. He thinks that 
such a bureau as provided for in the proposed law 
‘“should conduct extensive research in the field of 
housing in order to discover and bring to view 
every available means of reducing the cost of good 
housing for the industrial communities of the 
United States.’’ 
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Stockraising and 


A correspondent in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ef July 12 tells of a very significant development, 
the combination of stockraising and timber grow- 
ing on large farm areas in New England. That 
form of industry can hardly be called established 
or general, but at one place and another it is in 
fact practiced in more or less systematic form, 
and there are great advantages. Full use of the 
different resources of land is secured; labor re- 
quirement is balanced; to a marked extent grazing 
helps the timber by keeping down bushes and 
hardwood sprouts that interfere with the pine 
which is the valuable species. Then, as Mr. Bart- 
lett indicates, profit has in that region been long 
and fully demonstrated. 

Readers may like to know of instances in the 
South where somewhat the same thing is being 
practiced. It is not general there for which evident 
reasons exist in the fact that second growth has 
not reached near the value it has in the Northeast 
and because in a large part of the territory farm 
ownership is confined to the area actually culti- 
vated. Nevertheless, several men who are work- 
ing on much the same idea have been found in 
the course of recent travel in that section. 

Photograph No. 1 shows how the farmer often 
helps timber undesignedly. By fencing in a patch 
of ground not actually used, a Texas farmer has 
kept hogs off and allowed young longleaf pine to 
come up, while outside the fence where hogs and 
fire range it is entirely absent. Photograph No. 2 
shows what sometimes results from the practice. 














No. 1—YOUNG PINE SPRANG UP WHEN PRO- 
TECTED FROM HOGS AND FIRE 


Trees here 33 years old are 60 to 70 feet high, 
and in parts not too dense are of a diameter such 
that several thousand feet of small dimension 
lumber could be cut per acre. 

Christopher Nelson is a farmer of Winn Parish, 
La., whose main business is raising cattle and hogs, 
but the young loblolly timber growing up on the 
land he owns, he believes, is some time going to 
bring him or his sons good money; therefore he 
will not sell, and he is protecting it as well as he 
can from fire. Timber of the size on his farm 
would be worth a lot of money in New England 
today, but where it is located the owner evidently 
must wait some years for a harvest. 

A North Florida man, owner of 3,500 acres, in 
part farmed on leases, fenced and grazed for the 
balance, two or three years ago woke up to the 
idea that he had good value in the form of young 
timber. Last November, he was marketing in the 
form of ties some old stuff left scattered around 
by early logging; and this he was doing not only 
for the revenue but because he had come to realize 
that by this means he gave freedom to his thrifty 
young timber. He firmly believes in this as 
property. Picture No. 3 shows how some of it is 
responding to two years of fire protection, and 
No. 4 shows how at another point timber growing 
and grazing work together. In the foreground is 
an opening full of carpet grass, with young slash 
pines starting up also. The bunch of young timber 
showing behind will be due for cutting before 
many years. Grass will follow it and be used 
until the piece of ground again restocks with timber. 
Thus resources, whichever come naturally and are 
ready at the time, are utilized. 

Perhaps the best instance of the farmer-forester 
at haad is D. J. Godwin of Argyle, Georgia, who 
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owns 600 acres of land and is very likely to acquire 
more. On this he expects finally to settle his three 
sons at farming, and 150 or 200 acres may be so 
utilized. On the balance, supplemented by feed 
raised for winter, he believes he could, if ever 
there is restriction on the range, graze fifty cattle; 
but he looks forward also to systematic growing and 
utilization of timber. This in fact he has already 
practiced for a number of years, bleeding his trees 











No. 2—THESE SECOND-GROWTH TREES, 33 YEARS 
OLD, WOULD CUT DIMENSION 


carefully himself and selling the gum instead of 
selling or leasing; meanwhile keeping fire out as 
far as possible. As a result to date he has, be- 
sides the income derived from turpentine and a 
million and a half of bled-out timber sold a year 
ago, a handsome growth of slash and longleaf 
pine over much of his property. He is confident 
and independent, except that he would like help 
from his neighbors and the public in the matter 
of fire protection. 

These scattered instances show what some men 
think or have already done, and in what they are 
doing there is room at the South for thousands. 
Henry Hardtner, the lumberman-forester of Urania, 
La., thinks development in this fashion (areas up 
to two sections, sufficient of the best soil farmed, 
the balanee devoted to grazing and timber raising) 
is the form which would make areas of medium 
and low grade soil in the southern country more 




















No. 3—SEEDLINGS MAKE QUICK RESPONSE WHEN 
NOT HANDICAPPED BY DESTRUCTIVE 
AGENCIES 


profitable than any other system. If on closer 
examination it should continue to look so, that 
would be a thing to work for systematically. 


VILLAGE MAKES GOOD WAR RECORD 


Some of the records of war service made by small 
and otherwise insignificant communities show in a 
striking manner the foundation of America’s great- 
ness. The village of Warland, Mont., for example, 
according to a writer in the News, of Libby, Mont., 
consisting of not more than three hundred people, 
with no rich farmers or business men, and but one 
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industry of any importance—the Baird-Harper 
Lumber Co.—invested more than $44,000 in cash 
and gave many hundreds of dollars’ worth of cloth- 
ing and other supplies to help win the war. Every 
war agency received substantial support from War- 
land. 

* * * 

The agriculture and marketing committee of 
Birmingham, Ala., in codperation with the Southern 
Bell Telephone Co., and the agricultural depart- 
ments of the railroads, is moving to have installed 
publie scales in all northern counties of the State 
for the weighing of farm products. Local com- 
mittees are appointed in each community to handle 
the matter locally. 

* * ow 

The following letter from L. W. Roberts, presi- 
dent, Athens (Ohio) Lumber Co., contains vital 
suggestions for community builders: ‘‘We wish 
to answer your letter by saying we have read your 
article on ‘‘ Brimfield Points the Way,’’ and are 
glad to know that this community spirit which is 
developing in many American communities today 
is finding concrete expression in some places. Our 
little city and community has some of this spirit 
but it has not yet developed into anything tangible. 
There has been some talk of erecting a memorial 
hospital here for the County, but the territory 
seems to be too large, for there are two cities in 
Athens County between which there exists some 
jealousy, and no agreement could be reached on a 
location so the matter was dropped. We are of 
the opinion that the small community center is the 














No. 4—TIMBER GROWING AND GRAZING WORK 
TOGETHER ; CARPET GRASS IN FOREGROUND 


practical thing. The churches of our County are 
working along the line of developing community 
spirit and we predict that great things not only 
secular but sacred will come out of this movement. 
It behooves the lumber and material man to encour- 
age and keep in touch with the movement to erect 
the community house or church not only for his 
social and religious welfare as a citizen but also 
for his business welfare as a dealer.’’ 


AN IDEAL CITY 


A city, sanitary, convenient, substantial; where 
the houses of the rich and poor are alike—com- 
fortable and beautiful; where the streets are clean 
and the sky line is clear as country air; where the 
architectual excellence of its buildings adds beauty 
and dignity to its streets; where parks and play- 
grounds are within reach of every child; where 
living is pleasant, toil honorable, and recreation 
plentiful; where capital is respected, but not wor- 
shipped; where commerce in goods is great, but 
no greater than the intercharge of ideas; where 
industry thrives and brings prosperity alike to 
employer and employed; where education and art 
have a place in every home; where worth and not 
wealth gives standing to men; where the power of 
character lifts men to leadership; where interest 
in publie affairs is a test of citizenship, and devo- 
tion to the public weal is a badge of honor; where 
government is always honest and efficient, and the 
principles of democracy find their fullest and truest 
expression; where the people of all the earth can 
come and be blended into one community life, and 
where each generation will vie with the past te 
transmit to the next a city greater, better, and 
more beautiful than the last. 

—Mayo Fesler, in ‘‘Greater Trenton.’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Wyoming Gives the Visitor Some Surprises—Cheyenne’s Annual Spectacle—Selling Lumber 
in a Section of Big Land Holdings—Western Delivery and Housing Problems 


The plains have a good many surprises for the 
person who is not familiar with them. If he knows 
America’s outdoors only as the parklike country 
sides of New Jersey or the enterprising, corn-cov- 
ered hills of Iowa and Illinois he is due to learn 
a few things west of the Big Muddy. He will, in 
fact, have so many different sensations the first 
day that unless he is a robust person he will simply 
quit looking and will begin playing solitaire or 
reading the stock reports. ‘The first sensation 
probably will be the utter bigness of the place; 
the next the natural resources; the third the sparse 
population; the fourth a growing conviction that 
all this mammoth outdoors can’t have much cash 
value or it would be better watched and tended; the 
fifth a feeling of sudden loneliness and a desire 
to get out of such overwhelming vacancy that will 
support only about one man and one steer to the 
square mile, 

Then, if he is on the Lincoln Highway in eastern 
Wyoming he is due for another surprise; and he 
must be fagged and jaded indeed if he doesn’t 
get a real thrill. His ear suddenly rolls on to the 
edge of a great basin, and below him he imagines 
there are spread out all the kingdoms of the west- 
ern world. As far as his eye will reach to the 
north and south is this great valley with its long, 
low undulations and its delicate plains colors, and 
to the westward his vision is stopped only by the 
foothills of the Rockies scores of miles away. In 
the midst of this giant basin lies Cheyenne, a tiny 
jewel of spires and the green of trees, a small 
drop of a town as seen from this height. It gives 
a person an odd sensation to look down on a city 
lying seemingly at his feet and still miles away, 
to see the open plains country stretching away from 
it on all sides and thus giving it the appearance 
of smallness and detachment. It seems unreal, and 
after his experience with the dazzling plains sun- 
shine and perhaps a mirage or two on a hot after- 
noon he may rub his eyes and look again. 


A Metropolis of the Plains 


But he will find that he is not deceived. And 
after he has driven several times as far as he 
thinks he should he will come to a pleasant and 
wealthy city of about 15,000 persons. He has be- 
come used to the tiny little towns of a few hundred 
people, and these towns are long distances apart. 
They are pretty and new and cheerful, but they 
are mere villages with a store or two, an elevator, 
the ever present garage and two or three dozen 
cottages. He has seen farm houses of all kinds, 
but most of them have been small and unpreten- 
tious and have looked even smaller than they are 
in the immensity of the plains. He has come to 
think in the dull, subdued way that the wide West 
induces in a man that out here he is in a different 
world; a world where distance is the chief com- 
modity, where wealth and crowds as he knows such 
things back home are ruled out of the game, where 
industry and sport alike consist of sunburned men 
in overalls driving tractors thru fields apparently 
the size of eastern townships. But here is Chey- 
enne, 

A city of 15,000, East or West, is not likely to be 
overwhelmingly sophisticated and cosmopolitan, but 
my guess is that a western city of that size will be 
more cosmopolitan than its eastern cousin. It is 
a metropolis, the place to which people go for the 
comforts and elegance of city life. It may be 
small, but it draws from an immense territory. 
Business centers there, and banking follows bus- 
iness. Cheyenne has more banks than churches, 
and it is pretty liberally supplied with the latter. 
I was told that three national banks in the city have 
deposits amounting in the aggregate to more than 
$15,000,000. This is an average of $1,000 for each 
citizen of the town; and this takes no account of 
the deposits in the State banks, of which there are 
a rather large number. Cheyenne is an important 
railroad center and this makes it an important 
shipping point. It is the State capital, which 
centers political life there. It is the great clearing 
house and head town for the immense ranch in- 
terests of the State, and during the last couple of 
years it has been important because Fort D. A. 
Russell is located just outside the city limits. This 
army post is one of the oldest in the West, but it 
reached its present size under the care of Senator 
Warren. The Government spent a good many mil- 
lions on it in peace times, erecting permanent 
buildings. At present it is used chiefly as a mus- 
tering out post, and at the time of our visit the 
troop trains came in weekly and often daily, bring- 








ing the boys recruited from this general section. 
They are here only a few days before being given 
the coveted discharge papers that permit them to 
go back to ‘‘civies’’ again. 


The Spectacular Past and the Prosaic Present 


Cheyenne is full of local color and dash even 
when seen by people who don’t have much idea of 
the history of the place and who don’t know where 
to look for the sights of special significance. It 
is an old city, judged by the standards of the 
plains, being about 50 years of age. The doings 
that have happened on its streets entitle it to the 
distinetion, of a worthiness varying with the in- 
dividual preference of each person, of being ranked 
with Deadwood and Cripple Creek and the other 
early eruptions of robust crime. This period is 
now with the historians, and like most other vigor- 
ous cities Cheyenne is more interested in the fu- 
ture than in the past. It still serves up a yearly 
reminder of the old days and of certain sports and 
occupations that still persist, in the form of the 
so-called ‘‘Frontier Days Celebration.’’ This is 
a virtual wild west show of amateurs. The one 
and only time I witnessed this highly spectacular 
event was a number of years ago while Buffalo 
Bill was still alive. It is an event that every per- 
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“One man and one steer to the square mile’ 


son interested in western frontier life and history 
ought to see. Visitors to the number of 20,000 or 
30,000 come every year to see the riding and roping, 
the Indian war dances, the stage coach driving, the 
frontier parades and all the rest. It is probably 
the most spectacular and colorful event staged in 
the world. Cowboys from all over the range country 
save up money with which to buy wonderful green 
or yellow hats, angora ‘‘chaps,’’ hand-tooled 
saddles and the like in which to shine at the big 
show in Cheyenne. These things are costly, too. 
Your dandy who takes to moonlight clothes and 
silk socks hardly pays more for his parlor clothes 
than your cowboy pays for the wool, silk and 
leather with which he arrays himself. One of them 
alone might look funny; but hundreds of them 
together have a swagger appearance in good keep- 
ing with the skill in riding, roping and shooting 
which they possess. 

A few cowboys are to be seen at any time in 
Cheyenne, tho usually the big, soft hats are their 
only marks of distinction other than clean overalls 
and a wonderful coat of tan. But the city with its 
fine capitol, its parks and nice dwelling houses and 
fine lawns and smart shops and its comfortable and 
elegant -Plains Hotel looks like any wealthy and 
friendly city. In places where people have to take 
some trouble to make lawns, it seems to me, the 
lawns are extra fine in appearance. This is true 
here in Cheyenne. A person sees block after block 
of velvety turf, and every evening he sees the 
sprays supplying the artificial rain that makes 
this turf possible. 


Retailing in a Section of Big Distances 


One of the things affecting lumber sales to the 
country near Cheyenne is the fact that the land is 
still owned in big blocks, Senator Warren has per- 
haps the largest holdings near this city. How 
large they are I don’t know. I’ve heard the War- 
ren ranches estimated at 1,000 sections. Other 


men have told me this was too small an estimate. 
In either case it makes quite a spot on the map of 
Wyoming. As always happens when land is held 
in big blocks, there are large areas with few im- 
provements on them. Sometimes there will be 
hardly a cross fence. If land is divided up into 
small areas and sold as farms, each farm will have 
its own set of buildings. This makes for larger 
lumber sales, but this is not all. If land is farmed 
efficiently in reasonably small areas it will produce 
more than if handled in great blocks. Some people 
think the Warren holdings will be placed on the 
market; others think the senator has so much pride 
in his ranches that he will not consent to break 
them up. 

Lumber retailing in Cheyenne, I understand, has 
followed somewhat the same course of development 
that all business here has followed. It began in a 
distinctly individualistic way that presently 
changed into rivalry and warfare as competition 
came in. It followed the usual course of business 
that is conducted on the theory that competition 
is the life of trade and that competition is possible 
only on the basis of price. The old timers shake 
their heads and laugh at the recollections of the 
game old days. But these things passed just as 
the buffalo and the hostile Indian passed. Good 
retailing has been the rule for a good many years; 
and while there still is plenty of competition among 
the three yards it is reasonable competition and 
is based more on service and less on price. 

One example of codperative effort is the cutting 
out of free deliveries. Last year while the war 
was on and labor was scarce the yards came to the 
conclusion that something must be done about de- 
liveries. Ag usual, it was the contractor who sinned 
most flagrantly in the abuse of deliveries. One 
lumberman told me that one day he made thirteen 
deliveries to one job and that all the stuff delivered 
brought something less than $4. Such things take 
all the profit out of sales, and they are in no sense 
justified. The contractor finds he needs a 2x4 
and telephones for it. He turns in a regular fire 
call; has to have that stick right away if not 
sooner. He gives the yard to understand that he 
ean’t be fooling around waiting for his stuff, so if 
they want his business they’d better show a little 
speed. Ten minutes later he wants a bundle of 
flooring, and so on. When he is urged to use a little 
common sense he puts on an air of injured virtue 
and wants to know how a man can build houses 
when he can’t get any codperation from the lum- 
ber dealers. But he can be led to see that these 
little jags are not necessary; a touch on the pocket- 
book nerve is sufficient. If the dealer tells him 
to go to it; to order as many little jags as he wants 
to, but that each load will cost him 25 or 50 cents, 
then it is that he sees a great light. When he 
orders a 2x4 he manages to add enough to make a 
full load. 


Use and Abuse in Delivery 


I don’t think many dealers institute a charge 
system in the belief that it will make them a profit. 
Most of them would be willing to handle ordinary 
town delivery on a no-charge basis, taking care of 
the cost of delivery in the price of the lumber. The 
charge system is of value largely in eliminating 
abuses. At 25 or 50 cents a load a delivery man 
would have to haul a lot of lumber in a day to put 
his department of the business on a profitable 
basis. But if he can make one trip answer the 
purpose where six trips were necessary before he 
is making more profit than is measured by the 
money charge for making the one trip. In some 
places dealers try to: make a sufficient charge 80 
that delivery will be self sustaining or perhaps show 
a reasonable profit on investment. This is correct 
in principle, but it is sometimes hard to manage 
when practically applied. 

Deliveries in Cheyenne are made for the most 
part by small trucks equipped with rather short 
but wide bodies. Long sticks are piled on the 
sides where they lie alongside the driver and extend 
as far forward, if need be, as the radiator. There 
are special standards set in the body to hold these 
sticks in place at the sides. I believe that all the 
yards use machines of this kind. William R. Grier, 
of the Grier Lumber Co., said he believed these 
machines were the best kind for the peculiar situa- 
tion in Cheyenne. ’ 

‘‘No doubt there are places for every kind of 
delivery truck,’’ he said, ‘‘but as nearly as I can 
tell these little fellows answer our purpose as well 
as any kind of machine could. We don’t deliver 
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outside of town except out to the fort, and the 
streets are always in good shape. This machine 
will haul 3,000 pounds or more without strain; 
it represents a low investment and a low operat- 
ing cost, and it makes quick trips and is easily 
handled. The ranches have some heavy trucks, for 
they must make long hauls with heavy loads; but 
their problem is different from ours.’? 

The Grier yard is well shedded and the build- 
ings are painted white. It is located on the Lin- 
eoln Highway in the eastern part of town. It is 
not possible to say definitely of just how much 
value in an. advertising way nice sheds that are 
well painted and neatly kept may be considered to 
be. Most progressive lumbermen lay a good deal 
of stress on these things. The sale of lumber is 
not confined any more to the making of mere shelter 
against the elements. Houses are junked or sold 
in these days because they are hopelessly ugly 
nearly as often as because they are cold in winter 
or don’t keep the rain out. As long as people 
are ambitious for nice looking houses and as long 
as they are imitative there will be good reason for 
nice looking sheds, 


The Housing Problem in the Northwest 


That Cheyenne stands in need of more houses 
is indicated by the following clipping taken from 
the Cheyenne State Leader: 

‘*City officials have granted permission to six 
families who have arrived in the city recently, but 
have been unable to find houses, to put up tents 
until housing facilities are provided. The per- 
mission was granted provided proper sanitary pre- 
cautions were taken. 

‘“*The demands for houses are steadily increas- 
mg. It is estimated that two new families have 
arrived in town every three days for the past month. 
Aside from this steady influx of population there 
will be a large number of employees for the new 
Union Pacific shops and also of the International 
Harvester Co., to arrive in the city within the next 
few months, thus making an addition of 200 or 
more new families.’’ 

The lumbermen tell me all the houses in the city 
are occupied, so some rapid building is due if 
these 200 families are to have frame houses next 
winter. This tent stuff goes all right for a short 
time in summer, especially in this wonderful eli- 
mate; but I have another idea about the joys of 
tent life when winter happens along. This rapid 
influx of people makes an interesting comment upon 
the development of Wyoming. It indicates that 
the time has come when this State is going to 
show some real speed in the matter of growth. 


Wyoming’s Mineral and Other Resources 


‘*Wyoming has not developed so very rapidly up 
to a short time ago,’’ Mr. Gier said. ‘‘Our popu- 
lation has been sparse, and our natural resources 
not well known. All western states have been de- 
veloped largely with eastern capital. Colorado has 
long been known to eastern capitalists and they 
have been ready to advance the money for any 
mineral or agricultural development that looked 
good. But until a short time ago the mineral de- 
posits in Wyoming, nearly if not quite as rich as 
those of Colorado, have gone begging. But that 
is being changed now. Oil developments are tak- 
ing place in the central part of the state and they 
already have proved of tremendous value. This 
has turned the attention of capitalists our way, 
and now any kind of project that is reasonable 
and sound can be financed without trouble. A 
huge amount of money is being made in Wyoming 
oil, tho here as in other places a person hears of 
the lucky men but not of the unlucky. I was in 
Cripple Creek in its bonanza days, and while every- 
body was talking about the one man who picked up 
a fortune nobody said anything about the dozen 
or the hundred who didn’t make a day’s wages. 








“Then it is that he sees a great light” 


‘¢This mineral development will help out farming 
and stock raising by bringing more people and 
more wealth to the state. We need more farmers. 
Cattle raising is the big stand-by in Wyoming, 
for we can fatten steers on this Wyoming grass 
ready for market. Nearly every farmer raises 
some cattle as a surety of having an income. Then 
he does some dry farming on the side. With more 
people there would be more farming and more 
farm buildings. 

**Retailing is going pretty well this year after 
having stood still during the war. We are learn- 
ing some things about retailing. We have a little 
informal association including the dealers within 
a reasonable distance of Cheyenne. There are no 
officers and no dues; but we meet every once in 
a while and get acquainted and discuss the problem 
of retailing. It’s surprising how much this has 
done to stabilize lumber selling by putting it on 
a sound basis.’’ 


A Pioneer Retailer 


M. P. Keefe, of the National Lumber & Mill 
Co., is a delightful Irishman and one of the early 
settlers of Cheyenne. He is an old contractor and 
followed this business until a few years ago. He 
built the state capitol and most of the other public 
buildings in the city, owns a planing mill which he 
rents out to his former foreman and has been in 
the retail lumber business about ten years. Mr. 
Keefe has a nice plant with paved alleys and fine 
sheds and evidently is handling a big amount of 
building this year. He mentioned having finished 
delivery on twenty-four cottages that were at the 
time being erected by a building company. Chey- 
enne evidently needs to resort to wholesale build- 
ing methods to catch up with her population, and 
evidently this block of cottages is one effort in 
this direction. 

Mr. Keefe came to Cheyenne from Chicago in 
1872, stayed about a year, returned to Chicago for 
a few years, came back to Cheyenne in 1876 and 
has been here ever since. So he has seen about 
all of the town there has ever been. I asked him 
if the buffalo herds were here when he was a new- 
comer, and he said a few of them were left but 
not many. He then gave me a new idea about the 
destruction of the buffalo herds by the early sett- 
lers. In the first place the wild cattle were terribly 
destructive. They trampled out crops and knocked 
down the stoutest fences and even overturned 
buildings. This didn’t make the frontiersmen feel 
any too good. But a second reason was just as 
strong. Indians were very troublesome. But 
Indians being hunters and not farmers couldn’t live 
away from game; and their chief subsistence was 
buffalo meat. Buffalo robes also furnished cloth- 
ing and coverings for tepees. So by destroying the 
buffalo or driving them to other parts of the 
country the early settlers saved their crops and 
got rid of the Indians. The latter migrated with 
the buffalo. 

Mr. Keefe, I think, went into the retail business 
a number of years ago when retailing was still 
in a belligerent condition. He has gradually got- 
ten to be a full-fledged retailer and has dropped 
his contracting and milling. The mill as operated 
by the foreman who rents it from Mr. Keefe does 
a profitable local business; but milling is a bus- 
iness in itself, so Mr. Keefe thinks, and he is glad 
to have it operated in that way. Local and special 
work is about all that is profitable, for the Denver 
mills: compete on large jobs outside of Cheyenne, 
and on stock work the big mills have the advantage 
in being able to use cheaper labor. 

‘‘Kverything is going higher in price,’’ Mr. 
Keefe remarked as we sat in his pleasant office. 
‘*TIn a way I don’t blame labor for asking higher 
wages. If laboring men don’t get more money 
they can’t live. I’ve raised all my men without 
waiting for them to ask for more. In fact, I’ve 
raised them twice during the last year. It’s been 
hard to do, for running the business requires more 
than twice the capital investment it did a few years 
ago. The business must earn more, and it isn’t 
always easy to make it do that.’’ 

Mr. Keefe was extraordinarily lucky in the 
spring. Just before the big raise in lumber prices 
he bought about twenty cars of stock and got 
deliveries on all of them. I meet a good many men 
who bought in time but who have had no luck in 
getting the shipment on their orders. 


I am told that Mr. Keefe has done much good 
work in getting the retailing of lumber in this 
part of the country put on a sound basis and in 
getting competition shifted from the basis of price 
to the basis of service. He did not tell me this. 
But I understand that he has cooperated with the 
other dealers in putting the business on a basis that 
is fair to customer and to dealer and that yields a 
legitimate profit. This has been brought about by 
better understanding of the real, underlying prin- 
ciples of retailing. Service of this kind is of in- 
estimable value to a community, and a lumberman 
who aids in bringing it about is a real public 
benefactor. The public has only to understand 

















“The latter migrated with the buffalo” 


the real underlying principles of business to under- 
stand that this is true. 


Catering to the Rancher 


I found P. J. Black, of the P. J. Black Lumber 
Co., in his vine-covered office selling some cement 
and a few odds and ends of lumber to a bronzed 
ranchman. This man had a big roll of woven 
fence and a couple of spools of barbed wire in his 
wagon. 

‘Since ranchmen and farmers can get wire 
we’ve had a big revival in the sale of posts,’’ Mr. 
Black remarked. ‘‘ During the war wire was not 
to be had at all, so of course we couldn’t sell posts. 
I’d bought a car early in the spring of 1918 and had 
gotten about twice as many in the ear as I’d ex- 
pected. So I carried about 5,000 posts for more 
than a year without selling a wagon load. All of 
a sudden this spring when wire became available 
the ranchmen began buying posts and cleaned me 
out in short order. I’ve got more ordered and have 
had them ordered for quite a while, but I can’t get 
shipment on them. 


‘Prices surely are advancing at a great rate. 
In fact, they’re going up so fast it is hard to keep 
retail prices abreast of them. However, the matter of 
price per thousand doesn’t figure much except in 
very large orders, and even there I try to keep 
away from quoting by the thousand, for such a 
price means little or nothing to the average custo- 
mer. In small jobbing orders I always quote by 
the job. If a person comes in and asks the price 
of flooring by the thousand I don’t say it is $85. 
That sounds too big. The customer without figuring 
up will jump to the conclusion that it will cost him 
at least $85. But when I ask how large the room is 
and tell him how much the flooring will cost by the 
job he usually says that is about what he expected. 
He’s satisfied.’’ 


‘“You seem to have a fine climate here,’’ I re- 
marked as I was saying goodby. 

‘*Finest in the world,’’ Mr. Black answered. 
‘“We’re more than a mile high, and while the days 
are warm the nights are always cool. In fact, 
they’re too cool to make this a corn country. Just 
now we need a little more rain. A good rain would 
give the crops a boost, and it would give the ranch- 
ers the needed confidence to set them building. 
We’d have a big jump in ranch business following a 
few good showers.’’ 





EMPLOYEES TO RECEIVE MANY BENEFITS 


SoutH BeEnp, Inp., July 28.—An advanced indus- 
trial relations program will be put into effect 
Aug. 1 by the Studebaker Corporation. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 employees are affected. The South 
Bend plants will operate on a schedule of 48 hours 
a week, harmonizing with the schedules of the De- 
troit and Walkerville plants. All wage rates will 
be adjusted to compensate employees fer the re- 
duced operating hours. Wages will also be in- 
creased when adjustments are considered necessary, 
as it is the intention of the corporation to pay 
wages as high as those generally prevailing in simi- 
lar trades thruout the districts in which its plants 
are located. Plans are being made for the benefit 
of employees receiving $2,000 or less, under which 
continuous service will be rewarded. ‘There will 
be annual awards, annual vacations with pay, the 
privilege of stock purchase, old age pensions and 
life insurance. These provisions will have priority 
over dividends to stockholders. Anniversary checks 
of 5 percent of yearly salaries will be paid new 
employees and of 10 percent to employees on their 
fifth anniversary. .Employees may purchase stock 
of the corporation at 50 percent of the market 
price, within certain limitations. The pension plan 
will double the present benefits to employees. 
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REVIEW OF THE LUMBER TRADE DURING WAR 


Bulletin Details Government Consumption — Discusses Price Movements — Suggests Forestry as Basis for 
Permanency of the Industry and Long Term Financing to Bar Overproduction 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—The War Indus- 
tries Board (no longer in active existence) has pre- 
pared in codperation with the United States Forest 
Service an exhaustive bulletin on ‘‘ Prices of Lum- 
ber.’’ The bulletin is No. 43 in a series treating 
of prices during the war. 

In the introduction it is stated that ‘‘ these 
studies aim to make the price quotations gathered 
by various Government agencies available to those 
concerned with problems of business readjustment, 
and to provide a permanent record of the great 
revolution in prices that accompanied the world 
war.’’ 

This quotation has to do with all bulletins in the 
series of fifty planned. As a matter of fact the 
figures on lumber prices during the war would not 
be in any sense news to the lumber industry. The 
various schedules published by the director of lum- 
ber and the old lumber committee of the Counsel of 
National Defense are set forth in full. These were 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 4s issued. 

Nevertheless, lumbermen will be interested to 
procure copies of this bulletin as a historic docu- 
ment. It covers lumber prices from 1913 to 1919, 
and also goes back even further into the history of 
prices by way of illustration and deals with the 
importance of the lumber industry, imports and ex- 
ports, production and various other phases. 

The bulletin also sets forth in detail the Govern- 
ment consumption of lumber during the war. These 
figures credit Uncle Sam with having purchased 
6,349,344,000 feet of lumber of various species dur- 
ing the war. Of this quantity the army purchased 
5,435,241,000 feet, board measure, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation 792,228,000 feet and the navy 
121,875,000 feet. The figures for the navy cover 
hardwoods only. In addition, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation used 920,000 linear feet of white pine 
and cypress. 

Army purchases of lumber for aircraft construc- 
tion by the United States and the Allies, according 
to the bulletin, aggregated 181,249,000 feet. An 
explanatory note in this connection says: 

This represents the total amount actually shipped 
to airplane factories up to Jan. 3, 1919. The number 
of cants required to produce this material is approxi- 
mately 100 percent greater since the yield of aircraft 
cants in airplane lumber is approximately 50 percent. 
There was probably purchased, therefore, approxi- 
mately 362,000,000 board feet of cants. The above 
amount includes all spruce from the Northwest, the 
Appalachians, and New England, with the exception 
of a relatively small quantity of New England spruce 
secured directly by the navy. 

Of the airplane lumber, 104,351,000 feet was 
spruce, 72,385,000 feet Douglas fir and 4,513,000 
Port Orford cedar. 

Propeller lumber purchased by the army aggre- 
gated 39,992,000 board feet. Of this total, Central 
American mahogany provided 20,083,000 feet; black 
walnut, 10,999,000 feet; African mahogany, 6,930,- 
000 feet; cherry, 1,006,000 feet; birch, 663,000 
feet, and oak, 311,000 feet. 

For gunstocks and hand guards the Government 
purchased 98,000,000 feet, practically all black wal- 
nut. For artillery wheels 19,000,000 feet was 
bought, of which 20 to 25 percent was hickory and 
the remainder white oak. 

For animal drawn vehicles the army required 
77,000,000 feet of lumber, and for motor vehicles 
20,000,000 feet, of which 70 percent was oak, 
hickory, ash, maple, rock elm and beech, and 30 
percent poplar, gum, cottonwood and longleaf pine. 

For boxes and crating 2,000,000,000 feet was re- 
quired, 75 percent southern pine and 25 percent 
other species, chiefly white pine and birch. 

For cantonments, hospital construction, ware- 
houses ete. approximately 3,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber was used, of which 76 percent was southern 
pine, 10 percent Douglas fir, 7 percent hemlock, 3 
percent spruce, 1 percent oak and 3 percent mis- 
cellaneous. 

‘*In addition to the above quantities, a large 
amount of lumber was used for tool handles and like 
purposes for which no reliable estimate is avail- 
able,’’ states the report. 

Under the caption, ‘‘ Lumber Price Movement,’’ 
the bulletin says in part: ‘‘The movement of lum- 
ber prices previous to 1913 has not been studied 
exhaustively so far. The main work on this was 
done by Wilson Compton, who published his conclu- 
sions in 1916. (‘‘The Organization of the Lumber 
Industry,’’ by Wilson Compton, in AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Chicago, 1916.) ’’ 


Lumber Price Movement 


Discussing the general lumber price movement 
from 1913 to 1919, the bulletin says in part: 

During this period lumber prices exhibited two tend- 
encies, There was a drop from 1913 thru the third 








quarter of 1915, and a marked rise from that time, 
with one exception, thru the third quarter of 1918, 
when prices again began to fall. ‘This exception was 
the falling of prices during the second and third quar- 
ters of 1916. Another exception to this general tend- 
ency was displuyed by the higher grades of certain 
hardwoods, such as firsts and seconds of ash and hard 
maple, and by certan grades of softwoods, such as se- 
lects C and better 5/4 of eastern white pine and ran- 
dom grades in eastern spruce, all of which showed little 
or no decrease in price during the six years. 

The drop in relative lumber prices during 1913 to 
1915 was tairly uniform, the index number of the sec: 
ond quarter of 191% being 106, that of the fourth quar- 
ter 100; that of the fourth quarter of 1914, 92; and 
that of the third quarter of 1915, 90, which was the 
lowest point touched during the six-year period. Com- 
pared with this, the index numbers for the “all com- 
modities” group were 100 for the second quarter of 
1913, 102 for the fourth quarter, 98 for the fourth 
quarter of 1914, and 102 for the third quarter of 1915. 

The “all commodities” group during the second and 
fourth quarters of 1914 fell below the level of the 
second quarter of 1913, and by the third quarter of 
1915 was 2 percent above the level for the first quarter 
of 1918, while lumber in the meantime had dropped 10 
percent below the base level and 16 percent below the 
relative price of the second quarter of 1913. 

The “building materials other than lumber” group 
reflected tendencies similar to those of the lumber 
group, altho the price depression was less pronounced. 
The lowest point reached was during the third quar- 
ter of 1915, the relative price having declined from 101 
during the second quarter of 1913 to 94 in the third 
quarter of 1915. Values remained stationary at 100 
during the first three quarters of 1914, gradually 
declining from the next quarter until the lowest point 
was reached. 

The rise in the price of lumber subsequent to the 
third quarter of 1915 continued thru the first quarter 
of 1916, when the index number reached 104, or four- 
teen points rise during the two quarters. The ‘‘build- 
ing materials other than lumber” group and “all com- 
modities” showed a parallel rise of 16 points. 

During the second and third quarters of 1916 lumber 
prices dropped three points, while those of the other 
two groups above mentioned continued to rise, altha 
at a rate somewhat less than during the two previous 
quarters. The contrast between the movement of the 
prices of the two groups of building materials— 
lumber and building materials other than lumber 
—during 1916 makes it evident that factors other 
than building conditions in the country must have 
played a part in depressing the price of lumber 
and not that of building materials other than lumber. 
During the two quarters in which lumber prices were 
falling, the lumber industry was faced not only with 
a decreased demand for lumber, but also with one of 
the most serious car shortages in the history of the 
lumber business, and, as a result, with an over-produc- 
tion of material which caused a more or less demoral- 
ized condition in the industry. 

In the fourth quarter of 1916 the index number of 
lumber had risen to 107, one point higher than the 
values during the second quarter of 1913. During 
1917 lumber prices rose at a very —_ rate, the gain 
in value exceeding that of any other year for the 
1913-1918 period. The index number of lumber dur- 
ing the last quarter was 148, or forty-one points rise 
during the year, while for building materials other 
than lumber the gain was nineteen points, and for all 
commodities forty-three points. The ‘building mate- 
rials other than lumber” group showed no change in 
the value from the third to the fourth quarter, and the 
“all commodities” group dropped several points, lum- 
ber reflecting this tendency by a slight lessening of 
price increase. The difference in the action of the 
groups of building materials during this quarter was 
probably due to a slackening of building-tradeé activity, 
which affected building materials other than lumber 
but had only a minor effect on lumber itself because 
of the greatly increased demand on the surplus lumber 
stocks of the country for military purposes. 

Lumber prices continued to rise uninterruptedly 
thru the third quarter of 1918, when the highest rela- 
tive value of the six-year period was reached, namely 
177. Building materials other than lumber had risen 
during the same period to 189 and all commodities to 
197. Lumber, therefore, increased in value during this 
year 29 percent over the 1913 base; building materials 
other than lumber 49 percent, and all commodities 15 
percent. 

In the last quarter of 1918 lumber prices dropped to 
172, the “all commodities” group value rising five 
points. All kinds of lumber did not exhibit the down- 
ward tendency during the last quarter of the year. 
For example, all grades of ash, F. A. S. and saps or 
selects 4/4 yellow poplar, F. A. S. hard maple, and 
the three highest grades of birch all continued to rise, 
while most grades of eastern white pine, eastern hem- 
lock, eastern spruce, southern yellow pine, gum, chest- 
nut, and No. 1 common hickory remained more or less 
stationary. A drop in price occurred in Douglas fir, 
F. A. S. 4/4 plain oak, and the low grades of hard 
maple and birch. 


Resume of General Conditions 


The bulletin then gives a brief resume of the 
general conditions which confronted the lumber in- 
dustry from 1913 to 1918, inclusive, and which ex- 
plain in part the reasons for the course followed by 
lumber prices. 

‘“Tn reviewing the conditions which existed in the 
lumber industry during the years 1913 to 1918,’’ 
continues the writer— 


there is no evidence that prices were affected or an 
attempt made to affect them by any concerted agree- 
ment among operators, but the downward and upward 
trend of prices was due rather to various causes, some 
of which, at least, represented the cumulative results 
of a situation existing over a considerable period of 
years. 

The rising prices of the latter part of the period, 
1916 to 1918, were due chiefly to a demand for lumber 
stimulated by increased business activity, to transnor- 
tation congestion which held up prices in some regions 
thru the removal of competition and the creation of a 


relative scarcity of lumber, to the sudden and abnormal 
demands of the Government, and to the greatly in- 
creased costs of production. 

The immediate factor in the downward movement of 
prices during the first three years of the period was 
the unfavorable economic condition which existed in 
the country and led to a marked decrease in the de 
mand for lumber. The lumber industry was unable to 
meet this situation because of an inherent weakness 
in the industry itself, as indicated by the expansion 
of its lumber-producing capacity far beyond the normal 
demands. ‘The result has frequently been a marked 
overproduction during periods of limited demand. 

The lumber industry does not readily adjust its 
output to the changing requirements of the country 
because the volume of production is more often deter- 
mined by the financial needs of the operator than by 
normal demand. The lumberman is a ‘timber miner” 
who seeks to realize on his investment at the earliest 
possible moment, and who, therefore, is continually 
crowding the market with his product. Hence a slight 
unfavorable turn in the financial affairs of the coun- 
try finds the industry unprepared to meet the situation, 
So long as the operator’s financial interests are the 
chief determinant of the volume of production, just so 
long will prices continue to fluctuate whenever adverse 
economic conditions appear. 

The solution of this problem appears to rest on sev- 
eral factors, one of the most important of which is the 
transformation of timber and investments from a 
speculative to a sound investment basis. This means 
a radical reform in the methods of financing the lumber 
business, which will not only reduce the rate of inter- 
est on borrowed capital but will also, by long-time 
loans, give release from the present financial burden. 
That this is a national problem can not be doubted, 
since present conditions furnish every incentive for 
the rapid destruction of our virgin forests, with no 
effort made to replace them. There is little hope that 
conditions will change until the industry becomes a 
permanent, not a transient, feature of the industrial 
life of forest communities, and this will be possible 
only when timber production accompanies timber ex- 
ploitation. 

The prices of lumber in European countries show 
less fluctuation in value than those in this country, 
largely because the output of the industry is based on 
the productive capacity of the forest and the annual 
cut represents annual growth only. The yearly output 
thus becomes a known quantity and permits the estab- 
lishment in close proximity to the forest of permanent 
wood-using industries which form a perpetual feature 
of the industrial life of the community. 

In the United States the lumber business {fs a 
transient industry, gradually moving from one region 
to another as the raw material becomes exhausted. 
The abandoned regions in many cases become rapidly 
depopulated, because of the absence of any substitute 
employment. An increased transportation toll on 
lumber shipments is levied with each shift in the cen 
ter of production to a more remote location. This, in 
turn, leads to higher costs to the consumer with no 
relative gain to the producer. The transient character 
of the industry, therefore, has a two-fold effect upon a 
region. First, one of the chief industrial assets is 
removed and is not replaced; and, second, the cost of 
lumber is increased after the industry has disappeared. 

The ultimate solution of the question of stability in 
lumber prices rests on the practice of forestry, which 
means permanency. Until this becomes a reality we 
may look for increasing prices to the consumer, 
fluctuating profits to the producer and the rapid dimin 
ishing of a natural asset which is invaluable to a 
nation in both peace and war. 


The bulletin then discusses the movement of 
actual prices of individual species of lumber during 
the period under consideration, beginning with 
southern pine. 





SOLDIER FARM BILL MAY SOON PASS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—The House com- 
mittee on public lands has voted to report favor- 
ably the Mondell soldier settlement bill with cer- 
tain committee amendments. Chairman Sinnott 
hopes to be able to submit the report to the House 
before adjournment for recess. 

Under the provisions of the bill, it will be pos- 
sible for the Government to reclaim valuable wet 
and cut-over timber lands in the South, arid lands 
and waste and unused lands of other sections of 
the country and transform them into soldier settle- 
ment centers, each with a surrounding farming com- 
munity. 

One important amendment adopted by the com- 
mittee denies to a drafted man who refused to per- 
form his obligations the benefits of the proposed 
law. 

Another amendment authorizes the Government 
to withdraw public lands necessary for the purpose 
of the act. Provision is made for the utilization of 
the services of discharged soldiers so far as possible 
in the administrative as well as construction work. 

In Mississippi the governor is reported to have 
declared he will have nothing to do with the act. 
In order to meet this situation, an amendment 
authorizes the Government to deal with the Mis- 
sissippi or a similar situation by negotiating thru 
the State land commissioner. 

The soldier settler would have forty years to 
pay for his farm. The amount that may be ex- 
pended out of the half billion dollars (government 
fund provided for under the act), is limited to 
$1500 for improvements on any one farm, an JD- 
erease from the amount in the bill as originally 
introduced. Twelve hundred instead of $800, as 
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first proposed, could be loaned for purchase of live 
stock and farm equipment, provided that such loans 
shall not exceed 75 percent of the cost of the live 
stock and 60 percent of the cost of equipment, but 
in special emergency the secretary of the interior 
could grant relief and make additional loans up 
to two-thirds of the amount of the soldier’s cash 
investment in his land. Loans will bear only 4 
pereent interest. 


anna 


GIVES AIR SERVICE NEW LIFE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—The Senate today 
took the first constructive step looking to saving 
the Air Service from extinction when it passed a 
bill introdueed by Senator Wadsworth, of New 
York, chairman of the committee on military af- 
fairs, authorizing the retention of 8,000 emergency 
commissioned officers in the army until June 30, 
next. There is authority in the army appropriation 
bill for the retention of 10,000 and the Wadsworth 
bill brings the total up to 18,000. 

The vitally important technical engineering sec- 
tion, lack of which was the greatest single cause 
of delay in getting the war aircraft program going, 
can be saved intact under this bill, which will give 
the Air Service well over 1,000 commissioned offi- 
cers. 

Fonds are available for continuing the experi- 
mental and test work of the technical engineering 
section, whose experts will continue their activities 
along the lines of developing new and better types 
of motors and planes and improving present types 
whieh have demonstrated their qualities. Later 
on an effort will be made to secure additional 
funds for various lines of aviation work. Millions 
of the $25,000,000 allowed by Congress thru the 
insistence of the House, must be used for the 
storage and protection of existing equipment, in- 
eluding thousands of planes and more thousands 
of Liberty and other motors. 

In this connection, readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN probably noticed the press dispatches 
telling of the cyclone.and electric storm over Hazel- 
hurst Field, Mineola, Long Island, today, during 
whieh lightning struck the large steel hangar in 
whieh was housed the transcontinental Martin 
bombing plane in which Capt. Roy N. Francis 


hoped to cross the country from New York to San 
Francisco with one stop at North Platte, Neb. 
The hangar was demolished, falling on the plane 
and crushing it so badly that it must be entirely 
rebuilt. This looks like a string argument for the 
use of more wood in hangar construction. The 
wreck of this plane will set back the transcontin- 
ental flight indefinitely. 





INTERESTED IN SOLDIER LANDS BILL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—Letters and other 
communications which are being received by mem- 
bers of the House committee on public lands make 
it clear that large numbers of sailors and soldiers 
are taking a personal interest in the soldier settle- 
ment bill, which is still pending in that committee. 

Many veterans also have called in person at the 
committee rooms to inquire about the status of 
the bill. It is understood to be in a favorable 
position on the committee calendar. For some 
time the committee has been considering amend- 
ments and could order a favorable report at 
any time unless there has been a sudden change 
of sentiment, which is not apparent. 





ALL EXPORT RECORDS BROKEN 

WasuHIneTon, D. C., July 28—A remarkable 
jump in exports during June brought the total for 
the fiscal year 1919 to more than 7,000,000,000 dol- 
lars—a new record, according to a statement issued 
today by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

The June exports are put at $918,000,000, which 
exceeds the previous high record, established in 
April, 1918, by more than $200,000,000. The ex- 
ports for June, 1918, were valued at $484,000,000. 
Total exports for the fiseal year stand at $7,225,- 
000,000, as compared with $5,920,000,000 for the 
fiseal year 1918. This is more than three times the 
exports for 1914, the last normal year. Exports 
since the armistice was signed in November are esti- 
mated at about $5,000,000,000. The excess of ex- 
ports over imports for the fiscal year 1919 was 
$4,129,000,000, against $3,000,000,000 the previ- 
ous year and less than $500,000 in 1914. 


Imports for June were valued at $293,000,000, a 
falling off from the total of $329,000,000 recorded 
for May, but an increase over the $260,000,000 for 
June of the previous year. Total imports for the 
fiscal year just closed are placed at $3,096,000,000, 
as against $2,946,000,000 for 1918. 

The removal of wartime restrictions caused a de- 
cided increase in the exports of gold, from less than 
$2,000,000 each in April and May to $83,000,000 in 
June. Gold exports for the fiseal year amounted to 
$117,000,000, against $191,000,000 in 1918. Ex- 
ports of silver fell off from $29,000,000 in May to 
$13,000,000 in June, but increased from $139,000,- 
—" the fiscal year 1918 to $301,000,000 for 





CITE NEED OF EMERGENCY OFFICERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—During the brief 
debate in the Senate Monday on the Wadsworth 
bill authorizing the War Department to retain dur- 
ing the current fiseal year 8,000 emergency officers 
who otherwise must be discharged, Senator Sherman, 
of Illinois, demanded to know why the department 
is holding large quantities of lumber at various 
points. He declared there is 14,500,000 feet of 
lumber at Camp Grant, Ill, that it is not properly 
stacked and is rapidly deteriorating. Senator 
Wadsworth could not give any information as to 
why this or any other quantity of lumber is being 
a or whether there is such a quantity at Camp 

rant, 

He did say, however, that unless the bill was 
passed after Sept. 30 only twelve regular army 
officers will be left in the construction division of 
the army ‘‘to supervise the maintenance, operation 
and repair of every army post, every port of em- 
barkation, every storage warehouse, every installa- 
tion put up by the army during the war or owned by 
the army before we went into the war, thruout the 
entire United States, a task plainly impossible of 
performance by twelve officers.’? 

In addition to the twelve regular officers there 
are still 682 emergency officers in the construction 
division, many of whom will be retained if the 
House concurs in the action of the Senate in pass- 
ing this bill unanimously. 





INFORMATION WANTED FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already directed 
attention to the recommendation of Chairman 
R. B. Goodman, of the conference committee of the 
bureau of economics of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, that certain information be 
abstracted by the local associations from the lum- 
ber questionnaires asked for by the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau. The bureau of economies is taking 
this matter up thru Secretary-manager Compton’s 
office with the individual associations and has sug- 
gested the following as embracing the more im- 
portant information which could be collated in this 
way in order to furnish some useful totals by re- 
gions and for the nation as a whole. It follows in 
arrangement the questionnaire itself and the key 
numbers and letters correspond with the question- 
naire, but it is believed that the description here 
given will be intelligible to the general reader 
without reference to the questionnaire. It will 
readily be scen that such information properly 
abstracted will give a very valuable idea of the 
quantity, classification and value of standing tim- 
ber in each section thus systematically covered. 


1. General Information 


Date of original organization. 
Manufacturing plants located in (give States). 
Number of blocks into which timber lands divided. 
Lecation of cach block separately (give State). 
il. Timber Land 
Important purchases and sales, each separately. 
Is transaction described a purchase or sale. 
Location of property (section of State). 
Date property was transferred. 
(2) State manner of transfer. 
(f) Cash value of total consideration. 
Did transfer include land, timber and rights? 
Total area (acres). 
(a) Area upon which merchantable timber. 
(b) Area upon which young timber. 
(c) Area other sorts of land. 
(a) Total estimate quantity of timber. 
(b) Unit (or units) of measure used. 
(c) Percent of each species of timber. 
(d) Describe important tree species. 
For area 11 (b) describe young timber. 
. Total price of tract. 
(a) Land separate from timber (bv classes). 
. €b) (1) Timber: Number of units. 
Total price. 
Price per unit. 
Total price allocated to different species. 
14. (b) (1) a Species. 
Init. 
Price per unit. 
Same for each species b, ¢, ete. 
14. (b) (2) Acres of young timber. 
Price per unit. 
14. (c) Other valuable considerations, total. 
15. (b) Date upon which estimate completed. 
15. (ec) Method of making estimate. 
fe) If no cruise, classification etc. made, so 
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16. Acres of timber land cut over. 

Estimated quantity of timber on area cut over. 

Quantity of timber actually cut (log scale). 

Quantity of timber left for later cutting. 

Quantity of timber abandoned. 

Percentage by which actual cut, plus excess timber, 
left and timber abandoned, exceeded or fell short of 
estimate. 

17. Explanation of fair market value, if the prices 
shown above are not fairly representative. 


Timber Land: Status as of March 1, 1913, by Each 
Block Separately 


4. Total area. 

4. (a) Area of merchantable timber. 

4. (b) Area of young timber. 

4. (c) Area all other kinds of land. 

5. (a) (1) Total quantity merchantable timber. 
5. (a) (2) Method of determining quantity. 

5. (b) Unit or units of measure used. 

5. (c) Percentage of each species. 

5. (d) Description of important species. 

6. Describe young timber. 


8. (b) Date estimate completed. 
Losses. 

9. (a) Cause. 

9. (b) 1. Area merchantable timber. 
9%. (b) 2. Area young timber. 

9. (b) 3. Total area lost. 

9. (c) 3. Total financial loss. 


9. (d) 2. Percentage of trees killed. 
Protection of timber. 


10. (a) Special measures to protect timber. 

10. (b) Amount spent on protective work. ; 

10. (¢) Does protective work include young tim- 
ber? 


Approximate rate of increase by growth. 


11. (a) Merchantable timber (units per acre per 
year). 
11. (b) Young timber (units per acre per year). 
11. (c) 1. Timber land managed for successive 
crops. 
11. (ec) 2. System of management used. 
Fair market value as of March 1, 1913. 
14. Total. 
14. (a) Land (separate from timber). ‘Total per 
acre, 
14. (b) (1) Timber: Units. 
Total value. 
Value per unit. 
14. (b) (1) (a) Species, 


Total value. 
Value per unit. 
Same for each species, b, ¢ ete. 
14. (b) (2) Acres young timber. 
Total value. 
Value per acre. 
Purchases of Timber Land 
1. Location of timber (give State). 
4. (b) Amount paid, cash or equivalent. 
5. Did acquisition include land, timber ete.? 
Allocation of total area. 
(a) Area of merchantable timber. 
(b) Area of young timber. 
(c) Area of other sorts of land. 
(a) (1) Estimated quantity timber on area 


“(a) (2) Average number units per acre. 
8. (c) Percentage each species in 8 (a). 


, 
7. 
7 
8. 
a 
8. 
9. Total cost of tract. 


Cost of land (separate from timber). 
Timber: Number of units. 

Total cost. 

Cost per unit. 


Timber Land: Schedule for Depletion 
(P. 22 of Questionnaire) 


1. (e) (1) Acres of timber land cut over. 

1. (e) 2 Total quantity estimated. 

Timber on land cut over (by parcels). 

1. (e) 3. Total quantity actually cut. 

1. (e) 4. Quantity left for later cutting. 

1. (e) 5. Quantity timber abandoned. 

1. (e) 6. Total of 3, 4, 5. 

1. (e) 7. Percentage by which 6 exceeds or falls 
short of 2, excess, shortage. 

Capital returnable thru depletion for year 1918. 


9. (a) 
9. (b) 


2. (e) Total timber at end of year. Quantity, 
value. 
2. (d) Timber cut during year in thousand feet. 


Quantity, value. 
2. ¢ 


e) Unit values: Total value. 


2. (f) Depletion sustained during year: Quan- 
tity, value, 

2. (g) Balance at end of year: Quantity, value. 

2. (h) Timber sold during year: Quantity, 
value. 

2. (i) Timber lost by fire: Quantity, value. 

2. (j) ‘Total reduction (in addition to (d)): 
Quantity, value. 

2. (k) Net quantity timber end 1918: Quantity, 


value. 
lll. Physical Property 


General inventory. 


2. (b) Original cost to taxpayer. 

2. (c) Estimated life from date of acquisition or 
installation. 

2. (d) Estimated salvage value. 

2. (e) Additions to or deductions from capital. 

2. (g) Net cost or book value, March 1, 1913. 

2. (h) Market value as of March 1, 1913. 


Additional timber in block. 

Approximate average. 

Approximate total quantity. 
Quantities of lumber cut and sold. 

2. (j) Lumber cut separately by years, 1912-1918. 
2. (k) Log cut by years, 1912-1918. 

2. (1) Overrun or underrun by years, 1912-1918. 


IV. Operation: 
3. Inventory : 


Total Lumber Inventories 
Total by years, 1911-1918. 
Shifts Operated and Capacity 


Equipped to run night shift. 
Total number shifts operated each year, 


5. (a) 

5. (b) 
1913-1918. 

Average cut per shift per year, 1913-1918. 

Average number hours per shift, each year, 1913- 
1918, 

Character of mill plant: Sawmill. 

8. (a) (1) Band or circular. 

(2) Number of headsaws: Band, cirenlar. 

(3) Gangsaws: Resaws, number, kiad. 

Dry kilns. 

8. (b) (1) Number. 

(2) Daily capacity. 

(3) Percentage output kiln dried. 

Planing mill. 

8. (c) (1) Number of machines. 

(2) Percentage output planed. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Labor Problem Puzzles Millmen 


[By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Representative] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 28.—Labor is the big- 
gest problem in the lumber business today. It has 
been for some time, and it is going to be for some 
time to come. 

When the mill whistle blows at night the owner 
does not know when the whistle blows again in the 
morning how many of his crew will report for work, 
nor how much or how little of their physical effort 
they are going to give him in return for the wages 
he will be required to pay them for their work. 

Since the lumber manufacturer built his sawmill 
on the basis that he has to operate it full time 
with a crew that will develop the maximum of 
efficiency during an honest day’s working time in 
order to make the mill pay, the uncertainty of his 
labor problem makes it impossible for him to see 
further ahead than the nose on his face. 

The lumber manufacturer’s labor problem has 
three angles—scarcity, inefficiency and wages. 
Every one of these angles is askew with normal 
conditions, and is getting more askew every day, to 
the utter bewilderment of the man who has to 
reconcile these labor angles with the rising cost of 
stumpage, overhead and an inadequate price for 
all his worry and hazard and rising manufacturing 
costs. 

It has been more than a year now since the 
scarcity of labor has made its first impress upon 
the sawmills of the South. Sawmill labor first 
migrated to the North when the railroads offered 
more wages than the sawmill laborer had ever 
known, to take up the pick and shovel that had been 
thrown down by the aliens who, at the call of war, 
went oversea to take sides in the conflict. 

Then came the call for home mobilization and the 
army, navy and war industrials drained more labor 
from the sawmills until they were well nigh 
stranded. And now that the war is over these 
men who left their one-time occupations to visit 
new scenes and earn wages that would never be 
possible except under war conditions do not appear 
to care for the old home and the old job, even tho 
the home be improved and the job pay better. 

Thus the lumber manufacturer has been obliged 
to man his mill with anything he could get, which 
was not much, to put it mildly. Altho the labor 
that was left behind at the sawmills was what might 
well be called ‘‘scurvy,’’ the operator has had to 
pay more and more wages for less and less efli- 
ciency, until today it is probably not unfair to say 
that an ordinary sawmill laborer only does half a 
man’s work, 

President J. E. Graves, of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, has asserted that the cost of 
labor has increased 100 percent and that this labor 
item alone constitutes the great bulk of the ad- 
vance in the cost of lumber production. The cost 
accounting department of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association this week issued a statement to 
members showing the average cost a thousand for 
labor, exclusive of office and overhead salaries. 

In April, 1919, for mills reporting a production 
of 18,425,300 feet, the month’s average labor cost 
was $12.49. During May mills reporting a produc- 
tion of 19,308,147 feet showed an average labor 
cost for the month of $13.10. Last month, June, 
the average labor cost was $13.37 on a reported pro- 
duetion of 17,565,691 feet. Thus it will be noted 
that the labor costs are steadily increasing. May 
increased 61 cents a thousand over April, and June 
increased 27 cents a thousand over May. 

As tho the scarcity, inefficiency and high cost of 
labor is not enough, a fourth angle is now develop- 
ing to harass the employer of sawmill labor. This 
is organization, having for its avowed purpose the 
shortening of working hours—an 8-hour day, in 
other words. This would be ruinous to the sawmill 
industry. The operator can not look with anything 
but the gravest apprehension upon any movement 
that will tend to bring about an 8-hour day, not 
because he does not approve of legitimate organ- 
ized labor, but beeause his experience has taught 
him that his plant can not operate on less than 
present working hours, also that the influence now 
at work among the sawmill employees is bad. 

The manufacturers of lumber have never opposed 
legitimate trade unions but they have seen them 
tried time and again with no practical result. Fur- 
thermore, a perusal of the various negro publica- 
tions today reveals a situation which is alarming, to 
say the least. One of the largest of them, printed in 
Boston, published in a recent issue a declaration 
that the negro has been unable to secure justice 
under the stars and stripes, whereas the Bolshevik 
movement is the real solution of the negro troubles 
ete. It is because the lumber manufacturers have 


seen the drift of negro labor toward the rocks, lured 
by the siren song of improper influences, that they 
fear for the future of their industry. 


Mindful of the changed order of things in gen- 
eral, the lumber manufacturers have for the last 
year been giving much study toward the betterment 
of their employees. Housing facilities have been 
gratuitously improved, wages have been voluntarily 
increased, moving picture houses, pool tables and 
reading rooms have been installed for the purpose 
of adding to the contentment of the wage earners. 
Under these improved conditions the men have been 
happier than they ever were, but the agitators have 
been getting among them, stirring the men up with 
the same sort of talk that the Germans and Bol- 
sheviki preached to the peasantry of Russia. Thus 
it is that the three angles to the labor situation 
make a grave subject for contemplation. 


Seek to Resurrect Cummins Bill 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—A final effort is 
under way this week to resurrect the Cummins bill, 
restoring to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its prewar power to suspend rates, which was tem- 
porarily laid aside in the House committee on inter- 
state commerce on account of certain amendments 
inserted in the Senate and consented to by Senator 
Cummins in order to facilitate its passage thru that 
body. Frank Carnahan, traffic secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which has strongly endorsed the Cummins bill; 
W. EK. Gardner, traffic manager of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association; W. J. Strobel, of 
the North Carolina Pine Association; D. D. Conn, 
of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
and others yesterday and today were in conference 
and called upon members of the House and more 
especially Chairman Esch and members of the com- 
mittee, calling attention to the great interest of 
shippers in the passage of the Cummins bill. 

Thursday the lumber traffic men are to present to 
the committee members a written statement of their 
reasons for wishing the Cummins bill reported to 
the House and pushed thru before adjournment for 
the five weeks’ recess on Saturday. Chairman Esch 
today intimated that the bill will be reported by the 
committee on Saturday. 

The chance of its getting thru, in the rush of 
other matters, of course, is not good, but all possible 
efforts are being made to bring committee members 
and House members generally to realize the impor- 
tance of the measure to lumber shippers and to the 
shipping public. Many feel that this is the golden 
opportunity to have the power of the commission 
restored, in view of the possible early return of the 
roads to private control. But even if the roads are 
not returned Jan. 1, as President Wilson has fore- 
cast, lumber traffic experts feel there is all the more 
reason why the commission should have specific 
authority to suspend rates initiated by the Presi- 
dent, just as it formerly had power to suspend 
rates filed by the carriers. 

Reports are current to the effect that Director 
General Hines already has submitted to President 
Wilson a schedule of proposed further increases in 
general freight rates. Shippers would like the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to have the power 
to suspend any further presidential increases pend- 
ing full investigation. 

As originally introduced, the Cummins bill merely 
conferred this authority upon the commission. Sen- 
ator Trammel, of Florida, proposed an amendment 
requiring notice in the case of intrastate rates. 
Other amendments also operated to sidetrack the 
bill in the House on the ground that it might as 
well await the passage of general legislation, more 
especially since the commission was not pressing 
for it and the director general plainly would rather 
not have it passed. Anything done to help push the 
bill thru must be done by Saturday. 

Upon the return of Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel 
for the National association, to the city today, the 
traffic men went over the situation with him and 
with Robert Ash, his assistant, and the two are 
doing everything possible to help. 





Discuss Live Forestry Problems 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WANAKENA, N. Y., July 31.—Fire prevention in 
private forests with State and Government assist- 
ance was strongly advocated in the conference of 
the New York section of the Society of American 
Foresters, which is in session at the State rangers’ 
school. Committee reports were presented by Dean 
Hugh Baker, of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse. There was no outspoken 
opposition to Col. Graves’ forestry program in the 
three days’ discussion. A resolution was adopted 
favoring the protection of forests by adequate fire 
prevention methods. The retention of a State 
forest of 2,000,000 acres for recreation purposes 
and the indefinite suspension of all lumber opera- 

tions in this region were also strongly favored. 





Enlighten Public on Lumber Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—In view of the 
existing price situation the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors is sending the fol- 
lowing bulletin to all members: 


Members of the lumber industry have a duty. That 
duty is immediate and essential to the good of the 
industry. For the protection of the public and the 
lumber industry all distributers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers, who are handling wood goods in competition 
with other commodities, should do everything possible 
to overcome the present public feeling that lumber is 
too expensive to buy and existing prices exorbitant. 
Compared with other commodities, lumber is, in fact, 
selling today on a lower basis than competing prod- 
ucts used for building construction. Lumber in the 
past has often been sold without profit to the manu- 
facturers, the wholesalers and the retailers. Existing 
lumber prices represent actual values. Every dis- 
tributer of lumber should use his influence upon the 
public to give it the true statement of existing condi- 
tions so it may realize that the lumber industry is not 
profiteering but, in fact, is offering lumber at lower 
prices than building materials which are sometimes 
substituted. 

Of still more importance, the efforts of everyone 
should be directed to the prevention of speculative 
conditions. If building construction is to go forward 
conditions: must be stabilized. The interests of the 
public and of the industry demand it. At present 
lumber values there is a profit to all branches of the 
industry, altho on account of labor conditions and 
higher cost of supplies the manufacturer is scarcely 
able to realize a reasonable profit on today’s market 
prices. Now is the time for the wholesale distributer 
to fulfill his proper mission in the trade, to protect 
manufacturers, retailers and consumers against the de- 
velopment of a speculative market and of unstable 
prices. Stability is the need of American industry. 

We believe the trade realizes the present values of 
lumber are fair when compared with the market value 
of other commodities. The consuming public, when 
fully informed of the facts, will know they are. The 
manufacturers, on the other hand, with increased labor 
efficiency, should be satisfied with present prices. 

The wholesale distributer, therefore, has his duty to 
perform. All members of the bureau should realize it 
and avoid in every way possible speculation in the 
market and the creation of false prices thru excessive 
bids and should restrict their purchases to actual 
sales and their sales to actual stock which they con- 
trol. In this way, they may greatly help to prevent 
any fictitious further advance that may react toe the 
detriment of all branches of the industry and work 
unwarrantable hardship on the public. 

Now is the time for every lumberman to take the 
forward looking, public spirited attitude which will 
make for the permanent good of the lumber industry. 





. Dressing in Transit Charge Decision 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—In an opinion 
handed down today in Docket No. 9945—Merean- 
tile Lumber Co. et al. vs. Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. et al.—the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that the charge of 2 cents a hundred pounds 
for transportation service incident to the dressing 
in transit of lumber at Jackson and Brookhaven, 
Miss., is not shown to have been unreasonable. 
While this charge is held not to have been or to be 
unreasonable, the commission finds that it subjects 
the complainants to undue prejudice to the extent 
that no similar charge is made by the defendants 
on lumber originating on the Mississippi Central, 
New Orleans & Great Northern and Alabama & 
Vicksburg railroads and dressed in transit at Jack- 
son and Brookhaven. 

The defendants are directed to remove the undue 
prejudice against country mills located on the Illi- 
nois Central, two lines of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley and the Gulf & Ship Island whose lumber is 
shipped to Jackson and Brookhaven for dressing. 
The roads must establish on or before Nov. 7 rates, 
rules and regulations which will remove this undue 
prejudice. Meanwhile the case will be held open 
for thirty days, so that the complainants found 
to have been subject to undue prejudice may, if 
they desire, present proof of damage with a view to 
the issuance of a reparation award. 

In addition to the Mercantile company, the Mor- 
ton Lumber Co., Eureka Lumber Co. and Paepcke 
Leicht Lumber Co. were parties to the proceeding. 


Would Renuel Conaiion Reciprocity 


WasHIneTON, D. C., July 28.—The House ways 
and means committee Republicans have decided 
upon the immediate repeal of the legislation pro- 
viding for the Canadian reciprocity treaty, which 
Canada has never approved. : 

The decision of the ways and means Republicans 
to repeal Canadian reciprocity means the first step 
in the direction of erecting a protective tariff wall 
around American industries and labor. : 

Uptodate little progress has been made in tariff 
legislation, the committee still being more or less 
deadlocked on the proposal to license imports of 
dyestuffs and other chemicals. Some favor 1 pro- 
tective tariff at once rather than what might be a 
cumbersome license system. 
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PLANS REFORESTATION CAMPAIGN 


SEATTLE, WASii., July 26.—E. J. Hanzlik, forest 
examiner of the Snoqualmie national forest, with 
headquarters in this city, is mapping out a definite 
campaign for reforestation and its allied problems. 
For that purpose he is drawing up a comprehensive 
plan whereby industries located on timber lands 
may be developed with assurance that a continuous 
supply of timber will be available, without the 
necessity of transporting it from other sections. In 
evolving a workable plan for forest management 
the examiner is dealing not only with physical 
factors, such as the number of trees of different 
growths to the acre and the lay of the land, but 
with the labor problem and taxation. 

The first section of the State to be studied by 
the examiner includes the territory adjacent to 
the Darrington branch of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, taking in all timber land, whether pub- 
liely or privately owned. Various phases involve 
the stabilizing of the lumber industry and of 
assuring permanent homes for the men engaged in 
it and their families, namely, the classification of 
logged-off lands as suitable or unsuitable for agri- 
culture; and a special study of the milling output 
to determine whether the present forest is being 
cut down too fast. 

Mr. Hanzlik is evolving his plans in conjunction 
with the committee on reforestation of private 
lands, recently appointed by the Portland, (Ore.) 
section of the American Forestry Association, con- 
sisting of District Forester George Cecil, Super- 
visor F. H. Brundage, T. T. Munger, all of the 
Forest Service; Dean Peavy, of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College at Corvallis; and Prof. B. P. 
Kirkland, of forestry department of the University 
of Washington, Seattle. He is likewise working in 
conjunction with the State forestry department and 
the Washington Forest Fire Association. 





SPREAD BOLSHEVISM AMONG NEGROES 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 28.—Evidence of a 
systematic attempt to spread discontent among the 
negroes of the South and to enlist them beneath 
the banner of Bolshevism has been given to the 
proper authorities in Washington by the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association and others. The 
propagandists are making use of the colored news- 
papers, using lynching as a theme to stir up strife. 
Just now, with two or three recent lynchings and 
a near race war in Washington to use as a vehicle, 
the propagandists have made more headway than 
is pleasant to think about. 

The tone of the colored press, which has been 
growing more menacing of late, this week took 
on an unmistakable attitude of open violence. 
Under a 2-column caption ‘‘Calls On Negroes To 
Kill Lynchers by the Wholesale,’’? the Guardian, 
published in Boston, carries a long, vicious tirade 
against the whites by M. A. N. Shaw, a negro 
preacher, who said, ‘‘If 10,000 black men die 
slaying 10,000 whites the piecemeal slaughter of 
negroes will cease.’’? Thereupon this preacher told 
his large audience of negroes that ‘‘The way to 
stop lynching is for 10,000 negroes to die at once 
instead of one at a time from the limbs of pine 
trees, and to see to it that 10,000 whites died at 
the same time.’’ 

While this sort of preaching stirs up race feel- 
ing and is a matter largely for local handling, the 
Rev. Shaw laid himself liable to Federal action when 
he preached high treason. The Guardian quotes him 
as saying, ‘‘ Bolshevism is coming to sweep Amer- 
ica. It is as easy to stop the water going over 
Niagara Falls as it is to stop Bolshevism from 
sweeping the world. There is no democracy in 
America. This is the most vicious and abominable 
plutocracy that encumbers the face of the world.’’ 





OHIO COMPANY GROWS RAPIDLY 


CuyanHoGga Faiuis, Ouro, July 28.—The Steele- 
Alderfer Co., well known in lumber circles in this 
section, has increased its capital stock from $85,- 
000 to $250,000. The business of the company 
has steadily increased and in order to take care 
of this growth and to make possible plans which 
the officials of the company have for expansion, 
ground will soon be broken for the erection of plant 
additions. The present main building will be en- 
larged by a 2-story addition, 60x100 feet, and 
an entire new 2-story building, 40x100 feet, will 
be erected to house a band saw, while a dry kiln 
will be added to the group now in operation and a 
new office building and garage will also be erected. 
The buildings will be equipped thruout with mod- 
ern electrical machinery. The present derrick 
method of handling logs will be replaced by a 
traveling crane, 

When the expansion plans are completed the 
company will carry in its retail department a com- 
plete stock of building lumber, sash, doors and 
kindred material, while the special manufacturing 


facilities of the company will enable it to fill any 
order for interior finish or special millwork for 
factory, office and ordinary building. 

During the war the entire organization and man- 
ufacturing facilities of the Steele-Alderfer Co. 
were placed at the disposal of the War Depart- 
ment. Large quantities of black walnut gun stock 
blanks and propeller lumber were made. Now, 
however, the company has resumed its normal bus- 
iness, namely that of manufacturing crates for the 
shipment of automobile tires, hose reels, carriage 
tire reels and other hardwood products. 

The present plant was built and equipped in the 
summer of 1916 following the consolidation of the 
Steele Bros. Lumber Co. with the Alderfer Crate 
Co., of Sharon Center, Pa. The officers of the com- 
pany are: T. A. Steele, president; Charles Me- 
Cuskey, vice president; W. H. Schnabel, secretary ; 
F. R. Steele, treasurer. 





NOZZLE FOR LUMBER YARD FIRES 


BurFFaLo, N. Y., July 28.—On July 6 fire broke 
out in the yards of Montgomery Bros. & Co. and 
might have done much damage, had it not been for 
a special nozzle designed for fighting fires in lumber 
yards that is used by the Buffalo Fire Department. 
This nozzle is of an entirely unique design and was 
made in the fire department of Buffalo at the sug- 
gestion of one of the members of the department. 
The accompanying illustration, which was made 
from a drawing by the draftsman of Montgomery 
Bros. & Co., shows very clearly some of the ad- 
vantages of this type of nozzle. The part marked 
No. 1 shows the hose connection followed by the 
nozzle connection, The section marked No. 2 shows 
the joint where the hose is attached with a diagram 
of the flat nozzle head. The object of this nozzle 
is to spread the water in various directions. As 
may be seen it is flattened out to 1 inch in thick- 
ness and so may be inserted between the boards in 





SPECIAL NOZZLE TO FIGHT LUMBER FIRES 


a lumber pile; and with water coming out from the 
openings in three directions, it is much easier to 
saturate a pile quickly and put out the fire. The 
nozzle is sufficiently long to make it easy to pene- 
trate to the heart of almost any pile of lumber and 
as it is not difficult to make, it is thought that it 
may be universally used for fighting lumber fires. 





NEW TIMBER WAGE SCALE EFFECTIVE SOON 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 26.—The new wage scale 
adopted by the timber workers on referendum vote 
has been accepted by a number of employers in 
Washington. It is reported by labor leaders here 
and in Oregon, that it will be made effective at an 
early date. The minimum pay under the new scale 
is $4.80 for an 8-hour day. This is paid watchmen, 
clean-up men, planer off-bearers and others who 
need little or no experience. The scale in- 
creases for different classes of work up to $10 
for head sawyers and $12 for filers. Delegates are 
now out organizing the men in the various districts 
in Oregon, according to the Oregon Labor Press. 





AWARDED HIGH MILITARY HONORS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 28.—Col. C. C. Smith, in 
charge of the St. Louis recruiting station, has re- 
ceived the Croix de Guerre, with palm and the 
citation certificate of the French Government, to be 
delivered to Edwin Wiese, a private of C Company, 
335th Infantry. The award was made for captur- 
ing two enemy machine guns Sept. 12 while in ac- 
tion near Ensey. Private Wiese was later wounded 
in action. He was recently discharged from the 
service. His brother, E. W. Wiese, is vice president 
of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co. 





A HOUSING survey of a single block on the East 
Side 9f New York, made for the State reconstruc- 
tion commission, revealed one lone bathtub in forty- 
three tenements housing 1,700 persons. 


REPORTS ON FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES 


OsHKOSH, WIs., July 29.—Opportunities for 
sales of lumber in Europe are proving to be even 
greater than was believed before he went over 
there, according to letters received from Roy H. 
Jones, now in London as the representative of 
The Northern Hardwoods of America, a tempor- 
ary organization effected under the general diree- 
tion of a Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Jones went to London 
Feb. 17, and has spent most of his time there, 
except during June, the greater part of which he 
spent at Paris. He has returned to London because 
it was his observation that Great Britain is in better 
condition to resume business activities, while France 
is undergoing a period of reconstruction and does 
not know exactly where she stands. Special rep- 
resentatives have been appointed for the London 
and Liverpool districts and sales are to be made 
thru the regular channels, American manufacturers 
now devoting their energies to making the proper 
connections. 

Hardwoods are to be shipped in greater quanti- 
ties, the hemlock market being such as to keep that 
hemlock men busy in America. Furthermore the 
southern pine manufacturers have more easy ac- 
cess to the seaports and will have an advantage in 
that respect. The outlook has been found to be so 
favorable and Mr. Jones is planning to return to 
America soon, when a meeting of the subscribers 
to the investigation will be called together and an 
export corporation formed. Up to this time the 
project has been financed by twenty-one mills, 
largely of Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Mr. Jones’ reports are very enthusiastic. While 
selling was not his prime purpose, there have been 
many sales made, largely of maple. There have 
been many calls for special work, which have not 
proved very attractive because of the steady trade 
in standardized materials in America. The sales 
department has been under the supervision of C. 
A. Biglow, of Bay City, Mich. The advertising 
and promotion end was looked after by the general 
offices, O. T. Swan, secretary, in this city. The or- 
ganization is also planning now and preparing ex- 
hibits to be sent to Europe to be included in the 
trade exhibits by such firms as may be designated 
by the local agents. One difficulty experienced has 
been that of the rapidly increasing prices which 
made quotations difficult. Mr. Jones has reported 
that he was agreeably disappointed in the character 
of the English dealers. While they were reported 
to be cold and unapproachable, his experience in 
many instances disproved that characterization, and 
he found them keen and up-to-date in their deal- 
ings and ideas. 





CALL WHOLESALE PRICES UNJUSTIFIED 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 28.—The successive rises 
in prices of materials handled by all lumber firms 
have so keenly aroused the whole trade that at an 
early meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers it is expected that a plan for placing the 
views of the retailers before the public, the ulti- 
mate consumers, will be adopted. This plan prob- 
ably will take the form of advertising in local 
newspapers, to be accompanied by publicity fur- 
ther explaining their position. 

Commenting upon the developments of the last 
month or so in this respect, J. V. O’Brien, sec- 
retary of the board, says: 

Rightly or wrongly, the lumbermen of Cleveland feel 
that the price levels as established by the wholesalers 
are unjustifiable. Cal J do not argue that high prices 
are unnecessary, but in their opinion advantage has 
been taken of the situation by wholesalers with the 
result that the market is bid up to a point which 
creates the belief that the speculative element is in 
control. It is a matter of much regret among Cleve- 
land lumbermen that the advances in the wholesale 
market have compelled increases in the local price list, 
for there is a general fear that the continued in- 
creases in building materials and equipment and in 
lumber particularly will react upon the business and 
greatly ——o the building trade for a considerable 
period. There is really less margin in handling lum- 
ber in retail yards today than there. was two years 
ago when prices were on a much lower level. But the 
consuming public knows nothing about this phase of 
the situation and simply concludes that the local lum- 
bermen are profiteering and boosting prices to their 
great financial advantage. 

It is to offset this opinion on the part of the 
public that the proposal to air the actual situation 
from the retailers’ point of view is contemplated 
in Cleveland. 


COAST TIMBER WORKERS WALK OUT 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 26.—Because the com- 
pany refused to reinstate three members of the 
timber workers’ union, discharged because of too 
much activity in labor agitation, according 
to James E. Dyke, business agent, all the mem- 
bers of this union, numbering several hundred, 
employed in the Larson and cargo mills of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, walked out this 
week, refusing to return to work until the mea 
are reinstated. 
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The Problems of the Present and the Future’ 





[By Charles 8S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.] 





A year ago, at the annual meeting held here, I 
appeared before you in the same capacity as today 
—ags chairman of the committee on governmental 
relations of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

At that time we were engaged in the gigantic 
problem of conducting a war for which we were 
not prepared. This great emergency was seized 
upon to promote theories of Government contrary 
to our national institutions and fundamental 
natural Jaw. This was done under the guise of 
necessity to win the war. At that time I made 
an effort to awaken your consciousness to the then 
existing dangers. I felt if the war lasted long 
enough it would be used by those in power as an 
opportunity to confiscate private property in the 
so-called public interest. At that time it was pre- 
dicted in Washington that the war would last seven 
years, and preparations were being made for a 
war of that duration. If the prediction as to the 
length of the war had been correct, in my judg- 
ment, what I feared then would have been a fact 
today. The American people are fortunate that 
the war ended on Nov. 11, 1918. 

Today we are not involved in war. While the 
peace treaty is not yet entirely consummated, it 
soon will be ratified with such revisions as may be 
necessary to preserve our national integrity and 
the sacred principles of our constitutional Govern- 
ment. Before us lie the problems of the present 
and future. Let history take care of the war. We 
must direct our attention to live issues and not 
to dead ones. The spirit of destruction was turned 
loose upon the world thru war and is not yet en- 
tirely allayed. Civilization was interrupted and 
stood aghast at the horrors of war. For nearly five 
years production has languished thru diversion of 
productive labor from peace operations to war 
activities. The world’s reserve supplies of agri- 
cultural and industrial production have been ab- 
sorbed. Some returning soldiers, as a result of 
relaxation from war, are slow to resume their 
former occupations. Society wants something in 
return for nothing. We are confronted by radical, 
socialistic labor agitation. We find our own pro- 
duction inadequate to supply the wants of the 
world. Our costs and prices seem ridiculously high, 
because of fundamental conditions; but the public 
does not know what these fundamental conditions 
are. They know the prices of lumber are high, 
and in the absence of knowledge of fundamental 
conditions draw their own conclusions. The same 
is true of consumers of textiles, coal, steel, iron and 
other products and the result of this situation will 
be an advocacy of a flood of unsound economic 
legislation by political agitators seeking political 
preferment, as well as prosecutions for the same 
reason. My judgment is that conditions which we 
have before us are extremely difficult. 

The evolution of industry, changing the character 
of employment, developing demands for production, 
has not been accomplished without grave economic 
and social effects. From a simple people, produc- 
ing requirements of life for local consumption, we 
have developed into the greatest nation of industrial 
production. For many years the shores of America 
offered opportunity to the congested populations of 
foreign lands. They offered asylum to the political 
refugees exiled for radical tendencies abroad. With 
our great industrial development we have absorbed 
into our national life the teeming millions from 
foreign lands. Naturally, we did not always receive 
the best clement from other countries, but also some 
of their worst citizens. The populations of our 
cities expanded in growth with the citizens of for- 
eign lands until today many are unamerican, 
These immigrants have not always had an under- 
standing of our American institutions. They do 
not always possess the understanding necessary to 
distinguish between license and liberty. Many of 
them have been disappointed with the opportunities 
they were encouraged to believe existed here. 
Wages were high, but they overlooked the fact 
that the cost of living was also high. Industrial 
expansion and immigration increased home markets 
for agricultural production to the extent that we 
are becoming a nation of consumers instead of 
producers. Increased population, together with in- 
creased industrial activity and industrial evolution, 
have caused a great expansion in living costs. This 
increased cost of living is not altogether a problem 
of increased cost of living, but it is to a very great 
degree the cost of higher standards of living. If 
this were not true, employment might not have 
been possible for the great masses of people, and 





* Address delivered July 31 at semiannual meet- 
ing of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Rainier, Wash. 


would have resulted in many industries languishing. 
We have in our national industrial development 
created new production and then developed new 
demand for it. We are now entering into another 
stage of national development—a stage of inter- 
national relations; a stage of world development 
in foreign trade, all of which adds to our cost of 
living and is creating a spirit of unrest, not only 
here, but all over the whole world. It presents an 
opportunity to those who advocate radicalism to 
play on the prejudices of the poor against the rich. 
They are told that everything should be equalized ; 
that property should be taken by the State and 
the result of State operation divided among the 
people. Ignorant men, like drowning men, seize 
upon that which they hope will aid, but they don’t 
realize that in doing so they are destrdying them- 
selves. Every man has the right to have secured 
to him the result of his own labor. If he is frugal 
and saves a portion of his wages he possesses the 
right or he should possess the right to spend it 
as he wishes. If he exchanges the saving from his 
wage for land, the land is still his wage, altho it 
has changed form. When you dispossess him of 
the right to invest his wage in property by the 
confiscation of his property in the community in- 
terest, you have dispossessed him of the right to 
possess and control the results of his labor. That 
is what is being done thru enactment of pater- 
nalistic legislation. Thru envy and a misunder- 
standing of economic conditions, labor seeks to 
equalize its conditions, hoping to elevate itself— 
in reality lowering its condition—by division of 
property by working shorter hours; by creating 
shortages of products, resulting in higher costs 
of living. 





A Grave Responsibility 


My friends, we have before us, whether it 
pleases us or not, a grave responsibility. We 
must labor if we are to live. The Bible says: 
‘*Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life.’’ The 
progress of science has prolonged and _pre- 
served life. There are more to feed and clothe 
now than there were 100 years ago. There is no 
more land to produce, altho there are more peo- 
ple to consume, consequently, the more intensely 
must production be conducted if living costs are 
not to be prohibitive, or even if we are to live. 
This statement might be questioned, and while 
it is true in America that we have more available 
land than 100 years ago, we have twenty times 
the population that existed then. European pop- 
ulation has increased without increasing its pro- 
ductive area, so this statement is literally true 
as to the whole world. 

With the developing needs of civilization and 
the exchange of production of the individual be- 
came necessary the development of machinery by 
which it could be conducted. Machinery necessi- 
tated two things, first, a medium of distribution, 
and second, a medium of exchange. Obviously 
the man who produced on the farm needed some- 
one to d liver his products to the man who con- 
sumed in the city, or the products would have 
necessarily rotted in the fields. The economic 
necessity of the merchant resulted in our present 
system. Due to the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada and by reason thereof, the production of 
gold in the western hemisphere was diverted to 
Great Britain, the cost of living enhanced as the 
medium of exchange increased. In an effort to 
reduce these living costs, laws were enacted in 
Great Britain making it unlawful to buy a prod- 
uct to sell again, the theory being to do away 
with the middleman, and bring the consumer and 
producer closer together and in this manner 
cheapen the cost of living. Our socialistic 
friends, under the guise of the Non-Partisan 
League, are suggesting the same thought today. 
The result, however, was contrary to expectations 
of Parliament. The products of the farms wasted 
and rotted in the fields, and production of indus- 
try languished as there was no means of distribu- 
tion. Consequently, the law was repealed and the 
merchants and jobbers were permitted to resume 
their functions. The medium of exchange was 
instituted, as it was obviously impossible to ex- 
change the beets of the field for the product of 
the loom, as it would require more beets in ex- 
change for the product of the loom than the 
worker at the loom could consume; consequently, 
it became necessary to have a medium of ex- 
change to liquidate the balances of trade and that 
medium was called money. Money was based 
upon gold and other precious metals, because 
those metals were difficult of obtainment and had 


a comparatively stable value. The produets of 
the mines, farms or looms are valuable, dependent 
upon the ratio of their production to the produe- 
tion of other products. A wage is the reward 
for labor productivity. If labor produces much it 
has much to exchange. It has large wages. If 
labor produces little, it will have little to ex- 
change. It will have small wages. What labor 
secures in exchange for its labor as measured in 
other commodities is the measure of its wage. 
If the rate of wage is high but its purchasing 
power is low, the wage is low. Small production 
means high exchange values. It means high cost 
of living. It means low wages. The German 
mark before the war was worth 24 cents; today 
it is worth 7.4 cents, If German labor secures 
today three marks as against one mark before 
the war, it is in the same relative position, pro- 
vided the compensation now purchases as much 
as the compensation did then. If not, it is not 
in as good relative position. 

Two things are necessarily the basis of money; 
one, gold, and the other, preduction. The value 
of gold is equal to its relation to production of 
other commodities. Being a commodity in itself, 
its relation to supply and demand affects its value, 
the same as that of any other commodity. The 
amount of gold in the world is infinitesimal eom- 
pared with the volume of the world’s business; 
gold is simply used for the purpose of paying 
balances of exchange, meaning thereby, if Brown 
exchanges $4 worth of commodities to Smith whe 
has only $3 worth of commodities to exchange, 
Smith must make up the balance of $1 in gold. 
Consequently, the volume of production of com- 
modities affects the medium of exchange as much 
as the volume of production of gold. 

Reduction in hours, days or weeks of labor and 
inefficiency incidental thereto curtails produetion 
of industry. Shortening of production increases 
the cost of production. Inereased costs of pro- 
duction increase the cost of living. Increased 
costs of living necessitate further increases in 
compensation, which in turn again adds to the 
cost of living. Unless we know the world’s con- 
sumption can be provided for by shorter hours 
of labor, any shortening thereof is a crime against 
society, as it would not only increase the cost 
of living, but might result in loss of life be- 
cause of insufficient production to sustain life. 

What right has any group of individuals te 
enter into a combination, agreement, or eonspir- 
acy to reduce the hours of labor and increase the 
cost of living to any individual, provided such 
combination, understanding or agreement is not 
in itself reasonable? When there exists short- 
age of production an agreement to reduce hours 
of employment is not reasonable and is injurious 
to the publie good. If the farmer labors to pro- 
vide production for the man who lives in the city, 
why should the worker of industry not provide 
the necessities of the man who labors on the 
farm? If he does not work and the farmer does, 
and the farmer’s production is maintained at the 
proper ratio of consumption, the worker of in 
dustry thereby makes a serf of the farmer, for 
with less production he purchases the production 
of the man on the farm and therefore increases 
the farmer’s cost of living. He denies the farmer 
the fruits of his labor. 


Effect of Shortage of Production 


An apt illustration of what I am trying te 
say is the effect of the present world shortage 
of production necessary to the well-being of man. 
For more than four years a substantial portion 
of the world’s population has been diverted from 
peace production to war production for military 
purposes. It has been said that on Jan. 1, 1918, 
53,000,000 men were under arms; that it required 
five men or more to maintain one man under 
arms, consequently, more than 200,000,000 people 
were diverted from normal occupations to war 
activities. Peace requirements for production 
were not lessened by war demand, but were 1n- 
ereased thereby. Clothing lasted less time be- 
cause of greater strain. Production declined 
while demand increased. The world’s reserve 
supplies were exhausted and today we are paying 
the price, with consequent unrest. Our wage has 
decreased in purchasing power, while our living 
costs have increased, not only because of the in- 
flation of money but because production has been 
seriously curtailed. The same condition will be 
reproduced under peace conditions by a serious 
curtailment of the hours of employment, thereby 
shortening production. The necessities of mas 
will eontinue and production must be adequate 
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to his necessiti:s, otherwise there will be insuf- 
ficient production to provide for his requirements, 
which will mean greatly increased costs, with 
probably something worse. The want of necessi- 
ties of life has been productive of nearly all the 
great revolutions in the world, uprooting Govern- 
ment, and in face of present world necessities 
such a condition might even result in destruction 
of civilization itself. It is the patriotic duty 
of every man to labor to, produce much, to en- 
courage others to do likewise, so that costs of 
living may be reduced and society may proceed 
with order and in safety. Unless we undertake 
to awaken the consciousness of all men to the fact 
that with depleted production, shorter hours of 
work, and inefficiency of labor, living costs will 
continue to increase, there will naturally follow, 
if not a condition of revolution, at least one of 
unrest resulting in any number of uneconomic 
laws which place shackles upon industry and are 
destructive to industry. 


The Situation in the Lumber Industry 


I desire to direct your attention to this fact: 
In our own business we have a condition of high 
prices, low production and great demand. The 
result of this situation, together with the fact 
that for years and years we have had constant 
depletion, is an effort on the part of some to 
urge the theories of forestry—the reforestation 
of privately owned lands without compensation 
to the owner. It is my judgment that this effort 
is conceived with dual purposes; one to benefit 
the nation, and the other to control and regulate 
the industry. The advocates of this policy are 
not at the present in complete harmony. Whether 
the purpose of the policy is to benefit mankind 
or regulate the industry is immaterial; it is im- 
practible in the face of the temper of the peo- 
ple and our constitutional form of government. 

Under a condition adding great expense with- 
out compensation, private capital can not fune- 
tion and in the absence of such compliance in 
response to a public demand from created senti- 
ment to influence it, the public will naturally 
demand that private property be operated under 
government control, if not governmental owner- 
ship. It follows, if it takes eighty-five years 
to mature trees, and the forest is to be perpet- 
uated, for each 1,000 feet of annual production 
the manufacturer must have 85,000 feet of tim- 
ber. If, as it has been stated by the Forest 
Service, allowing for only 70-year maturity, it 
costs $392.50 per acre to reforest lands and as- 
suming the estimated growth to be 10,000 feet 
per acre, it will require an investment of $39.25 
per 1,000 feet of reserve timber, or an invest- 
ment of $3,336.25 per 1,000 feet of annual pro- 
duction. Plant facilities, based on present in- 
vestment in the South, would represent an in- 
vestment of $110.50 per 1,000 feet, which would 
make a total investment in plant and timber 
$3,446.75 per 1,000 feet of annual production. 
As we are entitled to at least a 10 percent re- 
turn, we should therefore have a profit of $344.68 
per 1,000 feet, and adding thereto the cost of re- 
forestation of $39.25 per 1,000 feet, we would 
have a total just charge to the public of $384.93 
per 1,000 feet, or reforestation is to be practiced 
on privately owned timber land, to say nothing 
of labor and other charges. Do you think the 
public is ready to accept that situation? If so, 
you have more confidence in the publie’s altruism 
than I have. Consequently, we can not do it 
because the consuming publie can not and will 
not pay the price. They will want to perpetuate 
timber but they will not want to pay for it. 


The Temper of the Times 

My attention has been directed to House Bill 
7196, introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Huddleston under date of July 
11, 1919, which is a bill to fix the price of coal. 
T want you to think what this bill means, gentle- 
men! Four years ago in a discussion in Congress 
on the Federal Trade Commission bill, representa- 
tives in Congress claimed Congress did not have 
the power, under the Constitution to fix the prices 
of products in commerce; but duting the war we 
were forced to many expediencies for the expressed 
purpose of winning the war, which in my humble 
judgment were unnecessary and were only attempts 
to put into effect some experiments of social 
theories and the mere fact that a Congressman 
would now introduce a bill of such unconstitu- 
tional character, when there is no such public 
emergency to demand it, is a startling evidence 
of the unwholesome temper of the times. 

As a further evidence of the tendency of the 
times: House Bill 1186 was introduced in the 
House by Representative Steele on May 20, 1919. 
This act is now pending in Congress and its pur- 
pose is ‘‘To confer certain additional powers upon 
the Federal Trade Commission, and for other 
purposes.’? The bill provides ‘‘that upon applica- 
tion for a license to transact interstate commerce 


to the commission by any person or persons’’ the 
commission may issue a license to do interstate 
business, and clearly expresses the intention that 
any person who is desirous to do interstate business 
must make application to the commission, which 
body would have the power to grant or refuse the 
license, and the basis upon which it may’grant the 
license is ‘‘if satisfied that such interstate com- 
merce does not constitute an unlawful monopoly, 
or an unreasonable restraint of trade or commerce, 
or unfair competition, or a detriment to the 
public.’’? Consequently, the commission may de- 
cline it in the event it concludes it is a monopoly, 
a restraint of trade, or a detriment to the public. 
This bill is, in fact, an encroachment upon the con- 
stitutional rights of the individual guaranteed by 
the Constitution ‘of the United States, and is 
paternalism personified. 


A Dark Prospect 


Gentlemen, in my judgment, if we continue to 
legislate along these lines, we will have a bureau- 
cratic, as well as an autocratic Government, such 
as never existed in Russia in her darkest days. 
Out of the present unrest, due to high living costs, 
will come a demand for legislation which may de- 
stroy all industry. Against this situation we must 
conduct a propaganda, a plan of economic educa- 
tion in an organized way, to defeat legislation 
which is detrimental not only to the industry and 
our interests, but to the very deepest interests of 
the nation. 

I desire to direct your further attention to one 
or two other things. Among others, are the Ken- 
yon and Kendrick bills seeking to pass legislation 
providing for licensing of the packing industry, 
the purposes being to regulate the packing in- 
dustry. It may be the Constitution of the United 
States under the section giving Congress the right 
to control interstate commerce can be construed 
so elastically as to give Congress the power to 
control private business, but up to the present time 
it has been construed differently. An infringement 
of property rights and personal liberties of one 
person today will be followed with the invasion of 
the rights of others tomorrow. As this legislation 
is an infringement of such rights, it should be re- 
sisted strenuously. As our president, John H. 
Kirby, says: ‘‘This is not a governmental fune- 
tion at all and the business interests of the country 
ought not to sit quietly by when our law makers 
are seeking to enact legislation that will restrict 
their necessary activities. This is especially true 
when the legislation proposed violates a principle 
of liberty and usurps, on behalf of the Government, 
a function which only the socialists and near- 
socialists can approve. We, as lumbermen, are not 
interested directly in the packing industry, but if 
Congress is permitted to do this revolutionary 
thing in respect to one industry, the gates will then 
be opened to take us all in.’’ 

I also received a letter from our representative 
in Washington, in which he gives me information 
reflecting socialistic thought, to-wit: 

In the hearings before the joint committee on educa- 
tion and labor a woman witness solemnly testified that 
direction of the education of the children of this na- 
tion should be taken away from the parents of the 
children and turned over to scientific experts to be 
appointed by the President, these experts to classify 
children. Those suited to be blacksmiths would be 
blacksmiths ; those suited to be dishwashers would be 
dishwashers; also the chamber maids, the professors, 
the janitors, the ditch diggers ete., ad infinitum, 
would be foreordained and classified. The amazing 
thing is that this character of testimony was received 
with apparent complacence and grown men made no 
comment of surprise or concern. Whither are we 
drifting? This character of suggestion is the same 
thing that Germany did some seventy-odd years back 
when the crime of the century was conceived, Ger- 
manized bureaucracy was the cornerstone of the tragic 
war. The reformers now in charge of things here in 
Washington would, if they could, superimpose on the 
American people the bureaucratic form of Government 

My attention has also been directed to testimony 
of George H. Cushing before the House rules com- 
mittee on July 17, 1919, the hearing being held 
on House Resolution 157, to provide for a con- 
gressional investigation of the anthracite coal 
situation with a view of averting a coal shortage 
this winter. He said: 


We knew that competition with bituminous coal 
would be detrimental to the anthracite industry. As 
a result a number of conferences were held on the 
subject and it was suggested that since the higher 
costs determined the higher selling price, the only 
thing to do was to cut the cost. The operators 
wanted to cut labor costs, if only to cut the increase 
authorized about the time the armistice was signed. 
We did not ask the Government to do it, but we know 
the Department of Labor and the Fuel Administration 
would have to be represented at a conference on the 
subject. The operators got together and asked these 
two governmental agencies for a conference. The 
deputy fuel administrator said to us, in effect, that 
the President of the United States had said that the 
labor situation is not national and certainly not locat 
but international, and that no department of the 
Government was to interfere in the labor situation 
until after there had been an international agreement. 
We were told that nothing could be done upon that 


question now. We then went to the Department of 
Labor and got substantially the same answer. 

Please bear in mind that the testimony just 
quoted refers to conditions on or about Nov. 11, 
1918. It is illuminating in view of what has been 
recommended in the covenant of the League of 
Nations and Part 13 of the Treaty of Peace. 

My attention was directed to the bulletin of the 
United States Department of Labor, Working Con- 
ditions Service, issued by the chief of the Division 
of Labor Administration in cireular No. 6, dated 
June 23, 1919, from which I quote the following 
statement: ‘‘The employees may feel that they 
never can have a square deal until they have an 
equal share in controlling discipline in the shop. 
Is the employer ready to turn over this shop con- 
trol to the employees? Is he ready to deal col- 
lectively with his employees, or does he merely want 
to insure them an individual square deal in accord- 
ance with his own ideas of justice? If he is willing 
to deal collectively with employees * * * Then are 
they to have advisory powers only or an equal 
voice with the management in determining all ques- 
tions?’’ Speaking further of creating ‘‘the labor 
administration organization,’?’ the department 
says: ‘‘Does it provide for democratic control of 
working conditions and terms of employment? 
Realizing this, some employers try to provide 
democracy by creating shop committees to advise 
and to consult with the management about the 
various employment and service problems. But 
this does not insure democracy unless fhe employees 
vote on the rules and regulations by which they 
are governed, and have the right of a trial by their 
peers when disciplined for infringement of any 
rule. If the employer really means to have demo- 
cratic management of his labor force, then he must 
provide for collective bargaining with his em- 
ployees and give them a voice in controlling dis- 
cipline.’?’ 

I will refrain from quoting any more, because 
the foregoing emphasizes the point I am trying to 
develop and illustrates the danger we are con- 
fronted with. 


Is Industrial Democracy the Solution? 

Gentlemen, do you realize that Bolshevism, as 
defined by the Bolshevist, is industrial democracy? 
Do you realize that the coal miners of the United 
States have formulated their demands, containing 
among others, a demand for democratic manage- 
ment of coal properties? Did the fact that those in 
high authority and influence suggest to Congress 
democratization of all industry, carry to your mind 
its real significance? Was it not an advocacy of 
Bolshevism? I want to say to you, unless you and 
other men in business sacrifice a portion of your 
time, as well as your money, for the purpose of 
economic education in the United States, thru 
propaganda, the result will be enactment of laws 
so destructive in character, as may be attendant 
with the gravest difficulties. ; 

The proposed covenant of the League of Nations 
contains a section known as Section 20, which 
provides for the establishment of a department of 
labor which shall sit with the league in its deliber- 
ations in Geneva. It is a fact worthy of notice 
that the covenant of the League of Nations does not 
provide such a department for commerce or agri- 
culture. ; 

Part 13 of the Treaty of Peace definitely pro- 
vides for a general policy of labor, setting forth 
in Article 427 certain specific problems: 

Section II. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
ARTICLE 427 

The high contracting parties, recognizing that the 
well-being, physical, moral and intellectual, of indus- 
trial wage-earners is of supreme international im- 
portance, have framed, in order to further this great 
end, the permanent machinery provided for in Section 
I and associated with that of the League of Nations. 

They recognize that differences of climate, habits 
and customs, of economic opportunity and industrial 
tradition, make strict uniformity in the conditions of 
labor difficult of immediate attainment. But, holding 
as they do, that labor should not be regarded merely 
as an article of commerce, they think that there are 
methods and principles for regulating labor conditions 
which all industrial communities should endeavor to 
apply, so far as their special circumstances will per- 
mit. 

Among these methods and principles the following 
seem to the high contracting parties to be of special 
and urgent importance: 

First—The guiding principle above enunciated that 
labor should not be regarded merely as a commodity 
or article of commerce. 

Second—The right of association for all lawful pur- 
poses by the employed as well as by the employers. 

Third—The payment to the employed of a wage ade- 
quate to maintain a reasonable standard of life as this 
is understood in their time and country. 

Fourth—The adoption of an eight-hour day or a 
forty-eight-hour week as the standard to be aimed at 
where it has not already been attained. 

Fifth—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least 
twenty-four hours, which should include Sunday 
wherever practicable. 

Sixth—The abolition of child labor and the !mpost- 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MILLMEN CONCLUDE MEETING 


Reports Show Labor Shortage Is Reflected in Stocks—Federal Questionnaire Commended—Standardiza- 
tion of Lumber Products Discussed—Plans Reported for Salesmen’s Meeting 


Mackinac ISLAND, MicH., July 28.—The mid- 
summer meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Association was concluded Friday after a 
session featured by discussions of important ques- 
tions affecting the industry in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan rather than by set addresses. As reported in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
first day’s session concluded with a discussion of 
the labor situation, continuation of which was fixed 
as the first order of business at the Friday morning 
session. 

Labor Situation Discussed 

Reports were unanimous regarding the shortage 
of labor as well as less than normal efficiency, 
which, of course, is making it impossible for 
the mills to reach their normal production, 
even tho stocks are badly depleted and the demand 
is far beyond the available supply. The discussion 
was much in the nature of an experience meeting 
and the labor situation was very thoroly and frank- 
ly reviewed. Wage increases, labor inefficiency, re- 
duced production and largely increased cost of sup- 
plies of all kinds have resulted in greatly increas- 
ing the cost of production and even tho lumber 
prices have shown some marked advances the 
spread between cost and realization is not yet more 
than sufficient to return a reasonable margin of 
profit. A feature of the entire duscussion of the 
labor situation was the very evident desire of em- 
ployers to see that their employees are treated 
fairly and justly and given all possible assistance 
in meeting the constantly increasing living costs. 

Following the discussion on the labor situation, 
R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., ex-president 
of this association and chairman of the bureau of 
economics of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, presented an illuminating address on 
‘<Federal Taxation Adjustment for the Lumber 
Interests.’’ [This address was printed in full on 
pages 50 and 51 of the July 26 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—KEditor.] In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Goodman made it very clear 
that the revenue bureau is endeavoring to be help- 
ful to the lumber industry and that every manu- 
facturer should consider it not only a duty but a 
privilege to answer as fully as possible the ques- 
tionnaire soon to be submitted and thus get the 
true facts of the industry before the Government 
and the people. 

Committee Reports 


Alfred Klass, chairman of the bureau of stat- 
istics, presented a verbal report outlining condi- 
tions in the various woods and giving the bureau’s 
ideas as to present values. 

While every Wisconsin and Michigan manufac- 
turer knew that a shortage of stocks existed not 
one really was prepared for the revelations con- 
tained in the report on stocks as presented by 
George C. Robson, of the committee on statistics. 
This report showed a really startling situation 
exists in northern stocks today and very conclusive- 
ly proved the inability of present stocks to meet 
the demand and scarcely a possibility that pro- 
duction can be brought up to the point where sup- 
ply and demand will be in sight of each other. 
The report showed that since March hemlock stocks 
have decreased 85,000,000 feet. Stock reports on 
July 1 showed stocks on hand 107,270,000 feet, 
with 75,044,000 feet sold, leaving stock on hand, 
green and dry, of only 32,226,000 feet. A similar 
condition was shown to exist in regard to all hard- 
woods, orders on hand for ash being largely in 
excess of stocks on hand. 

In the discussion that followed this report the 
attention of members was directed to the necessity 
of a strict adherence to the terms of sale. While 
no further effort will be made to change the terms 
of sale, an effort will be made to secure rigid ad- 
herence to the present terms. 

For the bureau of grades and inspections Chair- 
man M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., reported 
that more help is needed to take care of the con- 
stantly increasing work and that an effort now is 
being made to secure the services of another com- 
petent inspector. In the meantime members were 
urged to keep the inspectors at their plants no 
longer than absolutely necessary, in order that all 
might be accommodated as promptly as possible. 
C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., gave an ac- 
count of the recent meeting in Chicago to discuss 
standardizing finished lumber and moldings, the 
net results of which he thought would be some 
changes in nomenclature and probably the working 
out of some more satisfactory specifications by 
architects. The report of the committee on resolu- 
tions was presented by Chairman E. A. Hamar, of 








Chassell, Mich., and these resolutions were adopted 
unanimously: 


WueErEAS, There is now pending before Congress a 
measure known as the Cummins bill and is numbered 
5641. The bill deals with the railroad situation under 
Government control. As taatters now stand, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to initiate rates and it is claimed 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has no power 
to suspend the rates as proposed by the President. The 
Cummins bill, among other things, undertakes to cor- 
rect this situation by requiring the President to first 
submit any proposed rate change to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the commission’s approval 
or disapproval. It is the attitude of the commission 
that it would prefer to have the power of suspending 
rates rather than the authority to approve or dis- 
approve, thus reéstablishing the power of the commis- 
sion as it, in effect, existed prior to the Government’ 
taking control of the railroad. Be it 

Resolved, That the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Association is unanimously in favor of the Cummins 


bill and recommends that Congress accede to the 
amendment suggested by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary secure copies of the bill 
and forward the same to members of the association 
with the recommendation that, after reading the bill, 
each member write his congressmen along the lines 
outlined herein. 

Wuereas, There is now pending before Congress a 
bill known as the Kenyon bill, or Senate Bill Number 
51442, providing for the establishment of Federal em- 
ployment agencies thruout the United States, thereby 
continuing in times of peace the conditions existing 
during war, be it 


Resolved, That the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 





GEORGE N. HARDER, RIB LAKE, WIS. ; 
President Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association 
Manufacturers’ Association hereby oppose this measure 

for the following reasons: 

(a) The measure undertakes to put in play Fed- 
eral power that properly belongs under our form of 
government to the States. 

(b) Local committees are 
handle labor problems than 
Washington authority. 

(c) There is grave danger that the plan may de- 
generate into a political machine. 

WHEREAS, It has pleased God in his all wise Provi- 
dence to remove from our midst our beloved co-worker, 
J. S. Weidman, be it therefore 


Resolved, That in appreciation of his faithful and 
untiring work in behalf of this association we here 
assembled extend to the members of his family our 
heartfelt sympathy for their great loss. Be it further 


Resolved, That an embossed copy of this resolution 
properly signed by the president and secretary be 
forwarded to the family. 

George C. Robson, of Merrill, Wis., chairman of 
the Northern Salesmanship Congress, presented a 
report of the arrangements that are being made 
for the congress, which is to meet at Antigo, Wis., 
Sept. 26, 27 and 28, the first two days to be de- 
voted to the business sessions and the third day 
to recreation and entertainment offered by the 
lumbermen of Antigo. Mr. Robson said that some 
headliners are being secured for the congress that 
will make it of more than ordinary interest and 
value and urged that there be a large attendance. 
He reported the action of the Michigan Hardwood 
Association in endorsing the congress and urged 
all the manufacturers to take an interest in help- 
ing to make this meeting a great success. 

On account of lack of time the report by F. M. 
Ducker, traffic manager, on the railroad and rate 
situation was not presented but was ordered placed 
in the record. The report follows: 


Matters pertaining to transportation have been 
rather light during this last quarter, and I shall en- 


better qualified to 
agents appointed by 


deavor in this report to touch on these subjects which 
we have before us. 

The car load minimum case is up to the commission 
for decision. This case involves an attempt on the 
part of carriers operating in this territory to estab- 
lish a flat minimum of 50,000 pounds. Later an at- 
tempt was made by the western line to establish a 
cubical capacity basis, and as the result the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission instituted an order on 
its own motion to inquire into the whole subject of 
lumber minimum. Accordingly hearings were given at 
which the entire lumber ee went on record thru 
the National association by resolution, asking that the 
minimum for lumber thruout the country be made uni- 
form, upon a basis of 34,000 pounds on cars less than 
86 foot long and 40,000 pounds for cars 36 foot and 
over. It was provided, however, that actual weight 
shall govern when cars are loaded to visible capacity ; 
also that the minimum oy to the size of a car 
order shall be protected in the event that the carrier 
furnishes a larger car and that the term “full visible 
capacity” means that the entire space capacity car 
shall be utilized to the fullest extent possible at the 
point of origin and that no more lumber of the char- 
acter contained in the car can be loaded therein. 

Briefs have already been filed and it is believed that 
we have for all time headed off the extension of 
cubical minimum and reached a basis that will work 
satisfactorily for all concerned. 


Reclassification Case 


Further delays are being encountered in the final de- 
cisions in the reclassification case. The decision of 
the commission in the above proceeding contains cer- 
tain suggestions and no definite order was entered. 
After a study of suggestions of the commission the 
Railroad Administration thru Mr. Chambers, director 
of the division of traffic, authorized the following 
statement: 

“After giving very careful consideration to this 
question, we have come to the conclusion that any 
attempt to put into effect the general revision, which 
would follow the process of making the commission's 
opinion on classification effective thruout the country, 
would seriously disturb conditions to an extent we do 
not believe is desirable at this time. This is so broad 
a —- involving so many local situations that we 
feel they can best be dealt with separately by the 
commission or the carrier. In this connection, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the commission itself 
expresses the opinion that present conditions do not 
justify an order fixing definite relations between rates 
on lumber and lumber products for the whole country 
or for important sections. 

“For these reasons we have decided to take no ac- 
tion for the present at least to put into effect the 
classification approved by the commission in its de- 
cision in this case.” 

The practical result of this action, so far as this 
territory is concerned, works little hardship, but does 
continue a situation that has caused bitter complaint 
on the part of sash and door interests in this section 
as opposed those located on the coast. This complaint, 
coupled with other complaints of minor importance, 
was the approximate cause of the entire proceedings. 

Attention should be called to the complaint of the 
State of Indiana against the Illinois rates and Illinois 
classification. Indiana is seeking either to establish 
the same basis of rates and classification in Indiana 
as apply in Illinois or the Central Freight Association 
scale which now applies in Indiana, to Illinois. The 
hearing before the Western State Traffic Committee 
has been held and the matter is now set for hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The danger in the proposition lies in the fact that 
Illinois rates and classifications extend northward into 
Wisconsin to Milwaukee. ‘The theory is that in event 
that Illinois loses the case, in order to harmonize the 
situation in all States including Wisconsin, one of 
the Central Freight Association Scales or a combina- 
tion of them would be ordered in Wisconsin, as has 
already been done in the lower peninsula of Michigan. 
As we understand it, the effect on lumber rates there 
was only upon such traffic as moved on fast rates, 
while commodity rates continue on the same level. 
It should also be borne in mind that when these mile 
age scales are substituted for other basis of rates 
there is a marked tendency towards the withdrawal 
of commodity rates and a substitution of class rates. 
If this should follow, our rates on lumber would be In 
grave danger. We are following the situation for 
development. On June 24 we appeared before the 
Western District Freight Traffic Committee in opposi- 
tion to a petition filed by the Minneapois, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Co., seeking authority to 
cancel all thru rates on lumber and products from 
stations on their lines in Wisconsin to points to other 
lines west of Minneapolis. 

Prior to Federal control they sought permission to 
accomplish the same results several times thru the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but were denied. 
So far as their present — is concerned, we da 
not believe they will obtain the authority of the West- 
ern District Freight Traffic Committee to make the 
change. The only basis they thought to leave in effect 
was the combination of Minneapolis which in prac- 
pgs 4 all cases was from 2 to 5 cents higher than 
the thru rates. 

At the last quarterly meeting of the association, 
there was considerable discussion concerning sidetrack 
agreements. The present status of this matter is that 
at the June meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League at Milwaukee it was decided that further con- 


ferences with the Railroad Administration were use- 


less and that full investigation of the proposition was 
desirable and accordingly a special committee was = 
structed to proceed at once with the preparation 0 
data and the filing of a formal complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is hoped that a 
fair and reasonable liability clause for sidetrack agree 
ment will result. 
Car Situation 

There now exists at Washington among men of ~ 
car service section a fairly well grounded fear t . 
oe with the fall months there is a prospe 
of a severe car shortage. - 

The condition which points to this is that the 00. 
mal estimated consumption of coal for 1919 Is ot 
000,000 of bituminous and less than half the bees 4 
has been shipped so that in the remaining twenty 
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weeks it will }« necessary to mine and transport fully 
275,000,000 tous. 

A wheat cro) of approximately 1,325,000,000 bushels 
is just beginning to come to market. ‘This crop alone 
is double the crop of prewar years. About 600,000,000 
bushels of this crop will be required for food in this 
country and if no more than 400,000,000° bushels is 
exported, the demand for equipment will doubtless be 
severe. Elevator capacity is not nearly sufficient to 
store this bumper crop. The Food Administration 
Grain Corporation considers offering a premium for 
grain held in temporary storage structures recom- 
mended by bureau of markets, Department of Agricul- 


These two items of wheat and coal seem to indicate 

that every car that can be made available will be 
used before Oct. 1. The pooling of equipment will 
doubtless be continued in order to alleviate the situa- 
tion as much as possible. 

The report by Chairman M. P. McCullough on 
the work of the promotion bureau also was ordered 
placed in the record. 

Before final adjournment President Harder read 
a letter from a member of the association giving 
his views on the proposed national forest and lum- 
ber policy and another from a member suggesting 
collective purchasing by members of the association 
of surplus supplies being offered for sale by the 
Government. No official action was taken on either 
letter and the association then adjourned until the 
next quarterly meeting in October. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The principal entertainment feature of the con- 
vention was the association dinner on the evening 
of July 24, at which members of the Michigan 
association and the visiting ladies were guests. One 
end of the spacious dining hall of the Grand Hotel 
was set apart for this function and at its conclu- 
sion all were unanimous in the statement that the 
association never had given a more successful or 
enjoyable entertainment. Charles A. Goodman, of 
Marinette, presided as toastmaster and kept things 
moving at such a lively gait that all were kept 
guessing as to what would come next. On the 
program he was billed as director of nourishment 
and noises, while M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, 
Mich., was designated as ‘‘instigator and general 
manager of these troubles, assisted by the three 
Cotterill sisters, musical artists late of Palm Beach, 
Atlantic City, New York and Iron Mountain.’’ 
The program certainly was one of the most unique 
the guests had ever enjoyed. All entered into the 
spirit of the occasion and the fun waxed fast 
and furious. As the concluding feature of the 
evening and appropriate to the discussions that 
had taken place at the business sessions on the 
labor problem, Roger E. Simmons, lumber trade 
commissioner to Russia, gave a brief account of 
social conditions and Bolshevism in Russia based 
on his thrilling experiences in that country during 
the revolution. His talk was in line with that 
made at other association meetings since his re- 
turn to the United States and those who heard him 
were impressed with the menace of Bolshevism and 
the thought that every man, woman and child in 
the United States should have an opportunity to 
hear Mr. Simmons’ story. 

Friday morning the visiting ladies were guests 
of the association in a delightful drive over historic 
Mackinac Island, visiting all the points of interest 
that attract to this resort people from all over the 
United States. As chairman of the entertainment 
committee Mr. Fox certainly did credit to the 
association and assured its reputation as a host 
par excellence and also assured the attendance of 
the ladies at every opportunity. 


Report on Legislation and Transportation 


As A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., was absent in 
California, his report as chairman of the com- 
mittee on transportation and legislation was read, 
at the meeting of Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Association, in part as follows: 


Reviewing the work of the bureau of transportation 
and legislation for the last quarter, will say that there 
have been practically no transportation problems cared 
for. The legislature of Michigan adjourned early, and, 
as I understand it, there was no measure enacted into 
law that will be burdensome or oppressive. At date 
of writing this report the Wisconsin legislature is still 
in session. 

The workmen’s compensation act will finally be 
amended so the cost will be higher under the new law 
than under the old. The change in the law was 
effected practically without protest, being deemed best 
by those representing the employers to compromise 
with organized labor. One outstanding feature will be 
an increase in the maximum and minimum wage basis. 
This could not be decently opposed; as $9.75, the 
maximum amount that a man could have per week 
under the old law, was certainly not enough to provide 
for a family when the injured was laid up. While 
the measure is not yet a law, I believe it will become 
one that will compel the employer to pay into a State 
fund $400 in case of death of an employee without 
dependents; this fund to be used for cases that are 
hot now decently cared for under the act. 

A strong sentiment developed for an increase in the 
income tax rates and there was considerable sentiment 
in favor of removal of right of offset of personal prop- 
erty tax against income tax. It seems almost certain 
that the time is near when the personal property tax 
Will be supplanted in Wisconsin by the income tax. 
take it, as lumbermen, we are not much opposed to 
that measure. We were opposed to removal of offset 
as long as personal property tax is in force. The 
income tax return now made by corporations will not 
be published as was proposed, but under the law as it 
Row stands it may be seen by those who have to do 


with assessing and levying of income taxes and 
assessing and levying property taxes. 

The law giving power to the tax commission to order 
reassessments has been changed. At the last session 
a provision was made, taking the arbitrary power away 
from the tax commission to order reassessments. Ten 
percent of the taxable property had to petition for a 
reassessment. The law as it will stand from now on 
permits a reassessment to be made on petition of per- 
sons paying 5 percent of the taxes; and a provision 
has been added that on petition of three taxpayers rep- 
resenting that some special cases exist of improper 
assessment of 10 percent or less property in the town, 
the property may be reassessed by appointees of the 
tax commission. 

The Wilcox minimum wage bill was passed in the 
senate by a vote of 14 to 9. The 8-hour law was 
amended to cover all industries and referendum at- 
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tached and passed the Senate without roll call. When 
it reached the assembly, the vote was 55 to 20 for 
nonconcurrence. 

Another measure is virtually the same as the Minne- 
sota law against sabotage, which indicates that we 
shall have a law that will help to control the situation 
in regard to the I. W. W. 

Bill 170-A in a minor way may affect our member- 
ship. This measure provides that a town of less than 
500 inhabitants may raise money to provide a fire 
department to fight fire. As originally introduced, it 
would have permitted the building of waterworks. 
This feature was in the bill as passed by the assembly 
and was eliminated in the senate. 


REPORT ON NORTHERN FOREST FIRES 


MACKINAC ISLAND, Micu., July 28.—The pall of 
smoke that enveloped Mackinac Island at times 
during the annual meeting of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association this week served 
to concentrate more than ordinary interest on the 
report of the association’s fire warden, J. Lee Mor- 
ford, as follows: 

I beg to submit a report of the activities of the 
several rangers employed by the State Department 














COTTERILL SISTERS, MUSICIANS, 
Who Aided in Entertaining Convention 


who are working in harmony with the interests of our 
members. 

A few minor changes were made early in the season 
relative to the formation of districts. The lower 
Peninsula has five general districts in charge of a dis- 
trict deputy, and all deputy wardens work under the 
direction and supervision of the district manager, A 
total of thirty-one wardens are employed below the 
straits. 

The early part of the present season was extremely 
favorable, and only a few fires were reported. No 
forest products were burned during the months of 
April and May, and there was practically no loss to 
standing timber. We estimated small losses to wood 
timber scattered over slash lands, but the amount 
burned is hardly worthy of mention. 

Subsequent to June 10 the entire lower Michigan 
fire zone has been menaced by forest fires. Local 
showers checked the fires for a time, but a few days 
of hot sun and high winds has caused the burned 


area to broaden each day, and the northern part of 
the lower Peninsula is still in great danger. The fires 
in Cheboygan and Emmet counties have spread over a 
large acreage and heavy rain fall will be the only 
means of absolute control. The wardens in the above 
mentioned counties have done excellent work, and in 
many cases have prevented additional damage. 

Considering the number of fires and the large 
amount of acreage burned over, the losses fre com- 
paratively small. Reports from the Wolverine dis- 
trict show losses in excess of any other locality. How- 
ever, the major portion of the loss may be charged to 
causes other than forest fires. 

Johannesburg district and the entire os of 
Montmorency are free from fires at a and little 
or no loss. has occurred during the entire season. 
Antrim County and the Mancelona district reports 
nearly one-third of our total number of fires, = 
— eee the acreage burned over and reporte 
o date. 

Below is a list of the fires to date, together with 
acreage burned over and losses. 








District Fires Acres 088 
i rrr ee 11 1,328 $ 3,208.00 
by ee, + 1,100 50.00 
Mo... ee 33 2,000 20,880.00 
WHIINERE cSvcaweseweas 8 3,000 3,200.00 
a See 7 1,200 2,500.00 
CO. err 15 2,950 2,550.00 
Johannesburg ........ 5 400 eddeneaans 
yo. | Rea ret > 1,584 200.00 
EE. ec acutecweae 62 15,505 1,255.00 
PE dadiaeweeewawes BS -~eeaaee 2,000.00 
Wen wusiccncowacuns 25 2,535 1,265.00 

WONG 64d edi waeees 192 31,602 $37,208.00 


The above list of losses are classified as follows: 
Logs, $21,650; bark and shingle timber, $850; stand- 
~*~ timber damaged, $1,300; chemical wood, $13,408. 

he final check-up on acreage will show the burned 
area much larger than reported. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the wardens are too busy 
to give an accurate account of the area burned. 

Some of those present recalled the meeting of 
the association held on the Island at the old John 
Jacob Astor House in 1906. The thirteen years 
that have intervened have witnessed some remark- 
able changes in the Michigan hardwood industry 
and have recorded many changes in the personnel. 

Strolling down the spacious veranda of the Grand 
Hotel, W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, president of 
the association, recalled the fact that thirty years 
ago he dressed all the white pine siding used in 
the construction of the hotel. This siding has 
never been renewed, looks as fresh and sound today 
as the day it was put on the building and is a 
monument to the lasting qualities of northern pine. 


HARDWOOD MEN ENJOY LAKE OUTING 


SauLt Sre. Marig, Micu., July 28.—Never has a 
jollier party visited this mecca of summer resorters 
and travelers on the Great Lakes, than the party of 
lumbermen and their families who arrived here 
today on the steamship Chippewa, members of the 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, who had just completed a two days’ 
convention at Macinae Island. The party left 
Mackinac Island at 8:45 a. m., and arrived here at 
3 p.m. The trip up on the boat was declared to be 
the most enjoyable feature of the entire conven- 
tion, the hours being spent in conversation and 
games of various kinds, including a boxing match 
between two well known northern hardwood sales- 
men, H. V. Newell, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis., and John J. Adams, of the Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Co., Schofield, Wis., with W. H. 
Sill, Rhinelander, and R. C. Shedd, Chicago, as 
seconds, M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich, time- 
keeper, and C. A. Goodman, Marinette, referee. 
After a strenuous 2-round bout the referee de- 
clared the match a draw. At luncheon special tables 
were arranged in the dining-room of the steamer 
and the luncheon was enlivened by community 
singing, led by the Cotterill sisters. Despite the 
fact that an embargo had been declared on business 
discussions on this trip, some of the lumbermen got 
together for an informal discussion of some of the 
vital problems affecting especially the logging end 
of the business and also of the labor situation. 

Arrived at the ‘‘Soo’’ after a delightful trip up 
the beautiful St. Mary’s River, the party spent 
two hours in sightseeing, the principal attractions 
being a German submarine, accompanied by one 
of Uncle Sam’s submarine chasers, and the famous 
‘*Soo’’ locks. After the inspection of the sub- 
marine, which had a record of seven Allied vessels 
destroyed, an interesting half hour was spent in 
witnessing the operation of passing several big 
freighters thru the locks. The partv then dispersed, 
most of them departing by train for their various 
homes in Wisconsin and Michigan and a few re- 
turning on the steamer to Mackinac on their way 
to Chicago. Those in this delightful aftermath of 
the convention were: 

Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich. ; 
Charles A. Goodman, Mrs. Goodman and Miss Margaret 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis. : Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Newell, 
Marinette; Misses Bess, Florence and Alice Cotterill, 
Iron Mountain; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Sill, Rhinelander, 
Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Clubine, Park Falls, Wis. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. George N. Harder, Rib Lake, Wis.: Mr. 
and Mrs. H. E. McGraw, Soperton, Wis.: E. F. Heine- 
mann, Merrill, Wis.: Alfred Klass, Oconto, Wis.; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. C. Robson and Master James Robson, 
Merrill, Wis.: M. J. Quinlan and Miss Edmire Quinlan, 
Soperton, Wis.; W. B. Earl, Hermannsville, Wis.: Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Adams, Schofield, Wis.; A. L. Ford, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mrs. A. L. Ford and 
Miss Dorothy Ford, Chicago. 
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PROSPECTIVE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Aug. 5—District No. 4, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serv- 
ice Association, Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Aug. 5-7—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aug. 8—District Nos. 6 and 9, Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association, Marion Hotel, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Aug. 18—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point 
Comfort, Va. Quarterly meeting. 

Aug. 15—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Automobile Club, Minneapolis, Minn, Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Aug. 14-16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Aug. 20—Southwestern | Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Beaumont, Tex. Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 20—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Open Competition Plan Meeting for the South- 
western District, Beaumont, Tex, 

Aug. 22—Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, 
District No. 7. Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charleston, Mo. Semiannual meeting. 

Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago. 

Sept. 10—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Special meeting. 

Sept. 11-18—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 2¢-28—Northern Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, 

is 

Oct. 1-4—National Safety Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 


~ 


HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS’ QUARTERLY 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 28.—Announcement 
is being sent out by Secretary J. F. Hayden, of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, 
that the regular quarterly meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held here at the Automobile Club on 
Aug. 15. Details of the meeting and the topics 
to be discussed will be given in a later notice to 
the members. The present plans provide for those 
attending to meet at a certain place and go to the 
club in automobiles provided by Minneapolis mem- 
bers, 








PLAN SPECIAL MEETING 


OsHKOSH, WIs., July 29.—Plans are being made 
for a meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association at Milwaukee, 
Sept. 10, as the result of correspondence between 
Secretary-Manager Compton of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and Maj. David 
T. Mason, special representative of the Federal 
Treasury Department. Maj. Mason is one of a 
small group of men who will be sent out by the 
department to mect with lumbermen and elucidate 
the questionnaires sent out by the Government in 
relation to the Federal tax. It is claimed that 
as it applies to the lumber business discrepancies 


and discriminations may arise between lumbermen 
as well as between that and other industries, One 
of the problems which is most vexatious is that of 
the true value of standing timber and how it shall 
be determined. The association will offer to co- 
éperate in every way with the department in col- 
lecting and tabulating information which may be 
of value to the department in a fair and just execu- 
tion of the law. 


OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETINGS 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 29.—Open Competition 
Plan membership meetings of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association for the hardwood 
territory for August were announced today by 
F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics of the associa- 
tion, as follows: 
Memphis, Tenn., Hotel Gayoso, Friday, Aug. 8. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sinton Hotel, Tuesday, Aug. 12. 
Jackson, Miss., Edwards Hotel, Friday, Aug. 15. 
Beaumont, Tex., Crosby House, Wednesday, Aug. 0, 
Little Rock, Ark., Hotel Marion, Wednesday, Aug. 27. 








PREPARING EXHIBITS FOR STATE FAIRS 


OsHKOSH, WIS., July 29.—The Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is 
preparing its exhibits to be shown at the State 
fairs. The first display will be in Minnesota, Aug. 
9 to 26. It will then be shown in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. The association is also putting forward 
an advanced promotion plan, Each month about 
4,000 addressees are sent literature of some sort 
or other. County agricultural agents are lending 
their codperation by displaying colored slides in 
lots of a dozen, which show wooden silos. Others 
are supplied to retail dealers for use in local picture 
houses. The association is also specializing in 
cedar shingles just now and sending out literature 
of various kinds, and codperating in advertising 
plans. The association membership has grown to 
about ninety and while it is not the largest in mem- 
bership or in timber cut representation, it is doing 
a most progressive work in education and pro- 
motion of the lumber business, 


ANNOUNCE DATE OF FALL MEETING 


New York, N. Y., July 28.—Secretary Thomas 
J. Keenan, of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry, announces that the fall 
meeting of the organization will be held at Chi- 
cago, Sept. 24. All sessions will be held at the 
Coliseum in connection with the National Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries. Special committees 
will make their reports and one day will be spent 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
inspecting the pulp and paper section. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY HELD 


O_p Pont Comrort, VA., July 28.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation was held here last Thursday in the Chamber- 
lin Hotel. President D. O. Anderson called the 
meeting to order at 10:45 a, m. and Seeretary W. B. 
Roper read the minutes of the last meeting, which 
were approved. The membership committee favor- 
ably presented applications for membership from 
the Citizens’ Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C., and the 
Valley Tie & Lumber Co., Lexington, N. C. These 
firms were elected members. 

As G. L. Hume, chairman of the cost and values 
committee, was away on a vacation his report was 
read by the secretary. To attain uniformity in re- 
porting sales, his committee recommended that 
members use the local rates from Norfolk to desti- 
nations and if the sale was made to a point south 
of Norfolk to use the local rate to Norfolk. This 
recommendation was adopted. The members will 
be furnished with rates to those points most used 
by the traffic department. 

The report also called attention to the question- 
naire which will be sent out from Washington ask- 
ing for information as to the lumber business. It 
urged the members to endeavor to give as much in- 
formation as asked for in the questionnaire. The 
secretary read a letter from the National associa- 
tion advising that D. T. Mason, of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in Washington intends to visit 
each lumber section. The letter gave an itinerary 


‘of the tentative dates set for meetings, asking if 


these dates were suitable and where the meeting 
would be held. The dates set for the North Caro- 
lina pine men were Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. After some 
discussion the meeting decided that the dates were 
acceptable and voted that the meeting be held in 
Norfolk at the Monticello Hotel at 10 o’eclock. 
Referendum No. 28 of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States regarding remedial railroad 
legislation was discussed and after each recommen- 
dation had been explained it was decided not to 
vote on them. 

The question of discontinuing the making of y- 
inch and %-inch ceiling and of making only one 


width of 48-inch was next discussed for over an 
hour. The advantages and disadvantages of this 
move were brought out from a manufacturing 
standpoint, from a salesman’s point of view and 
also from the standpoint of the effect it would have 
in pine’s competition with other woods. It was 
finally decided to postpone definite action on the 
matter until the next meeting. 

W. J. Strobel, traffic manager of the association, 
in his report stated he had had a request from the 
National association to codperate with the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in their fight 
against the transit car evil and that he would attend 
a meeting called to consider this subject in Chicago 
on July 26. He also called attention to the growing 
car shortage because of the heavy grain movement 
and urged the members to advise him if they did 
not get sufficient cars and he would take the matter 
up with the Railroad Administration and endeavor 
to have sufficient equipment allocated to their dis- 
trict. He notified the members that a general em- 
bargo would undoubtedly be placed against New 
York unless the marine strike was settled shortly. 

The next subject discussed was the Federal Em- 
ployment Service. The protest filed with the com- 
mittee on education and labor of the Senate was 
read, which advocated doing away with this service 
altogether, as it had been of no benefit. The secre- 
tary called attention to two bills that had been in- 
troduced in the Senate, namely, No. 374 for fixing 
eight hours as a standard day’s work for all lum- 
ber, mills, logging camps ete., and No. 692 making 
eight hours a legal day’s work in all industries en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The meeting voted 
that these matters be referred to the general counsel 
with instructions to take all steps possible to defeat 
the bills. ; 

The possibility of some tinkering being done with 
the tariff on lumber was next discussed and the 
president was authorized to appoint a committee of 
three to codperate with the general counsel of the 
National association in Washington with a view to 
protecting the interests of lumbermen. 

It was decided not to have a meeting in August 
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unless somethin: of importance came up to war- 
rant holding onc. 

The secretary was instructed to send a telegram 
of sympathy to J. G. MeNeal and family, of Bur- 
gaw, N. C., Mr. MeNeal being seriously ill, and ex- 
press the hope that he would soon recover. He is 


one of the old timers in the pine association. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 p.m. Luncheon was 
then served to the members and their guests in the 
main dining room of the Chamberlin. Later many 
members took a salt sea water bath in the swim- 
ming pool of the hotel. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES IN BRIEF 


GRADERS’ CONFERENCES SUCCESSFUL 

NEw OrLEANS, LA., July 28.—The inspection de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Association opened 
a new series of graders’ conferences for the bene- 
fit of the forces of subscriber mills last Wednesday, 
when a successful conference was held at Trinity, 
Tex. Seventy attended, with nine mills represented. 
Following the conference, E. J. Booth, of the Rock 
Creek Lumber Co., was host at a banquet given at 
the Gibson Hotel, where the meeting was held. 

The second conference of the new series took 
place at Mansfield, La., last Saturday, and is re- 
ported a success. A third conference will be held 
next Wednesday, July 30, at Rochelle, La. During 
the next thirty days similar conferences will be 
held at mill points east of the Mississippi River, 
but Chief Inspector Jones asserted today that the 
schedule of meeting places and dates has not yet 
been completed. 


nnn A 


LAUREL, Miss., July 28.—The second of the 
series of accountants’ district meetings for the 
Laurel district convened at the Hotel Pinehurst, 
Saturday, with R. M. Rickey, general accountant 
of the Southern Pine Association, in the chair. 
Mr. Rickey explained briefly that the primary 
purpose of the meeting was to instruct the members 
regarding the questionnaire which is being issued 
to develop facts peculiar to the lumber industry. 

It was decided to consolidate the Laurel district 
with the New Orleans district and thus give the 
members a greater opportunity to meet members 
from the entire field. 
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RULES ALLOW FOR SCANT MEASURE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 28.—Members of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association have com- 
plained that timbers and plank are being rejected 
because of their scant measure, and while this can 
be done technically under the 1905 rules, which 
do not allow for natural shrinkage and for mate- 
rial cut 14-inch secant rough green, it has been 
brought to the attention of members that the 1918 
rules allow for such shrinkage. Plank and scantling 
under the 1918 rules may be cut 44-inch seant in 
width and thickness rough green. An allowance 
is also made for natural shrinkage on timbers and 
dimension, 


Ann 


COAST PINE MEN IN MONTHLY MEET 

San FRANcIsco, Cauir., July 26.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association held last week, 
a number of important matters were brought up for 
discussion, including the starting of an advertising 
campaign, the selection of a traffic manager and 
the lumber tariffs and various bills that are now 
before Congress. F. B. Hutchens acted as chair- 
man, 

Secretary-manager C. Stowell Smith announced 
that contracts covering the 500,000,000 feet of 
production estimated to be necessary to make the 
advertising campaign effective had been signed up, 
and after considerable discussion a committee was 
appointed consisting of C. R. Wisdom, W. R. Thor- 
sen and R. E. Danaher, to investigate and deter- 
mine the advertising policy to be followed. 

O. C. Haslett was added to the committee appoint- 
ed some time ago to secure a traffic manager for the 
association and it is the intention that the traffic 
department be self supporting thru definite charges 
for services rendered. Mr. Swobe made a brief 
statement covering the work which has been done 
by the traffic committee in connection with the 
proposed transcontinental lumber tariff 32-A. He 
stated that this tariff as modified while not sat- 
isfactory to California pine interests removes cer- 
tain discriminations and on the whole places this 
region on a far more equitable basis with compet- 
ing regions than now exists. Inasmuch as Max 
Thelen, director of public service, and Edward 
Chambers, director of traffic, had both declared that 
32-A would not be further considered, the traffic 
committee was authorized on Mr. Swobe’s recom- 
mendation to take further action in an effort to 
have this tariff published, and failing in this to 
take steps to have the membership get behind the 
Cummins bill now pending in the House. 

_ Secretary Smith called attention to the forest 
industries questionnaire, soon to be sent out to the 
lumber industry, and suggested that a meeting be 
called for a general discussion of the whole matter, 
also that the association appoint a committee to 
Secure all available records of stumpage transfers 
since Jan, 1, 1910, thru to Dec. 31, 1916, so that 


the members will be in a position to give the Treas- 
ury Department the information required. In view 
of the fact that there are a number of legislative 
matters now pending affecting the lumber industry 
a committee was appointed with W. R. Thorsen as 
chairman, this committee to give consideration to 
all legislative and governmental matters affecting 
the industry and to make recommendations in the 
name of the association thru the governmental 
relations committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Letters were read from Charles 8. Keith, chair- 
man of the governmental relations committee of the 
National association and Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the same association, calling attention 
to various important matters. 

C. E. Paul, construction engineer of the National 
association, was called upon for an address on the 
activities of his department. 





EXPLAIN TIMBER QUESTIONNAIRE 

NEw ORLEANS, La., July 28.—Accountants rep- 
resenting subscribers of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation met July 24, at the Grunewald Hotel, where 
R. M. Rickey, general accountant of the associa- 
tion, explained the Government’s timber industries 
questionnaire. The purpose of the questionnaire 
was explained and other matters that had to do 
with the refinement of the uniform cost and ac- 
counting methods for lumber producers were dis- 
cussed. W. L. Finney, of Brookhaven, Miss., 
presided. Similar meetings are to be held in Alex- 
andria, Little Rock and Kansas City. 


—_— 


WESTERN FORESTERS’ TRUSTEES MEET 

PORTLAND, OrE., July 26.—At a meeting of the 
trustees of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association today, plans were ratified for reorgan- 
izing the scope and personnel of the association to 
cover far more broadly than ever before both the 
western protective work and the economic prob- 
lems contronting the industry. 

Favorable action was taken on a codperative 
plan proposed by the Oregon Forest Fire Associa- 
tion, under which Col. C. 8. Chapman, manager of 
the latter, will take charge of all the fire and 
similar local work in the five States. The 5-State 
association will furnish him assistance to develop 
technical fire fighting methods and law enforcement, 
also increased facilities for educational work with 
industry and public on protective matters. 

Besides these increased activities in the North- 
west, the Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation will engage more constantly, both inde- 
pendently and in coédperation with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and _ other 
lumber and timber organizations, in working out 
larger industrial questions and in getting recogni- 
tion of western needs from governmental agencies. 
By being relieved of western fire matters, E. T. 
Allen, who has spent much of the last three years 
in Washington, will devote himself almost entirely 
to this work in the East. Much of his earliest at- 
tention will be given to relations between the lum- 
ber industry and the Treasury Department in work- 
ing out the new revenue laws affecting income and 
profits taxes. 
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WISCONSIN MEN DISCUSS FARM NEEDS 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 28.—Members of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association have 
received an invitation from the College of Agricul- 
ture to come again to Madison for a day to discuss 
matters of interest to the college, to farmers and 
to lumbermen. The first week in August is the 
tentative date, the exact date to be announced 
later. 

Coincident with the announcement of the forth- 
coming conference is the reprinting by the associa- 
tion of a bulletin entitled ‘‘It Pays to House Farm 
Machinery,’’ prepared by the agricultural engineer- 
ing department of the college. The reprinting of 
this bulletin is the work of the agricultural com- 
mittee, of which Ralph E. Wagers, secretary Kel- 
logg Bros. Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Wis., is 
chairman. The bulletin is supplied to lumbermen 
in quantities at low prices, provision being made 
for printing the individual concern’s name on the 
copies he buys for distribution among the farmers 
of his community. 

The following statement made in the circular 
accompanying the bulletin deserves emphasis: ‘‘A 
large part of most dealers’ business is with farmers, 











125 Million Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


Location and Amount: All the merchantable 
dead timber standing and down, and all the live 
timber marked or designated for cutting on an 
area of about 6,000 acres of Government land in 
T 44N.,R.4E.; T. 44 N., R.5 B.; and T. 43 N., 
R. 5 E., within the watershed of Fishhook Creek, 
St. Joe National Forest, Idaho, estimated to be 
33,000 M.B.M. green white pine; 9,000 M.B.M. 
dead white pine; 30,000 M.B.M. Engelmann 
spruce; 13,000 M.B.M. cedar; 12,000 M.B.M. 
white fir and hemlock ; 10,000 M.B.M. larch and 
Douglas tir; 5,000 M.B.M. lodgepole pine, bal- 
sam fir, and yellow pine saw timber, 60,000 cedar 
poles, more or less; and an unestimated amount 
of cedar posts, piling and shingle bolts. About 
4,000 acres of privately owned timber in the 
same watershed is also available for purchase 
from the Northern Pacific Railway Company. 





Stumpage Prices: Lowest bid considered 
$2.50 per M for green white pine; $1.00 per M 
for spruce and yellow pine; 50 cents per M for 
all other species and dead white pine; and 
special rates for cedar products of various 
dimensions. 


Prices will be readjusted at the end of the 
third, sixth, ninth and twelfth years. 


Period for Removal: A period of fifteen years 
will be allowed for the removal of the timber, 
with two additional years within which to con- 
struct initial improvements. 


Deposit: With bid, $10,000.00 to apply on 
OSoctene price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected, 


F*nal Date for Bids: Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, up to and including Sept. 23, 1919. The 
right to reject any and all bids is reserved. Be- 
fore bids are submitted, full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions 
of sale, deposits, and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the District Forester, 
Missoula, Montana, or the Forest Supervisor, St. 
Maries, Idaho. 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 











FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 
sociation. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO paris NEW YORK 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 
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ATES TTeT 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 2 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co E 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 
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Write for Details 











Le 
That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your piospecta 
Wigsginscard, and 
you produce a first 
impression that com- 
mands respectful ate 
tention. 










SOTEEL COMPANY 
e.K. mM ovenen SUILOINe® 
SALES seene ICA 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 
engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality, 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and ob- 
serve their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being 
encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 





William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “" 


Washington 

Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 














anos: H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





and naturally everything we can do to make our- 
selves more efficient in the handling of their busi- 
ness will be to our credit. As we understand their 
problems we know better how to serve them intel- 
ligently. 

‘“A study of the bulletin referred to will doubt- 
less contribute to an understanding of one problem 
connected with farming—that of lessening the loss 
due to exposure of farm machinery to the weather. 
A large part of the bulletin is devoted to illustra- 
tions of machinery so exposed, and the rest con- 
tains an illustrated description of a farm tool shed, 
including bill of material. 


——— 





PINE SALESMEN’S DISTRICT MEETING 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 28.—At a meeting of 
District No. 8, of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association, held at Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
cently, several addresses were made by well known 
Indianapolis men including Ransom Griffin, of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co. A motion was tabled 
after considerable discussion that any salesman sell- 
ing southern pine lumber regardless of any other 
product sold could be admitted to membership. It 
was decided that District No. 8 shall meet some 
time in October at Louisville, Ky., the date to be 
set by the president. A. C. Long, representing 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., is president of 
District No. 8 and W. C. Ballard, representing 
the Natalbany Lumber Co., is secretary. 

Earlier in the month organization of District 
No. 10 embracing Michigan territory was effected 
at Detroit, and the following officers elected: Presi- 
dent, F. E. Holland, representing W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co.; vice president, W. H. Jobe, of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.; secretary-treasurer, C. J. 
Ashton, Detroit. 





TIE MEN WELCOME INVESTIGATION 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 29.—J. W. Fristoe, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, was asked today as to the attitude of 
the association toward the resolution introduced in 
Congress by Representative L. C. Dyer, providing 
for an investigation of the cross tie situation, as 
reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week. 

Mr. Fristoe said that the association members 
would welcome a thoro and impartial investigation 
of this character. He believes that such an inves- 
tigation would show that there is yet an abundance 
of timber in the country suitable for railroad ties, 
and that ties in quantity sufficient to take care of 
the needs of the railroads can be produced if they 
are purchased in the same manner that other com- 
modities are bought, that is, by negotiation with 
responsible producers, large and small, under open 
competition and reasonable standard specifications. 

He declares that hundreds of substitutes for 
wooden railroad ties have been patented, including 
glass, compressed leather, reinforced concrete, 
metal, wood and metal combined ete., yet not a 
practicable substitute has been found, except ties 
made of steel, and that in a limited way only. Mr. 
Fristoe asserted that the association is patriotic 
enough to welcome the discovery of a substitute for 
wooden ties which would result in the conservation 
of our forests. 


YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS CONFER 


CINCINNATI, On10, July 29.—During the sessions 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, Friday and Saturday of this 
week, there will be a conference between committees 
of that association and the Yellow Pine Whole- 
salers’ Association, having to do with trade ethics 
and arbitration. 

Executive Secretary W. L. Goodnow, of the 
wholesalers’ association, leaves tomorrow evening 
for Cedar Point, where he will meet members of his 
committee, and it is expected that interesting ma- 
terial will be brought up for discussion. It is 
believed that the trade relationship of wholesaler 
and retailer will be sufficient stimulus to bring the 
two associations together upon a broad platform 
of trade ethics that will prove of advantage to 
both in future dealings. The matter has been fully 
considered and it is hoped to bring it to the final 
stage without delay. Equally important is the 
matter of arbitration of trade matters growing out 
of sales of lumber and all the attendant incidents 
of shipments, grading, loss and delays, so that 
there may be brought about a fuller understanding 
of the responsibility of seller and buyer. 

The policy of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association on both subjects has been presented to 
the trade with candor in the following declarations: 

The Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association goes on 
record as being in accord with the principle that the 
wholesaler’s responsibility does not end with the ac- 
ceptance of the order, but he must fill it regardless of 
whether his manufacturing connection fulfils the con- 
tract; and in case of the mills’ failure to ship, the 


wholesaler should repurchase after a reasonable time 
has elapsed, regardless of loss. 


Also, 
A membership in the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 


Association is a recommendation of the reliability, 
honesty and square dealing of every member thereof. 





Hence, any dispute or contention involving the above 
matters, or the ethics of the trade as generally under- 
stood, or any trade misunderstanding arising with 
members of this organization, whether among retailers, 
wholesalers or manufacturers, should be made a sub- 
ject of investigation ; and when a controversy can not 
be adjusted by other means or thru other agencies to 
mutual satisfaction, it shall be settled by arbitration. 





HARDWOOD CLUB’S SEMIMONTHLY 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 29.—With a full attend- 
ance of sixteen present, the Louisville Hardwood 
Club held its final July meeting at the Devil’s 
Kitchen last week, the club meeting semimonthly 
during the summer months. The business session 
was given over to general discussion of production 
and marketing conditions, with the members very 
optimistic, and generally reporting short stocks and 
high prices. It was asserted that buyers are not 
arguing prices very much, when the manufacturer 
is in a position to furnish the items needed, as the 
general stocks are so low that the consumer has 
learned to seize offerings where he can secure them, 
It was reported that shipments were heavy, but had 
slackened off somewhat because of car shortage, 
which is now affecting inbound logs and outbound 
lumber. 





THREE SOUTHERN CONCATENATIONS 


St. Louis, Mo., July 29.—Three concatenations 
are in prospect according to word received today by 
Secretary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant, of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. George W. Phalin, 
Vicegerent Snark for western Alabama, writes that 
a concatenation will be held at Red Bud, Aug. 15. 
At Corinth a concatenation will be held either Aug. 
21 or 22, when M. M. Elledge, Vicegerent Snark 
for northern Mississippi, will be in charge. W. D. 
Kaufman, new Vicegerent Snark for western Vir- 
ginia, will hold his first concatenation at Weston 
on Sept. 8. He writes that ten kittens already have 
been lined up. 


HOO-HOO MEETING AND FAMILY OUTING 


San Francisco, Cauir., JuLy 26.—C. Stowell 
Smith, Vicegerant Snark, has planned a novel 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation together with a family out- 
ing. The Hoo-Hoo and their ladies will leave San 
Francisco Saturday afternoon, Aug. 2, and reach 
Olema, Marin County by 6 o’clock. Dancing and 
other entertainment will follow the concatenation. 
On Sunday, trips may be made to Inverness and 
Bolinas, where seashore sports will be enjoyed. 





TREAT IN STORE FOR VISITING HOO-HOO 


That the twenty-eighth annual concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo will be one of the largest and best ever 
held is indicated in a communication from Tom A. 
Moore, Jabberwock on the Supreme Nine and 
Chieago representative of the Pacific Lumber 
Ageney. The sessions will be held in the Morrison 
Hotel, Sept. 9 and 10, preceded on the 8th by a 
session of the Osirian Cloister. From reports re- 
ceived from old members, says Mr. Moore, there will 
be an exceptionally large attendance, and it is as- 
sured that they have a treat in store for them and 
that Chicago members are anxious and willing to 
have as many as possible accept their hospitality. 


BPA PIO 


SETTING BLOOD GLUE IN HEAVY STOCK 


Mapison, Wis., July 28.—Recent experiments 
at the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
indicate the possibility of setting blood glue sat- 
isfactorily in a kiln when heavy stock is to be 
glued. The difficulty in the past has been that 
to set the glue a temperature of 160 degrees F. 
or more is required. In the manufacture of ply- 
wood with blood glue the joint is made on a hot 
plate press, but this method is not feasible for 
heavy stock. 

For the experiment the laboratory took heavy 
blocks which were fastened together with blood 
glue in the usual manner and put under pressure 
with retaining clamps and I-beams. They were 
placed in a kiln and subjected to a temperature 
of from 175 to 200 degrees for several hours. A 
relatively high humidity was maintained in order 
to prevent loss of moisture from the blocks and 
an accompanying decrease in the pressure. 

Glue was applied to cold wood and it was found 
that from fifteen to eighteen hours were neces- 
sary to set the glue, while pieces heated to 150 
degrees before gluing could be removed from the 
kiln much sooner. Two hours at a temperature of 
200 degrees were found sufficient to set the glue 
in blocks 7% inches thick, consisting of three 
laminations. 

Severe soaking and drying tests were then ap- 
plied to the blocks and except for slight checking 
on the unprotected ends, the glue line remained 
intact. Shearing strength on black walnut before 
the soaking test averaged 1,670 pounds a square 
inch, with 80 percent wood failure. Tested wet 
after soaking for three days, they showed an 
average strength of 1,280 pounds and 42 percent 
wood failure. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THE REMEDY 


Some folks can’t sleep. ‘‘Insomnia’’ 
Is what they call it, I believe. 
All night in bed they gee and haw 
And roll around and fret and grieve. 
They close their eyes, they count the sheep, 
Try ev’ry cure that there can be, 
But still they can not go to sleep— 
I’ll give you all a remedy: 


Some warm and sunny afternoon 
When you don’t need a coat or vest, 
When you are lazy as a loon 
And all you want to do is rest, 
Just take that path beyond the stile 
And climb up yonder on the hill 
And listen for a little while 
To that old saw in that old mill. 


Just lie right down upon your back 
And look straight up to where it’s blue, 
Or underneath a tamarack 
The summer breeze is soughing thru— 
Your mattress just the velvet grass, 
As sweet as perfume, soft as fur, 
Just lie and watch the clouds that pass 
And listen to that sawmill purr. 


And I will gamble, Mr. Man, 
In spite of worries that annoy, 
You will forget to scheme and plan, 
Will slip right back and be a boy. 
Your little troubles will be gone, 
The bills to pay, the points of law, 
And pretty soon you'll start to yawn, 
Your lullaby the singing saw. 


First thing you know you’ll shut your eyes 
And lie and listen to the hum; 

Those ills will seem not half the size, 
Or monthly statements half the sum. 

And then in, oh, an hour or so, 
You’ll sit bolt upright, feeling cheap, 

And rub your head and say, ‘‘ You know, 
I do believe I’ve been asleep! ’’ 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Indiana Builders’ Supply 
Association had a district meeting here Wednes- 
day night, with President Staples and Secretary 
Hildebrand, of South Bend, and just about all of 
the local chairmen of the districts around the 
State present. It was a dinner at ‘‘The Trail,’’ 
so named because once the Injuns walked up and 
down the Wabash River by this route. Now the 
place is inhabited by another kind of Indians, who 
are a good deal more active and noisy. We dined 
on the first floor while the other folks danced on 
the second and never knew what minute a hunk 
of plaster might fall in the soup. We shall not 
attempt to enumerate all of the good friends of 
this publication who were present, but they were 
there, and most of them made speeches, and a 
pleasant, and fairly late, time was had. 





Prosperity 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28.—Here is a modern 
sermon on prosperity. 

Text.—Prosperity often results in a distinct eleva- 
tion of taste. 

Tllustration.—Liza was a lady of color, who wearied 
of the dull, drab existence and poor living furnished 
by her husband, Rastus. So she packed up her be- 
longings and cast her lot with a coffee colored coon who 
had a better paying job. 

Rastus meets Liza on the street and tries to coax 
her back. Liza is obdurate, so Rastus holds out in- 
ducements. 

“Liza, don’t you all remember those fine pickled pigs’ 
feet w’at I usen to bring home foh suppah?” 

“Yes, Rastus, I minds dem pigs’ feet.’ 

“Say, Liza, I’ze got de finest bowl full of dem pigs’ 
feet down to de cabin right now. Come on down.” 

“No, Rastus, pigs’ feet ain’t no ways ’tractive to me 
no moh. Nowadays I’ze eating higher up on de hog.” 

Conclusion.—Everyone is at liberty to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Moral.—There is none. This isn’t a moral story. 

Informatively yours, Kk. V. H. 





THE GREATER WEALTH 


Some solemn soul comes often to me preaching 
To tell me what a sad old world it is; 

I do not seem to understand his teaching, 
Or that profound philosophy of his. 
h, yes; I have been poor, and I am poorer 
Than the beginning at the journey’s end, 

But I have treasure richer, sweeter, surer— 
I have a golden legacy, a friend. 


IT have not mourned the money that escaped me, 
I have not wept for bounty unpossessed, 


Complained about the road that fate has shaped me, 
Nor sighed for fame and fortune and the rest. 
You knew my faults and failings, brother—knew 

me 
For what I was, not what I seemed to he; 
Yet each misfortune drew you closer to me 
And gave my heart a deeper sympathy 


No world is sad, my friend, that has you in it, 
No road is rough if you are by my side; 

We’ve had the rose, the highway and the linnet, 
One wish of ours was always satisfied. 

One wish that we might walk the way together, 
To share together skies of gray or blue— 

And always life has been just splendid weather! 
For always you had me and I had you! 





THE GYPSY SWALLOW 


Up and down and thru the town, 
Over roof and steeple, 

Goes a litle bird of brown, 
Chirping at the people— 

Flitting here and flitting there, 
Eastward, westward, winging, 

Making glad the public square 
With its simple singing. 


What a lucky bird he is!— 
Like a gypsy living, 
Pouring out that song of his, 
Giving, giving, giving. 
Would that all of us would go 
Thru this life we follow, 
Cheering other mortals so, 
Like the gypsy swallow! 


BETWEEN TOWNS 


Finley Peter Dunne has well said that the real 
poets of this country are the men who name the 
collars and the Pullman cars. But the Pullman Co. 
may be running out of names, just as it is of soap 
and hot water, so we want to suggest a few that are 
poetic and phonetic and altogether nifty, names the 
Pullman Co. seems to have overlooked. Now, 
wouldn’t ‘‘Mazuma’’ or ‘‘Alakazam’’ or ‘‘ Lala- 
paloosa’’ or ‘‘Morpheus’’ be a nice name? 

And the lumber industry could suggest a few. 
What would be niftier than these?: 


Swingdingle Ballhooter Catamaran 
Alligator Dozy Duffle 
Katydid Kilhig Pickaroon 
Pokelogan Pontoon Sidewinder 
Skidder Steamjammer _ Travois 
Wanigan Whiffletree 


And the forester would probably suggest ‘‘Cali- 
per’’ or ‘‘Composite’’ or ‘‘Diameter’’ or ‘‘Ex- 
periment’? or ‘‘Hypsometer’’ or ‘‘Humus’’ or 
‘¢Rotation’’ or ‘‘ Litter’’ or ‘‘ Analysis’? or ‘‘ Quin- 
eunx’’ or ‘‘Sapling’’ or ‘‘Silviculture’’ or some- 
ching like that. 

If geographical names are to be continued, some 
of the old lumberjacks who used to inhabit Muske- 
gon would like to see a ‘‘ Pinchtown’”’ and a ‘‘ Kil- 
grubbin’’ and ‘‘Lowertown.’’ And what about 
our present sawmill points with poetic names, like- 


Bogalusa Susanville Demopolis 
Coal Fire Tuscaloosa Zama 
Hickory Ragley Wiggins 
Kola 7’ Neopit Merryville 





It is no trouble at all to tell a northern waiter 
from a southern: In the North they call you ‘‘ Mis- 
ter’’ and in the South ‘‘Colonel.’’ 





The Pullman conductor, by the way, called our 
attention to the fact that you never see a Pullman 
conductor with stripes on his arm sleeping in a 
lower. The experienced Pullman rider always takes 
an upper because it has air in summer and no steam- 
pipes in winter. 





At Johnstown, Pa., we observed the sign in a de- 
partment store: ‘‘Get a strip ticket for Nathan’s 
Community Picnic.’?’ That must be going to be 
some picnic. 





And the Fort Stanwix Hotel in Johnstown adver- 
tises ‘Musical Concert Every Sunday Evening.’’ 
Well, we have heard some that weren’t. 





Johnstown, Pa., is the town, by the way, where 
the aldermen advertise. (In Chicago they try to 
keep as quiet as possible.) It is because in Johns- 
town aldermen are authorized to issue marriage 
licenses and to marry people. 





In the diner everybody stared at us and we 
thought they were thinking, ‘‘ What a fine looking 
chap!’’ But when we got out we found it was be- 
cause oyr collar was turned over. 


The Farmer Has Money to Spend 



























—are you getting your share? 


We are getting our share, as our business 
has increased 2000 % in only five years. 
OK Products willhelp you to get your 
share just as they have helped us. 


GY Products 


—include Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses, Cu- 
polas, Non-Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for hogs and | 
other specialties that bring health to farm ani- 
mals and wealth to farmers, 


Your Sales Are Half Made 
When You Buy the Goods 


Our advertising and sales service is so complete 
and effective that, no matter where you are located, 
there is already a desire for OK Products. Farmers 
demand merchandise with a good reputation and 
their demands are answered in OK Products. 








An Attractive Proposition fer You 


Let us prove to you that big profits and quick sales 
await you if you carry the OK line. 






Write for Complete Details. 


Phillip Bernard Company 


1903 Floyd Ave. aS 
Sioux City, Iowa 





+Redwood 





will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


yn eng CHICAGO 103 Pak ace. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 











Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 
tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 


We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A.-: 








Cable Address: 


* * “PRIMONTO” 
: a * * 
* 


STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S.A. 
Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 
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The Red Cedar 
Shingle of 





“Horseshoe” Brand 
Good sellers for the Retail Yard because 


evenly sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, 
free from sap, closely packed, plainly 
branded and cut from live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mized cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, 
Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can _in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The Aimerican Credit -indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
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For two or three 
efficient and active 


L um b er 
Salesmen 


we havea special opportunity. 
Only high grade men with 
successful selling records and 
a detailed knowledge of the 
lumber business need apply. 


Arrange for interview by addressing 


]. D. Landis , 


Sales Manager, Godfrey Conveyor Co., 


ELKHART, IND. 


Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
*‘Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“‘West Coast Bungalows” 
‘ ’ y 72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 
rt arenes: fete | “Little Bungalows” 
5 eg 40 Plans, $750 to $3000. ..50 cts 
SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 
Money back if not satisfied.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 225 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 




















THE WOODS om the _ work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘“TODAY,”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago 


The Problems of the Present and the Future 


(Concluded from page 51.) 


tion of such limitations on the labor of young persons 
as shall permit the continuation of their education 
and assure their proper physical development. 

Seventh—the principle that men and women should 
receive equal remuneration for work of equal value. 

Lighth—The standard met by law in each country 
with respect to the conditions of labor should have 
due regard to the equitable economic treatment of all 
workers lawfully resident therein. 

Ninth—EKach State should make provision for a sys- 
tem of inspection in which women should take part 
in order to insure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the employed. 

Without claiming that these methods and principles 
are either complete or final, the high contracting 
parties are of the opinion that they are well fitted to 
guide the policy of the League of Nations; and that, 
if adopted by the industrial communities that are 
members of the League and safeguarded in practice by 
an adequate system of such inspection they will confer 
lasting benefits upon the wage-earners of the world, 


The Labor Problem 

Your special attention is directed to the fact that 
it is definitely stated in the last sentence that this 
part is submitted ‘‘without claiming that these 
methods and principles are either complete or 
final.’’ This, of course, leaves open the option of 
considering other propositions and the adoption 
thereof in the councils of the League of Nations. 
It is also provided in Article 426, among other 
things, that the first meeting of the annual labor 
conference shall be held in the United States, and 
among the questions to be taken up are: The 
‘‘Application of the eight-hour day’’ and the 
“‘Question of preventing or providing against un- 
employment.’’ It might be interesting to you, 
gentlemen, to know that England, at the present 
time, is undertaking to compensate the unemployed, 
and I am informed that they are dissatisfied and 
demanding more. I want to say to you, if the un- 
employed are to be provided for, how many people 
do you think will work in this world? Who is go- 
ing to pay for it? Do you gentlemen realize the 
full import of Part 13 of the Treaty of Peace? 
Have you read the preamble in Section 1, entitled: 
‘Organization of Labor?’’ For fear you have not, 
I am quoting it in its entirety: 

SECTION I. ORGANIZATION OF LABOR 

WuenreEas, The League of Nations has for its object 

the establishment of universal peace, and such a peace 


can be established only if it is based upon social 
justice ; and 

WHEREAS, Conditions of labor exist involving such 
injustice, hardship and privation to large numbers of 
people as to produce unrest so great that the peace 
and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an 
improvement of those conditions is urgently required ; 
as, for example, by the regulations of the hours of 
work, including the establishment of a maximum work- 
ing day and week, the regulation of the labor supply, 
the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an 
adequate living wage, the protection of the worker 
against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his 
employment, the protection of children, young persons 
and women, provision for old age and injury, protec- 
tion of the interests of workers when employed in 
countries other than their own, recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association, the organization 
of vocational and technical education and other meas- 
ures ; 


Whereas, Also the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions of labor is an obstacle in the way 
of other nations which desire to improve the conditions 
in their own countries: 

“The high contracting parties, moved by sentiments 
of justice and humanity as well as by the desire to 
secure the permanent peace of the world, agree to the 
following: * * * 


The Fallacy of the Maximum Working Day 

Gentlemen, the establishment of a maximum 
working day and week; eight hours per day six 
days may be satisfactory now—it won’t be satis- 
factory long. Great Britain has already conceded 
to its miners seven hours per day five days per 
week and has agreed to give them six hours per 
day five days per week at a later date. Do you 
know the result to the British public, of Govern- 
ment concession of the seven-hour day five days 
per week, with increased wage scale, to the coal 
miners? Have you heard that the British Govern- 
ment found it necessary to authorize an increase 
in coal prices of $1.50 a ton? Do you know that 
this resulted in further increases in prices to the 
public, on engineering products from 3 to 10 per- 
cent, textiles from 3 to 4 percent, chemicals, gas 
and electricity 10 percent, steel $6 a ton, bricks 5 
percent, and glass from 5 to 10 percent? Do you 
know that Sir Erie Geddes said: ‘‘The surest way 
to national bankruptey is to go on subsidizing 
services. Each service must stand on its own 
legs;’’ that the only alternative for nationaliza- 
tion of the railways was to increase freights? In 
other words, costs of service must at least be paid 
from service and not out of taxes. Do you know 
that the British Government authorized advances 
in passenger rates amounting to 50 percent during 
the war, and the public, it is pointed out, can 
hardly stand any more? I merely mention these 
facts at this point because we can see the effect 
of these things in Great Britain and know our 
tendencies here. We should avoid these conditions 

if possible. American competition is feared in 


England today. It is stated that Americans are 
selling commodities such as steel, iron, etc., at less 
than the British production costs, in London! 
These are some conditions that cause unrest and 
yet labor itself is abetting the situation! 

The establishment of a condition permitting 
‘<The regulation of the labor supply’’ means what? 
Does it not mean that they can divert labor and 
shorten the hours of labor to increase its wage 
compensation? The prevention of unemployment, 
provision for adequate living wages, the protection 
of the worker against disease and injury arising 
out of his employment, the protection of children, 
young persons and women, provision for old age 
and injury; just think what this means! But this 
is what we have conceded provided Congress rati- 
fies the treaty. If this is not paternalism, what is 
it? If this does not destroy initiative, then what 
does it do? Are you prepared to accept it? Has 
this nation progressed so far in socialism that it is 
prepared to accept all of its tenets as prepared 
and written in Part 18? I am not holding a brief 
for organized capital, neither am I making an at- 
tack upon organized labor, but I do desire to say 
this: If business is going to be recognized in the 
United States and if its voice is to be adequately 
heard in the halls of Congress, it must resort to the 
practices of organized labor. 

It is worthy of notice, during the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City 
a cablegram from Paris to Samuel Gompers was 
read, wherein it was sought to justify, with Gom- 
pers, action in agreeing to modifications of certain 
clauses in the League of Nations and the Treaty 
of Peace, which evidently had been previously 
agreed to, and claiming in reality they strengthened 
rather than weakened that which was earnestly de- 
sired to be accomplished. This is surely evidence 
of the fact that labor is potential in its methods, 
because it has secured as its advocate the greatest 
light in the United States. It may be that the 
League of Nations is something that the people of 
the United States want. The people of the United 
States should have an opportunity to form an 
opinion on the League of Nations, after study, and 
before adoption. Gentlemen, when we have sitting 
in the council of the League of Nations in Geneva, 
the representatives of organized labor in the 
United States, together with the representatives 
of socialism and Bolshevism in Europe, I believe 
we have not only surrendered the sovereignty of 
our nation, but we have sacrificed the property 
rights and personal liberties of the great majority 
of the people to the radical elements of this world. 

I have much confidence in the patriotism of 
Congress and in the finer judgment of the American 
people and believe that they will not accept either 
the League of Nations or the Treaty of Peace, 
until they have been made safe for America. I 
have confidence in the patriotism of labor, and in 
its sound judgment and believe when it under- 
stands, it will be unwilling to sacrifice its property 
—the result of its labor; the wages it has saved 
and invested in property—to radicalism and social- 
ism. 

Gentlemen, the National association is appealing 
to you to aid in the protection not only of your 
industry but of your nation. We are appealing to 
you to aid in the preservation of national ideals, 
and that Constitution which our forefathers fought 
for at Yorktown and Bunker Hill, and which was 
made secure with Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 
It is our hope that the appeal for your aid will 
not be simply listened to and forgotten; but, that a 
real constructive, strong effort at organization will 
be in immediate evidence and become effective. I 
feel that it is not only our duty to protect our in- 
dustry, which is our special interest, but that it is 
our duty as American citizens to protest vigorously 
against any and all infringements and encroach- 
ments upon constitutional rights and personal 
liberties. Any suggestion of paternalism is a sug- 
gestion of socialism and socialism and our con- 
stitutional Government can not exist at the same 
time. 





BIG BUILDING PROGRAM LAUNCHED 


ROWLEY, La., July 28.—The local chamber of 
commerce is taking the lead in a ‘‘Build Now’’ 
campaign that contemlates an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. On a 6-block residence 
addition already laid out it is planned to construct 
a number of modern bungalows at a total cost of 
$250,000; new residences in other parts of the city, 
representing an equal outlay; a number. of new 
buildings, including homes for the Knights of 
Columbus, Woodmen of the World and Y. M. ©. A.; 
school additions, a moving picture theater and other 
structures in the business district. The improve- 
ment program also includes new street paving. 
Some of the construction contracts have already 
been let. 
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BUYS INTEREST IN SHREVEPORT CONCERN 

St. Louis, Mo., July 29.—The Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co., which operates one of the largest dis- 
tributing yards in the country, has just closed a 
deal whereby it has purchased an interest in the 
Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., a $200,000 con- 
cern that operates two large yards at Shreve- 
port, La. 

Last April the Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber 
Co. absorbed the C. C. Hardiman Lumber Co. The 
two yards are located on the tracks of the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad, one at Texas Avenue, the lead- 
ing thorofare of Shreveport, the other at Jordan 
Street. They occupy a combined area of 4 
acres. It is announced that W. A. Robinson will 
continue as president of the Shreveport concern. 

In addition to the retail business, in which the 
Shreveport concerns have long been engaged, the 
Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. will operate them as 
distributing yards. Not only will these yards 
supply dealers in that territory, but the new 
Shreveport connection will increase the efficiency of 
the St. Louis distributing yard. Shreveport is in 
the center of an oil region where vast quantities 
of lumber will be consumed. 

Shreveport will also be the buying center for the 
St. Louis yard. Bert Brinkman will have charge of 
the buying, and he has taken up his new duties at 
Shreveport, where he will be in close connection with 
producers in that section. He was with Wiles-Chip- 
man before enlisting in the army. He was with 
Company L, 138th Infantry, which saw service in 
the Argonne. 

The Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. was organized 
about eighteen months ago, by I. R. Wiles, presi- 
dent, and John B. Chipman, vice president and 
treasurer. W. M. Klenk is secretary. 





REMINISCENCES ABOUT HEMLOCK 


When a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was ferrying over to Mackinac Island recently William 
Martin, the veteran inspector and hemlock operator, 
was seen watching a raft of 1,250,000 feet of logs try- 
ing to make headway against a heavy blow. The sight 
of the raft put Mr. Martin in a reminiscent mood and 
in speaking about ‘opérations in hemlock around the 
“Soo” he said that fifteen years ago he bought a bunch 
of logs at $3.75 from a mill at Sheboygan. It cost 
$2.25 to saw the logs and the lumber was sold to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, for $6. On the 
face of this sale the profit of the operator might be 
thought slim, but the fact is that the overrun was so 
large that there was considerable lumber in excess of 
the log scale for sale to another lumberman. 

Mr. Martin also told of the cottage he built at 
Mullet Lake, where his family spends the summer. 
Hemlock is used thruout and there is not a knot or a 
shake in the lumber from which the cottage was built. 
One of Mr. Martin’s friends gave him the windows 
and afterwards in looking the cottage over his friend 
said, “Well, Bill, it looks as tho you furnished the 
wood in this house and I furnished the knots.” 


LUMBER COMPANY IMPROVES EQUIPMENT 


Hickory, Miss., July 30.—A new boiler and a 
timber sizer have been added to the equipment of 
the planing mill of the O. 8. Hopkins Lumber Co., 
of Hickory, enabling this company to increase its 
output considerably. Hickory is located in the 
heart of the shortleaf southern pine belt of east 
Mississippi and no finer shortleaf lumber can be 
found anywhere than in this locality. The concern 
specializes in dimension, small timbers and boards 
and also ships some large timbers. It has ample 
yard and planing mill facilities and takes pride in 
making prompt shipments. 

O. 8. Hopkins, owner of the company, is presi- 
dent of the bank of Hickory, a flourishing insti- 
tution, but because of the rapid growth of his 
lumber business he has found it necessary lately 
to devote most of his time to the latter. He has 
an able assistant in E. C. Sessions, an experienced 
Mississippi lumberman. W. A. Guyton, who served 
for three years in the army and was discharged 
recently, is now in the office. He served on the 
Mexican border with his Mississippi company and 
then had his share of service in France. 


SOUTHWESTERN PIONEERS NOW BANKERS 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—A representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN while in Kansas City 
visited William Huttig, for many years connected 
with the Western Sash & Door Co.; and now presi- 
dent of the National Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 
Other gentlemen visited were J. H. Berkshire, of 
the National Reserve Bank, also connected with 
the Missouri Lumber & Mining Co.; Capt. J. B. 
White and O. G. Fisher, who for a good many 
years was in the lumber business in the Southwest. 

These gentlemen were very enthusiastic and 
optimistic regarding the future of the great South- 
west in which they are operating. The Southwest 
18 enjoying unusual prosperity. The bank clear- 
ings in Kansas City are mounting very high and 
surpassing those of larger cities. This is accounted 








for by the wonderful crops and the great develop- 
ment in the oil districts. 

Both Mr. Huttig and Mr. Berkshire, altho now 
giving most of their time to the banking business, 
were pioneer lumbermen of the Southwest, Mr. 
Huttig in the sash and door line and Mr. Berkshire 
in the manufacture of southern pine. 

A statement of the National Reserve Bank shows 
resources of $12,000,000 and deposits of nearly 
$10,000,000. Another vice president is H. E. Hut- 
tig, son of William Huttig. 


INAUGURATES EXPORT INSPECTION SERVICE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 28.—The Southern Pine 
Association’s inspection staff will inaugurate its 
export inspection service on August 1, and Chief 
Inspector Jones asserts that he has sufficient in- 
spectors to take care of current requirements. The 
export inspection staff will be enlarged as the 
business develops. During the last two weeks, the 
strike of marine workers has interrupted shipments, 
but there is promise of a fair movement during 
August, with the prospect of steady gains during 
the remainder of the year. 


WHAT HINDERS PASSAGE OF CUMMINS BILL 


L. C. Boyle, general counsel for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, writes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN supplementing a statement 
by him with regard to the Cummins railroad con- 
tro] bill which appeared in a special telegram from 
Washington, D. C., printed on page 40 of last 
week’s issue. In his letter, the purpose of which is 
to correet any erroneous impression that might have 
been conveyed by the headline of the item referred 
to, Mr. Boyle asserts that it was his purpose to con- 
vey the thought that if the railroads were to be re- 
turned by Jan. 1, then in all probability Congress 
would not enact the Cummins bill. If, however, the 
railroads are to remain under Government control 
for any substantial length of time the bill as orig- 
inally drafted or amended, as suggested by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is very urgently 
needed; for, if the roads are to remain under Fed- 
eral control, there is grave need of some judicial 
check on indiscriminate rate advances. 


GREEN WOOD PULP MAKES BEST PAPER 


MADISON, Wis., July 28.—While it was known 
that green or freshly cut wood yields a more de- 
sirable ground wood pulp than seasoned wood, it 
remained for the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory to demonstrate that smaller trees of 
the same species yield a better grade than the big 
trees containing a large proportion of heartwood. 

In the tests that were made small or young 
wood was cut from trees 18 inches or less in 
diameter, and the large or old from a single tree 
40 inches in diameter and 130 feet high. Under 
the same grinding conditions the actual solid 
volume of old wood ground was, in every in- 
stance, appreciably less than the volume of young 
wood ground in the same time. The tests were 
made with white fir grown in Plumas County, 
California. Paper was afterwards made on the 
laboratory machines and tested for strength and 
color. 

The tests demonstrated that there is a consider- 
able difference in the quality of pulp produced 
from white fir, depending on whether the wood 
is taken from old or young trees and that the 
advantage in matters of production, power con- 
sumption, strength and color are all in favor of 
the young wood. 
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FRANK D. TAYLOR, manager of the Shaw Land 
& Timber Co., of Davenport, Iowa, and Ivor, Va., 
died on Thursday, July 24, of concussion of the brain 
caused by a fall downstairs at the home of his son 
in Asheville, N. C. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor had mo- 
tored to Asheville from their home in Ivor, Va., a 
few days before to visit the son, R. W. Taylor. 
The remains were taken to Rock Island, lowa, 
where the funeral was held. Mr. Taylor was born in 
Rock Island in 1867. He entered the office of the 
Rock Island Lumber Co. upon leaving school in that 
city and remained with that concern until he reached 
the post of general manager, which he resigned in 
1905 to accept the position of manager of the Shaw 
Land & Timber Co., at Ivor, Va. He was an active 
member of the North Carolina Pine Association and 
vice president for Virginia of that organization. He 
was a Mason and a member of several other orders. 
Mr. Taylor was prominent in business and civic 
affairs of his community, was a director of the local 
bank and an active church worker. He was very well 
known among lumbermen thruout the Southeast 
and his death will be deeply regretted by them. 





JAMES J. DALY, who had extensive interests in 
Alaska, including sawmills and hydro-electric power 
plant at Ketchikan, died at the home of his sister 
in Minneapolis, July 16. “He is survived by a widow 
and two sons, Lieut. Eldon W. Daly, late of the 
United States Marine Corps, and Milton J. Daly, 
now a student at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. The funeral was held in Seattle on July 23. 


JOHN J. VALDENAIRE, owner of a lumber yard 
in Brightwood, a suburb of Indianapolis, Ind., died 
at his home in that place recently at the age of 68. 
Mr. Valdenaire was born in Busang, France, and 
came to this country when 16 years old. He settled 
in Indianapolis in 1892. He was a charter member 
of Veritas Masonic Lodge. A widow and four chil- 
dren survive him. 

HOMER H. HEMENWAY, retired lumberman, 
formerly of Colorado Springs, Colo., died at’ Los 
Angeles, Cal., July 23, aged 88. Mr. Hemenway 
formerly operated mills in Iowa and Wisconsin, 
going to Colorado Springs about nineteen years ago. 
A widow, two sons and three daughters survive. 


Dimension, Bridge 
O a k Plank and 
Wagon Stock 
Racer Posts and Poles 


Fir Plank and Timbers. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co., "“swiv** 


Baldwin Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, 





























CHICAGO POPL AR 
Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 
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Hardwood Lumber sf 00" 


. ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


{ Uniform a 


Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, Etc. 


shod Handseed Frog fy, 
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Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 
tell you more about our quality, service and price. 


Write today. 


Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 





















“Velvet Edge” 
< Flooring 

sAWED sawep © Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship _floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


_ Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.: F. Below Lumber Co. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank Bldg., 
MARINETTE, WIS. 
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| E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 






Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers } 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reducee to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERM/N, Publisher. 431 So. Dearborn St., Chieage 
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The British Market for Hardwoods 


{A staff correspondent of the American Lumber- 
man is now engaged in making an investigation of 
the European lumber market and the following is 
the third instaliment of his report on the hardwood 
trade of Great Britain.—Editor. | 


What is known as northern oak has been coming here 
always in manufactured form, not in the log as does 
southern oak, and is shipped from the Memphis terri- 
tory as well as from Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio. It is imported both in the shape of boards and 
planks, with a slightly heavier percentage of the 
former than of the latter. These boards usually come 
in all sizes in about even proportions, from %- up to 
2-inches in thickness, and in grades of FAS, No. 1 and 
No. 2 in average widths of 6-, 5- and 4-inches respec- 
tively. These boards, whether quartered or plain, went 
practically wholly into cabinet work. The planks, or 
deals as they are also called, are imported in thick- 
nesses of 2'44- to 5-inches, with an average width of 
10-inches. These sizes in the standard lengths will 
be in great future demand, but narrow planks are not. 
wanted. The planks are practically all destined for 
big work requiring strength, such as framing, colliery 
work, car construction ete., and the bigger the sizes 
the better they will sell. 


Wagon Oak Plank Market 


A very large proportion of these planks, and larger 
ones than those specified, will be traded in on the Brit- 
ish market under the name of wagon oak planks. 
Many American lumbermen are misled by the name 
into misunderstanding the use of these planks, the 
word wagon suggesting vehicle manufacturing con- 
sumption rather than railroad consumption. In Great 
Britain a wagon generally means the railroad freight 
car and a cart that we call a wagon; hence the wagon 
plank trade comes under the heading of car material. 
True, a percentage of the planks does move into vehicle 
consumption, but it is not important in comparison 
with that going into railroad car building. : 


There Is an Acute Shortage of Rolling Stock 


There is a real freight as well as passenger car 
shortage in Great Britain as a result of the war, which 
has suspended construction and repairs for nearly five 
years. A large percentage of the English rolling stock 
was transferred to the military railroads in France 
during the war, where it saw exceptionally hard serv- 
ice, and wagons which have survived are not very fit 
now. Another good percentage of the rolling stock 
which remained at home also has seen hard service 
without repair, and has gone too far by this time to 
be much benefited by an overhauling ; and those wagons 
which have not yet been scrapped will have to be as 
soon as the construction of new wagons can be more 
fully resumed and reaches a point where this can be 
done without endangering the transportation facilities 
of the country. 

A very heavy consumption of wagon oak planks wili 
take place at the collieries, which, like the railroads, 
for the most part construct their own coal cars. Coal 
is a commodity which subjects its carriers to intense 
wear and tear, with the result that the life of the col- 
liery wagon is comparatively short; and after practi- 
eally no repairs or new additions to the rolling stock 
for an extended period the state of coal transporta- 
tion facilities is now most critical and demands the 
earliest possible construction of many thousands of 
cars. 

These are constructed entirely of wood, with iron 
for fittings only. Sometimes the beams are of steel, 
but they are wooden by preference, for the reason 
that most of the cars make frequent trips to the sea- 
board and it has been found that the salt sea air 
corrodes the steel beams quickly, making them far 
less economical than the wooden, which are unaffected. 
The wagon, both the colliery and the ordinary rail- 
road freight wagon, is an extremely small affair when 
compared with our American freight cars, but each 
requires a very fair quantity of good quality wood and 
the thousands which will have to be constructed in 
the near future will give rise to some very important 
business for American oak manufacturers. 

Supplying the wagon oak plank trade, like the rail- 
road carriage and ship trim trade, is almost entirely 
a specialist’s business over here, the greatest per- 
centage of it being in the hands of a few merchants 
who in turn receive their material thru a few brokers 
specializing in its importation. The sizes required are 
5x12 inches, 15 feet 6 inches and 16 feet or longer— 
but the two given sizes preferred—with about 20 per- 
cent of the shipment in 12-foot 8-inch, and 13- and 14- 
foot 6-inch, lengths. Five and one-half by 12-inch 
planks are also required in lengths of 15-foot 6-inch 
and 16-foot 6-inch lengths for local remanufacture into 
7-foot 9-inch and 8-foot stock. All the above should 
be boxed hearts. Some free heart stuff is also required 
for miscellaneous work, this to be mostly in sizes of 
3%4x12-, 6x12- and 7x12 inches, 10 feet and up long. 


Vehicle Trade of Much Importance in Britain 


A certain amount of wagon oak planks also enters 
into the vehicle industry, which is of considerable im- 
portance in Great Britain and consumes important 
quantities of hardwoods. There is, however, also a 
certain class of merchants catering to this industry, 
doing business under the name of bent timber mer- 
chants, who make a specialty in supplying the vehicle 
plants with everything entering into the construction 
of a wagon from wagon planks and boards already 
cut to size, to spokes and wheel rims already shaped. 
As a rule these merchants buy thru the brokers a 


miscellany of stuff and remanufacture it in their own 
plants to suit the requirements of their trade, and 
hence seldom ask for any standard sizes. 

It was mentioned that the vehicle industry in Great 
Britain is of considerable importance. Over here in- 
dustry is not nearly so extensively motorized as in the 
United States—probably due to the war—but practi- 
cally everything moves in horse-drawn wagons, or 
carts; and considering how enormous Great Britain’s 
shipping activities are even now, and how much more 
enormous they are during more normal times, it can 
readily be conceived that the vehicle industry here is 
a most important consumer of hardwoods. 


Cheap Japanese Oak Is a Strong Competitor 


As has before been indicated, there are several for- 
eign oaks which are likely to compete severely with 
the American product for the leading position on the 
British market, of which the Japanese oak appears the 
most menacing. In the first place it is better liked for 
a variety of work, and in the second it is considerably 
cheaper. It is a comparatively new wood on this mar- 
ket, having been introduced only during the last seven 
or eight years, and is therefore still more or less un- 
tried and unknown. As a matter of fact, it is doubted 
if its durability approaches that of the American oak ; 
but the consumer who has merely ordinary work in 
hand looks largely to the price. 

Before the war the Japanese Government assisted 
largely in marketing this oak on the European mar- 
kets, for commercial development reasons, and fur- 
nished particular facilities for its exportation. It was 
sent in the log in Japanese ships around India, thru 
the Suez canal and the Mediterranean, and was landed 
in Great Britain very cheaply, and undersold every 
other oak extant. The normal price was around 2s 3d 
per cubic foot, compared with an average price of 3s 
6d for American oak, the next cheapest. After normal 
shipping conditions return Great Britain expects to 
receive larger and larger quantities of Japanese oak, 
and wants them; and no doubt Japan will show its 
appreciation of this by sending forward as much of it 
as it is able to. 

The main arguments in favor of Japanese oak are its 
fine texture and the uniformity of its grain. The cabi- 
net maker says that he can pretty generally match 
grains in the article he is making by using Japanese 
oak, whereas he can rarely find two boards of Ameri- 
can oak with grain that does not differ materially. 
Also, it is claimed that Japanese oak, like the Austrian 
variety, takes on the appearance of age with advan- 
tage, which the American oak will not; and over here 
replicas of antique furniture are somewhat of a rage. 
Further, the product of Nippon, it is claimed, will fume 
more satisfactorily than its competitor from the 
States. 

However, the American oak has one decided advan- 
tage over the Japanese, thru the fact that the latter 
comes forward jn almost all cases in short lengths, 
the logs averaging not more than 8- to 10 feet in 
length ; and as longer lengths than these are very often 
required the consumer, however much he would like 
to secure Japanese oak for his job, is compelled by 
this fact to turn to the American variety. 

Of course there is no possibility of American oak 
competing with the beautiful and mellow Austrian va- 
riety for high class furniture, if the latter should come 
forward in any quantities in the future—and it is 
rather expected to, for it is believed in the trade here 
that Austria will be given an opportunity to pay off 
a part of its war debt thru the supply of oak from 
its extensive forests. 


Austrian Oak Brings a Very High Price 
Austrian oak is a beautiful wood of fine texture and 
grain. Even in the rough it looks rich and mellow, 
which appearance is enhanced with age. Before the 
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HOW AUSTRIAN OAK IS CUT, SHIPPED AND 
PILED 


entirely into high class furniture production. The 
quantities received in Great Britain were always 
limited, the bulk of the cut before the war going to 
Italy and other near-at-hand countries, and as con- 
sumption was always equal to and demand in excess of 
the importation there never existed any stocks of this 
wood. 

The Austrian oak sometimes came forward in enor- 
mous sizes. When cut for shipment the log was split 
in about halves, and a plank of about 6 inches in 
thickness to include the heart was then sawed out 
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of the center. ‘le heart was then boxed and was 
shipped as speci! stock, and the rest of the log, in- 
cluding the two s«ctions of the plank remaining after 
the boxing, was sent forward as one shipment, great 
eare usually being taken that the sections of one log 


were not mixed with the sections of another, but Logs and round timber — 7 rca mae, 
were kept together. When received by the consignee, H Rwood wer ” e e 
the log was run thru a gang saw fitted with as many __ (Reena epetetoe 1,644,000 ¥ 30,000 I imbers of Quality 
saws as the log would take, so that when the log had WOM TMG. & ois4 deca 0. 0a 902,000 12,419 
passed thru the saw each board remained in its nor Other softwood.......... 2,229,000 59,940 Planing Mill Products 
mal place. The log, as it still was to all intents and be SBM a ae of S ior W i 
purposes, was then carried into the storage yard for Potal logs ete... .+<.4<:. 5,530,000 $ 179,890 uperior orkmanship 
seasoning and either piled on end in racks, one board — pjmper ' Tip, Butt 
after the other as they fitted in the log, or else stached Hewn Hardwood ......... 102,000 $ 4,884 Piling of Any or Length 
one above the other with narrow strips between each BOWOOR 6 cic ce ccs 284,000 13,791 with or 
to permit a free passage of air. Sawed Longleaf pine...... 7,312,000 291,739 without Bark 
(ther Softwood.... 1,890,000 47,235 . : 
Shipping This Way Wins Buyer's Favor Hardwood ........ 567,000 31.995 You Will Buy Genuine 


Thus all the boards of the log were kept together, 
with the grain undisturbed ; and this trick of the trade 
often proved very remunerative at the time of sale. 
A cabinet maker having a high class job in hand and 
wanting material that would match precisely in grain 
and texture, as often happened, would here be able to 
secure’ a whole log, or half a one, depending on the 


size of his requirements, already sawed but with each sl “Ry ie Ap ht Sevier © 14a oop San 208 iad 
board from the same original log and consequently OBIE... os. cclcneck tcl. eee 1,028°194 
without any but the natural variation in grain. In White pine.......222223 2385.000 "140,648 
cases such as this there was a great objection to Ameri- Longleat DADC. voice oe ceewis 28,492,000 1,066,166 
can hardwoods for fine work, for often one board would Shortleaf pine........... 1,473,000 53,31 
come from one tree and the next from another of very ee iced res ERG RES 768/000 SOR eRe 
different texture and grain, so that strict uniformity Fe oc ee ne Se Te 6'782'000 206/456 
»was unobtainable except thru an occasional coincidence. Spruce .............22... 1,899,000 134'769 
From what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S representative Other Ilardwood......... 8,299,000 750,604 
can gather, it would pay the American lumber manu- Other Softwood.......... 2,977,000 91,981 
facturer to keep the boards together when an excep- oe mr TRATES ETT RSF Manufacturers of 
tionally finely grained log is cut, to bundle them to- Total boards ete....... 109,394,000 $ 5,000,939 - p 
gether to avoid the mixing of the boards and to ship pws Shortleaf * ellow Pine 
them in their original sequence. Some exceptionally WR sen oN ia ae 422,752 $ 365,965 
fancy prices for finely grained logs thus handled have PI ok bee eas Sod eaeces 2,815,000 3,72 CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 
been heard of. = ee hs pa 
[Fie Souetis Ingtaliment will appear in next week’s $ 379,688 
issue of the American Lumberman.—Editor.] 
pilsabeties dite Other lumber..... tee e teens we eee eens $ 281,059 C. H. Moore, Pres. F. G. Lock, V. P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 
LUMBER CHARTERS OF THE WEEK Total, logs, timber, lum- 
j rlae » 
Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers, New York ber, tles and shingles. ......... $ 6,231,220 
City, in their circular of July 26 list the following Value 
charters : ap tae and other manufactured........ $ aeaee 
7 regis ste: iin ORO aide dw e@ Aton a oe a 270,820 
“eae on oteseen © Sirota deci ites tame Sash, doors, blinds, trimmings and moldings 60,876 
July-August. bi ; _ * Staves, headings, hogsheads and barrels... 1,061,621 Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 
British steamer Kyleakin, 1,976 tons, Saguena BRAG Oe MINOR céceccccewnuss acevo e ee 757,917 
River Quebee to London wood pulp 96s ‘on dead- PUrMitUre oo... eee eee eee eee eee ee cece 439,637 al < Long Leaf 
weight. August Sept, erage. » ‘ Other manufactures of wood............. 1,335,085 casieu Yellow Pine umber 
Steamer, 1,2 standards, Batiscan, uebec, to . ar ee 21a 
Sharpness, England, deals, 380s. August. : FS s Lage eho pe oer nagy tures... .$ Suen ase WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 
g poor nel — standards, ive ports St. Lawrence : BS, ’ ' ma Sais asTes serial aa 
to London, deals, 350s net. Prompt. : ’ . 26 
Steamer James B. Drake, 991 tons, Halifax to the Fat a, mr a Ranga . «+» «$10,190,536 
= agg deals, a. Ses > om yo oreign lumber and manu- 152.830 
Schooner Marion N. Cobb, 360 tons, Port Daniels, , lal a ll he = 
Quebec, to the United Kingdom, private terms. Imports POWELL LUMBER Co. 
n re stan Barbour, 1,171 tons, Gulf to west Palp wood and. weed wate $ 2,802,224 
or, $75. fOOd ANG WOO PUIP....sssccccseccs 2,902,22 
ee eee ae Softwood boards, planks and other sawed LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
’ NE AR LINE INGE sccdcceccavenbbevaceabened - 2,239,522 
SHIPPING BOARD’S we GO RS Other wood and manufactures........... 1,807,016 
The United States Shipping Board announces that it gees = 
has now established regular cargo liner services, sail- POUR TION Res eck seed duces Chaeiisens $ 6,848,762 
ing from north and south Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 


ports. Exclusive of the 2,500,000 tons still in war 
service, the Board now has 829 ships of 4,248,973 tons 
engaged in general commerce of the seas, and of these, 
174 steamships of 1,351,305 deadweight tons are em- 
ployed in the trade routes listed below. The board 
is prepared to give to any shipper interested advance 
notice of these regular sailings so that he may sell for 
future delivery with every reasonable assurance that 
the goods will arrive at the specified time. It adds 
that there is no excuse for American manufacturers 
not sending their products overseas under the Ameri- 
ean flag as the new service provides express delivery 
to every port of entry in the world. 

The Shipping Board will open additional trade 
routes as other tonnage becomes available thru release 
from war or food relief work, or thru delivery of new 
ships. 





NATIONAL WOOD EXPORTS FOR MAY 


The monthly summary of exports for May, 1919, is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce, shows the fol- 
lowing items: 





10,155,000 $ 389,644 





Lumber 
(Boards, planks and 
scantlings) 
CNR i aaa ccc ee cues 1,273,000 $ 79,672 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAU 


The National Association of Credit Men, New York, 
N. Y., announces the formation of a Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, it already having 130 signatures 
to the service contract. The purpose of this bureau 
will be to furnish uptodate and thoroly reliable infor- 
mation as to the amount of credit extended foreign 
concerns, the amount owing and past due, the cus- 
tomer’s performance and his habits as regards taking 
advantage of technicalities, acceptance and payment 
of drafts and such other facts as are necessary in 
fixing terms of sale. Clear and exact actual ledger 
experience on foreign accounts, similar to that offered 
by domestic credit exchanges, will be gathered by the 
































7 \ellow Pine 


Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. _pimessies te Fisish 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building J 
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| CAKE YELLOW PINE 
We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., W=STLAX®: 
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Note: The figure before the bar indicates the number of steamships engaged in the service, while the notation following the bar shows the frequency of sailings, as 
3-W, every three weeks; 10-D, every ten days; 2-M, every two months, 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 


Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 
For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers. Let us show you 
what we mean by 
“Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 














Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. Chicago, IIl. 








S. E. MORETON, Pres. M.J. HALE, Sec’y & Treas. R. D. MORETON, V-Pres. 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
~~ BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











4 a. 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, _ W.A. Priddie, 
President. TEXAS Vice-Pres. J 
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Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 


Cable Address ““‘WESTWOOD” 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS of 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 47 ¢:0te"esa"fgurcs. 
By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAC® 





central bureau and disseminated to subscribers. 
the $50 fee 100 reports will be furnished. 

It is pointed out that it is not the intention of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to make 
any effort to supply credit ratings, and that altho it 
intends to furnish a list of concerns in other countries 
with their relative size and importance indicated by 
signals, this does not meet the need felt by those who 
sell abroad, The association does not pretend that 
subscribers to the new service can dispense with such 
sources of information as commercial agencies and 
banks, for these will be useful as ever, but that it 
intends to supply a need of exporters that can not be 
otherwise met. 


For 


- ~ 


FOREIGN TRADE NOTES 

When advance figures on exports for June were 
presented to Secretary of Commerce Redfield he said: 
“T am frankly shocked at these figures.” Exports for 
June, 1919, totaled $918,000,000 as against $484,000,- 
000 for June, 1918. April, 1918, with a total of more 
than $700,000,000 was the highest previous record for 
one month and June, 1919, exceeded this by more than 
$200,000,000. Imports for June were valued at $293,- 
000,000, $329,000,000 less than for May but an increase 
of about $260,000,000 over June, 1918. 


jankers have, at least temporarily, abandoned the 
pool plan for refinancing Europe, but thru’ private 
concerns $142,000,000 of public financing has already 
been attended to, including: 


Belgium (in acceptances)...........006. $50,000,000 
Switseriand (in DHonds)... «oc ccscccenvvvs 30,000,000 
Czecho-Slovakia (in acceptances)........ 25,000,000 
Bweden: (Ib. DODGE) sos ioc cc 0656 oa ve nsee 25,000,000 
OOD 5115 55-0 0.016 00 66 bh 10's 18w ncered vie mo 12,000,000 

A recent report from Consul General Robertson, 


Buenos Aires, says that if deliveries could be relied 





upon there would be a fairly active market in Argen- 
tina for American pine lumber. secause of the un- 
certainty of delivery, several orders have recently been 
lost by American agents. 





In addition, about $100,000,000 of private financing 
has been done on the plan that leading bankers have 
been insisting must be used: ‘The seller grants long 
time credit, gets the obligation of the foreign buyer, 
endorses it and uses it as the basis of a bank loan, 
the proceeds of which are used to finance the manu- 
facturing. 


Traffic Manager A. GC. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine 
Association, has notified members that there will be 
available at a south Atlantic or Gulf port for early 
September loading two American barkentines of about 
5,000 tons each, to load 2,000,000 or 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber and that Agent A. E. Hegeswisch, New Orleans, 
La., is asking transatlantic or South American car- 
goes, 





FILER WANTED FOR VENEZUELA MILL 


In response to requests from some of its readers, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inquired from various sources 
as to opportunities for American lumbermen in South 
America, and as a result has been notified of a vacancy 
for a saw filer at Maracaibo, Venezuela, The mill 
wants a man capable of taking care of the saws and 
keeping the machines in running order. Its chief 
trouble is with its saws, as its employees can not avoid 
cracks nor make them stand the feed, and as the mill 
is overcrowded with orders it believes it can pay 
American wages to a man who shows results. Any 
reader interested may have the address of the con- 
cern together with a list of the machines in use, and 
some information from reliable sources as to condi- 
tions in the lumbering industry in Venezuela, 





INLAND EMPIRE MILLS 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 26.—With lumber mills of the 
Inland Empire swamped with more orders than they 
can handle, lumbermen are irritated with labor troubles 
and forest fires. Shipments on orders are said to be 
from thirty to sixty days behind. Scarcity of men 
prevents some mills from running two shifts and other 
plants can operate but one shift because last winter 
was a bad one for logging and logs are not available 
for sawing. Wednesday of this week members of the 
I. W. W. staged a walkout in many logging camps as a 
protest against the imprisonment of several ‘wob- 
blies” in Spokane. About 300 men were reported as 
having left their work. While the majority of the 
loggers remained at work, there was not enough delay 
caused in any of the camps to be of much, consequence. 
Reports to the timber products manufacturers indi- 
eated that the strike in general was a failure. 

Saving of more than $500,000 in freight rates to 
the lumber manufacturers of the Inland Empire will 
result from the decision of Edward Chambers, director 
of traflic of the Railroad Administration, to drop all 
effort to put into effect proposed tariff 32-A. Unoflicial 
word of his decision has reached the office of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association at Portland 
and has been distributed to members of the association 
in a circular which has been received in Spokane. 

8S. J. Dower, of the Dower Lumber Co., of Wadena, 
Minn., was in Spokane this week looking over lumber 
conditions in this district. Mr. Dower operates a line 
of thirty-six retail lumber yards and draws on this 
territory to considerable extent. He has been on a 
trip to California points and is returning home after 
having visited Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. He re- 
ported business as flourishing. 

The cedar products business in the Inland Empire 
is pretty much at a standstill on account of forest 
fires, according to HE. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley 
Brothers Co. “The cedar industry is hit by the fires 
more heavily than usual this year,’”’ said Mr. Lindsley, 
“and most of the cedar workers are in the field fighting 
the flames.” 

EK. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Cedar Pole Co., 
sees a good prospect for future business. He says 
that the power companies are beginning to make im- 
provements and will need poles and that the pole 
business should be better in the near future. 

The Phoenix Lumber Co. is one of the Inland Empire 
mills running but one shift because of a scarcity of 
logs. ‘‘We have more orders than we know what to 
do with,” said E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, president of 
the company. “Our mills are running only one shift, 
but we hope to be running two shifts within another 
month. We could not get out the logs last winter 
and have been delayed in logging this summer, but 
hope to turn out more lumber thirty days from now.” 

Rodger Reynolds, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. H. 
Reynolds, has returned from overseas after eighteen 
months with the 20th Engineers. Prior to enlisting 
in the army he was with the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
representing that firm in North Dakota. 

A gain of $1,271,000 during the last six months has 
been made by the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society, an 
insurance division of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Insurance in force at the close of the 
fiscal year 1918, according to report, shows $6,387,100, 
with total assets of $179,837.64. These figures show a 
gain of $4,032,950 during the last three and a half 
years. The total assets at present are given as $263,- 
227.64, ‘ ; 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, 
motored to Spokane this week for a visit. Mr. Craw- 
ford is president of the Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co. and 
operates forty retail yards in Washington and Oregon 
He reported business conditions in his district as fair. 

Reports from Montana indicate stories of a drouth 
in that State are true. At least five retail lumber 
yards have been closed because of the poor showing 
of the crops this year and the falling off in business. 


LOADED WITH ORDERS 


According to Bert West, of the lumber firm of 
West & Duffy, Spokane, business is hampered by a lack 
of cars. “Business is good but it would be better if we 
could get more cars for shipment,’’ said Mr. West. 

Among the visitors during the week were D. H. 
Dollar, of Cwur d’Alene, Idaho; J. M. Carey and Mrs, 
Carey, Cour d’Alene; J. A. Cunningham, Ione, Wash. ; 
M. L. Seymour, Potlatch, Idaho; T. J. Devine, Ceur 
d’Alene; H. T. Williams, of the Yellow Pine Box & 
Lumber Co., Wenatchee, Wash.; and Clyde Learned, 
of the Learned Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 


Select White Pine Cut Praised 


POTLATCH, IDAHO, July 26.—A. W. Laird, general 
manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., is in receipt of 
a letter from the aviation construction department 
saying that the 148,000 feet of white pine airplane 
lumber cut, cured and shipped by the Potlatch Lumber 
Co. is by far the best that the department has 
received. 

The airplane lumber was cut from trees grown in 
Latah County, Idaho, and was sawed here at the 
Potlatch mill. Only the “super cream” trees, as Mr. 
Laird calls them, were used. These were white pine 
trees from 200 to 300 years old. The number found 
on 40-acre tracts of the company’s best timber ranged 
from three to twenty, and only the very best part of 
the tree, sometimes only one or two logs, was used. 


Will Not Recognize Union 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 26.—The timber workers’ 
union will not be recognized by Inland Empire lumber 
manufacturers. At a conference of lumber dealers 
held in Spokane this week a unanimous decision was 
reached denying wage increases demanded by the 
timber workers’ union and declaring that any wage or 
working controversies will be settled thru the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen. 


Adopts Inland Empire Wage Scale 


Ca:urR D'ALENE, IDAHO, July 26.—The International 
Union of Timber Workers’ local this week completed 
the adoption of the Inland Empire wage scale by a 
referendum vote and has submitted it to the lumber 
companies for consideration, with the expectation of 
a reply in the near future. The new scale adopted 
asks for an average increase of 20 percent over the 
present scale prevailing in the mills. 


Would Adopt Standard Apple Box 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 26.—In an effort to secure 
legislation whereby the standard box for apples as 
adopted by the legislatures of Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon will be adopted for the box apple zone of the 
West, Congressman J. Stanley Webster, of Spokane, 
will soon appear before the committee on coinage and 
weights at Washington, D. C. 


Will Train Men in Forestry 


Moscow, Ipano, July 26.—A booklet discussing the 
opportunities in forestry for trained men, and the 
equipment of the university school of forestry, has 
recently been issued by the University of Idaho. 

“The opportunities in forestry for trained men are 
very great,” said Professor F. G. Miller, dean of the 
school of forestry, in discussing the shortage of trained 
men in this field. ‘Trained men are being called for 


not only by the Government service, but also by timber 
men and by the paper companies,” 

No tuition is charged students who enter the school 
of forestry, and the location of the university close 
to the large timber areas of the State affords ideal 
conditions for study. 
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INTERESTING NOTES ON TRUCK USE 





Retailer Says They Are Essential to Modern Business — What Not to Do in 
Logging Work 





‘*‘WE LIKE THEM’’ 


The Felt Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, of 
which George F. Felt is president, not only handles 
lumber and millwork but handles hardware and manu- 
factures field and combination fencing. ‘Therefore the 
company does a good deal of delivering in the country 
and finds it very advantageous to operate motor trucks. 
Upon the subject of motor trucks Mr. Felt recently 
made the following remarks: 

Motor trucks are a modern requirement and the 
concern that is without one or more suffers greatly by 
comparison with its competitor, to say nothing of its 
inability to make prompt and rapid deliveries. 

We still have several old fashioned horse teams and 
wagons, kept lest we forget their beauty, kindness and 
herculean efforts rendered mankind in the primitive 
age. 

As to the relative cost of operation between the 
horse and truck, we are inclined to consider it fifty- 


fifty. 

The little old Ford converted-rapid light delivery 
truck ranks among the most convenient and best for 
this purpose—no trouble in making twenty-five miles 
with a good sized load on our excellent roads. The ton 
truck comes next, geared down to make slower time, 
often loaded far beyond its guaranteed capacity but 
always making good. Then comes the 4-ton truck for 
heavier loads and slower pace. 

We send them up into the clouds almost, on a 30-mile 
trip, rising 4,000 feet in that distance, or nearly 
10,000 feet above the sea. Then down they come 





GEORGE F. FELT, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH; 
President Felt Lumber Co. 


under compression like a hungry horse after a hard 
day’s work for his feed of oats. 

The operation of the motor truck is now almost 
perfect. Less and less trouble is had with engine and 
other, heretofore insurmountable difliculties, when 
operated by a careful and intelligent driver. 

We like them. 


~ 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS? 


We have your letter of recent date requesting us 
to write you a letter giving you our experience with 
use of motor trucks for logging purposes. Our delay 
in replying to same has been caused partly for the 
reason that we have been racking our brains to find 
some adjectives that would describe the proposition 
and at the same time get by the censor. 

We have been using a 4-wheel drive truck of popular 
make and a 5-ton trailer for the last year. We have 
hauled into our mill here in the neighborhood of a 
million or a million and a quarter feet from distances 
ranging from 3 to 18 miles. These logs were picked 
up far enough from the railroad so as to bring the 
stumpage value down rather low and we figure that 
we have paid for the truck and trailer and all inct- 
dental expenses such as repairs in bringing in the 
above mentioned quantity of logs. 

This statement may sound good, but we have worn 
out the truck and nearly worn out the trailer in this 
time, so that we have practically nothing left to 
show for our efforts. When we started hauling we 
had the idea in our heads that we could get off the 
hardrock roads and go out in the country on dirt roads 
after our timber. It did not take us very long to de- 
cide that we could not do this with any degree of 
profit and therefore the trucking proposition came 
down to limiting ourselves to the use of strictly hard- 
rock or gravel roadways. We then built skidways 
from about 20 to 25 feet long alongside of the road- 
way and used mules or cattle teams to haul the logs 
out of the woods and unload them upon these skid- 
ways. The truck would then come along and the logs 
would be rolled from the skidways right on to the 
truck and the truck would then proceed on its way 
to the mill, losing very little time for loading. If we 
continue to haul logs by this method we shall buy a 
5-ton rear drive truck, as the 4-wheel drive trucks 
now on the market are not heavy or strong enough to 
carry a load and at the same time to pull a 5-ton 
trailer over any kind of hilly roads. 

In reference to trailers, we have heard many peo- 
ple say that the 4-wheel trailers were not a success, 
but we find it to be a most profitable part of the propo- 
Sition. Ag these trailers come from the factory, their 
wheelbase is from about 80 to 84 inches. ‘The first 
thing we did was to cut our trailer in two and give 


it a wheelbase of about 130 inches. This makes the 
logs ride easy and there is no danger of the trailer 
upsetting. If the wheels are too close together the 
trailer has a tendency to sway backward and forward, 
up and down at each end, and the first thing you know 
it has gone in the ditch. Therefore it is absolutely 
necessary that the wheels should be as near the end 
of the load as possible. The same principle is in- 
volved as in the use of mule or cattle drawn log 
wagons, when the driver lengthens out his coupling 
pole as far as possible in order to catch as near as 
possible to the end of his logs. 

The biggest difficulty we had last year was in se- 
curing competent drivers for the truck, as the war was 
on and good men were hard to find. We had a great 
many repair bills on the truck, caused by engine 
trouble, clutch trouble, also universal and gear troubles, 
but we believe that if we should use a first-class make 
of 5-ton truck and get a good man to drive it, who 
would watch his oil and grease and make his minor 
adjustments, without having to run to the shop every 
time anything was to be done, we could keep the truck 
going practically all of the time and make a fair suc- 
cess of it. However, we realize it is a pretty hard 
combination to find a man who understands anything 
at all about logging and at the same time knows how 
to drive a truck and has mechanical sense enough to 
keep it in running order, 

In conclusion will say that we cuss this trucking 
proposition every day that we have it, but at the same 
time possibilities in this line look so promising that 
we are tempted to continue its use. 


{The above letter was received from a manufac- 
turer of southern hardwoods and brings up several 
interesting problems. First, it is best to state that 
the truck used was one of 2-ton capacity and is not of 
sufficient carrying capacity to be used in hauling hard- 
wood logs. That is, figuring twelve pounds to the 
foot, only 333 feet of hardwood logs could be put on 
before exceeding the rated capacity of the truck. Of 
course a truck will haul more than its rated capacity, 
but to do this continually means heavy repair Dills 
and dissatisfaction with truck hauling in logging. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not going to start a 
controversy over the relative value of 4-wheel drive 
and rear drive trucks. The manufacturers of trucks 
make that lively enough without injecting any outside 
angle into the controversy. It may be pertinent to 
state that both types of drive are giving entire satis- 
faction in the lumber industry in many cases. 

If a truck of as small capacity as that of 2 tons is 
to be used for hauling logs, it should always be used 
in connection with a semitrailer or else employed in 
hauling one or more 4-wheel trailers without any load 
upon the truck. By the use of an adjustable reach 
2-wheel semitrailer the hauling capacity of such a 
truck can be increased from 2 to 7 tons without 
trouble, thus making it possible to haul good sized 
loads of hardwood without overloading the equip- 
ment. On the other hand, a 4- or 5-ton machine may 
be employed with a semitrailer and very frequently, 
when the roads are not too steep, may also be used 
to haul behind it a 4-wheel trailer, thus greatly in- 
creasing the carrying capacity of the entire outfit. 

For hauling logs an adjustable reach trailer, whether 
it is of the 4-wheel or 2-wheel type, is absolutely essen- 
tial. Logs can not be cut in lengths to fit the trailer ; 
the trailer must be so arranged that it can be made 
to fit the logs. Such trailers are now on the market 
and may be secured in any section of the country. 

A heavy truck and trailer can only be successfully 
operated over dirt roads when the roads are dry. If 
local conditions permit, the nearest approach to making 
a truck an all year hauling proposition is to employ 
it on dirt roads only during the dry season, leaving 
such loads as are cut along hard roadways to be 
hauled during the wet season. 

A great deal of the success of operating a truck 
depends upon a competent driver. Competent drivers 
are hard to secure, and when one is secured he should 
be held on to. A number of companies have found it 
possible to take an experienced teamster and develop 
him into a truck driver. Of course, this takes time 
and money, but such a man in the long run proves 
dependable and is not inclined to wander, particu- 
larly when he can be given employment around a plant 
during the days when it is not possible to operate a 
truck. 

Generally the life of a truck and trailer is figured 
at five years. Perhaps this length of life is too long 
when a machine is operated almost constantly in haul- 
ing logs, because of the extremely heavy character of 
the work and the capacity loads that have to be car- 
ried. No concern is getting a proper return from 
operating a truck when in one year’s operation the 
truck is worn out.—EbpIToR. ] 





One lumber company has been using a 
truck for seven years and reports that to- 
day it is in good condition. It may last 
seven years more. The motor truck depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would like to learn what lumber company 
in the United States has in use the oldest 
truck and also what company purchased the 
first truck. Those who feel that they can 
qualify in either case, please write to the 
motor truck department. 














TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Has th 
Texas Vac 
That A | 
to epee Hardwoods 
The wide widths, fine figure and 


uniform quality and grading of our 


Plain Red Oak—Red Gum 


Factory Lumber 


will satisfy the most exacting factory buyer. 
Check over your stock and then let us prove 
our quality and service on your order. Do 
it now. 





Lumber 


Boynton Gompany 


A. L. BOYNTON, . ~ 
Pres. & General Mgr. White City, Texas 








When You Want 
the Best—Try Our 


Oak, Ash, Gum 
Hickory, Magnolia 
Cypress Lumber 


Let us 

quote i 
prices Car and Bridge 
today. Material is our 


Specialty. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 











“a a 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


0 h, , 

~ ag ‘ all the time for the 
Magnolia, hardwood trees here 
Cypress, - : 
Shen, were allow ed to mature 
Yellow Pine. SO as to bring out the 
Structural best in figure, color and 
Timbers up ia T E 
to 49’ long. grain. Try ours. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
* B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. wd 











Cypress 

Red Gum 
Oak Awaiting - 
cr Your Orders: 











¥% Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
¥ Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
1 Carload 8-4 RW&L Select Yellow Cypress. 
3 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 1 Shop Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 1 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Yellow Cypress. 
2 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 2 Common Sap Gum. 
1 Carload 8-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Sap Gum. 
10 Carload 4-4 RW&L No. 3 Common Mixed Oak. 


Send us your inquiries. 








\ Keith Lumber Company 


VOTH, TEXAS 
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Old Fashioned 


Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 









Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


Louis- 
VILLE 


5] 


Head , Garters for : , 
Short Shorticat OX 4 S 


(9-10-l2ft) . 


























Short Dimension 


Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 


Sales Agents For 


M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. T 
x Makes Them = 
4°s Hogg-Harris xy 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Them 4 S 


C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 
Dimension— Also Hardwoods 


Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 


McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 














News of American Hardwood Industry 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


July 28.—The City Supply Co., headed by A. R. 
Teachout, has taken over the lumber yards of W. H. 
Richardson, at Kinsman Road near East Ninety-third 
Street. The general lumber business of the establish- 
ment will be continued under the new management, 
The City Supply Co. also recently took over the mantel 
and tile business of the A. Teachout Co. and will 
operate it in conjunction with the east end lumber 
business. : 

The A. Teachout Co. plans to expand its operations 
in interior finish equipment by the early erection of a 
warehouse on land recently acquired in the vicinity of 
Lorain Avenue, West Twentieth Street and the Big 
Four tracks. The principal object is to provide addi- 
tional operating and storage space, provided that the 
encroachment of the proposed passenger railroad ter- 
minal to front on Public Square affects the present 
properties at Canal Road and West Third Street. 

Rh. G. Blum, sales manager of the C. H, Foote Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from an extensive trip in the 
Soutu, which took him as far as New Orleans. He 
went in the interest of his firm to hasten deliveries on 
materials which are short in this market. 


LANSING, MICH. 


July 28.—To increase the lumber supply of the 
future by preventing the quick demolition of forests 
Gov. Albert E. Sleeper is considering a new scheme of 
taxation by which an acreage tax may be put on tim- 
ber land, to be assessed when the timber is cut, to 
take the place of the present system of taxing for 
lumber on timber land, which encourages the felling 
of trees. The governor believes more care would be 
used in trimming out the timber and maintaining the 
growth of trees for the future, also that such a plan 
will save the forest lands of the upper peninsula. 

The increase in building and repair work in Lans- 
ing, despite the high cost of materials and labor, is 
reflected in the growth of the building and loan as- 
sociations. The Lansing Savings & Loan Association 
has increased its business 25 percent from Jan, 1 to 
July 1, the business growing from $328,000 to $413,- 
000, and will pass the half-million mark within a few 
months, it is predicted. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 29.—The demand for hardwoods continues 
keen, with prices still advancing, altho leaders in the 
trade feel that prices will reach steadier levels within 
the next few weeks. There is a wide range as between 
quotations of various producers and jobbers, varying 
with costs of production and time of actual production. 
Stocks on hand are low and dry stock on sticks at 
Louisville, Memphis and other points is reported as 
very low. Some of the local companies report better 
production, altho there is still a good deal of rain at 
their southern mills. 

The Louisville Veneer Mills concern has started 
work on a new mill building 90x90 feet, which will be 
used as a cutting room. A considerable amount of 
new machinery will be installed, increasing the ca- 
pacity of the department about 50 percent, at a cost 
of approximately $10,000. 

The employees of the Indiana Veneer & Panel Co., 
the Hoosier Panel Co., of New Albany, and the Cres- 
cent Manufacturing Co., of Louisville, all operated 
by the same interests, were given a holiday on Satur- 
day, July 26, when the steamer Hast St. Louis was 
chartered, and the crowd was taken to Sugar Grove, 
a few miles below New Albany, for an all-day picnic. 
A feature of the day was a ball game between teams 
picked from employees of the Indiana and Hoosier 
companies. The latter company shut out the Indiana 
company and allowed but one hit. 

It is reported that the War Department plans to 
renew construction work at Camp Knox within a few 
days, and this rumor is strengthened by the action of 
army officers, who recently held a conference with 
railroad officials, as a result of which the round trip 
rate to Camp Knox has been cut for the advantage of 
workmen going to and from their work. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 28.—Not much change is noticed in the hard- 
wood situation over the last month. The demand 
from the retailers is growing stronger every day, while 
factory demand is becoming more and more insistent, 
with small prospects that dealers will get enough ship- 
ments adequately to care for the enormous volume of 
orders for practically all items. 

The call for hardwood flooring and finish never 
before showed such strength. With building already 
past the mark set last year and no abatement ap- 
parent in the number of permits being taken out 
weekly for apartment houses and dwellings, Indian- 
apolis seems to be on the right road to the solving of 
its housing problem in the next year or two. 

Stocks are low, and up to the present shipments 
have been much too slow to take care of the trade. 
Tho there is some talk of stabilizing the market, some 
dealers seem to believe that lumber prices will show 
about as great an increase in the next sixty or ninety 
days as they have shown since early spring. One of 
the outstanding features of the local hardwood mar- 
ket is a $10 jump in birch. 

The Burnett-Binford Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, 
expects to receive within the next two weeks what will 
probably be the largest single carload of lumber ever 
shipped into Indiana. The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Co., of Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., is the shipper. The 
car contains 63,252 feet of Douglas fir vertical grain 
flooring—more than three times the quantity in the 
average car of lumber. According to Frank L. Bin- 
ford, secretary-treasurer of the company, clear fir is 


not only cheaper, but preferable in many ways to clear 
southern pine flooring, which is almost unobtainable. 

William W. Dodge has returned to Mishawaka from 
Boston, where he has been living since last fall, and 
has assumed the general managership of the National 
Veneer Products Co., taking the place rendered vacant 
by the death of William C. Stone a few weeks ago. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 80.—Shortage of lumber and shortage of cars 
are the two bugbears of the trade at this time, and 
there is not likely to be any improvement for a long 
time. In immediate Cincinnati terminal territory the 
scarcity of cars has not been greatly felt, but the 
trouble has been in getting shipments started from 
other sections, 

Export demand is an increasingly strong influence, 
and the desire to restore those trade connections, so 
long interrupted by the arbitrary regulations of war, 
without too far restricting domestic movements, is a 
problem that manufacturers and distributers find it 
difficult to manage, with stocks at the mills and in 
the yards too low to take care of anything like the 
volume of business offered. The law of supply and 
demand is working better than at any other time since 
its restoration to trade dealings, but with conditions 
surrounding the production of lumber all tending to 
increase the cost of output, naturally the operation of 
the law is in the direction of higher prices for lumber. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., of this city, manufacturer 
of office furniture, has let a contract for an addition 
to its plant that will cost in the neighborhood of $500,- 
000, and ground has been broken for the foundations of 
the new buildings before work on another improve- 
ment begun this year has been completed, which it- 
self has cost about $250,000. In addition the com- 
pany contemplates the early construction of office 
and warerooms in Cleveland, Ohio, for a_ branch 
which, it is estimated, will cost $250,000. When 
these extensions have been completed the expendi- 
tures of the company this year for new construction 
will approximate $1,000,000. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


July 28.—Orders continue to exceed the cut and 
shipments are being made so rapidly from the local 
mills that hemlock yard stocks are almost depleted. 
Hardwoods are unchanged and a further advance in 
price is expected. 

L. A. Maier, manager of the recently created land 
department of the Langlade Lumber Co., estimates 
that Langlade County can provide sufficient pastur- 
age for 50,000 head of western cattle and an almost 
unlimited number of sheep and goats. The company 
is negotiating with Montana stockmen for the use of 
its cut-over lands for this purpose, The Fish Lumber 
Co. has at least 10,000 acres of cut-over land suitable 
for grazing and might be able to provide as much 


uN ANSVILLE, IND. 


July 29.—Hardwood manufacturers have been han- 
dicapped in getting enough logs to keep their mills 
running, and prices are the highest ever known. Now 
that farmers are thru with their heaviest work it is 
believed that more logs will come in. Demand for the 
best grades of lumber continues strong. Gum has been 
moving more briskly than for some time. Quartered 
white oak is scarce and plain white oak is more active 
than previously. Other hardwoods are moving briskly 
and are firm in price. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 29.—The situation becomes more complex as 
the price of practically all lumber goes up week by 
week, almost day by day. The shipper would not be 
so much concerned about the mere matter of price 
if that were the worst of it, for he reflects that a few 
thousand feet will build a good house, but when he 
is unable to get stock at any price he becomes very 
uneasy. The natural disposition is to build and much 
building is projected, but the difficulty is to get the 
stock at any price. Will the builders be obliged to 
turn to brick and stone and concrete to keep them- 
selves going? 

A Buffalo shipper reports this week that he lately 
sent out inquiries for a supply of southern pine floor- 
ing, but he did not get a single quotation out of 
nearly 100 letters mailed to the best mills in the 
South. And now come in reports of more trouble from 
the rains. <A letter received this week by Montgomery 
Bros. from Guy Buell, who is at the head of their 
mills at Spring Hope, N. C., declares that the water Is 
about 3 feet higher than ever before at this time of 
the year and nothing can be done. 

One of the hardwood dealers reports that thick ash 
is so scarce that many manufacturing consumers are 
turning to thick oak, after using ash for years. One 
customer who wanted a car of 20,000 feet of thick 
ash turned down an offer of oak the other day, but 
came back within a short time, saying that he had 
been unable to fill his requirements, so he would take 
the oak. 

Buffalo is among the leaders in building. The re 
port for the first six months of the year gives 3,320 
permits and a cost of $4,839,000, which places the 
city nineteenth in the cities of the country. From all 
appearance the fall building will increase the propor- 
tion, for so far only small or moderate sized buildings 
are on the list, while a good many big ones are 
planned. The permits for the week were 148, which 
are much above former averages. Practically all 
work planned is for small or moderate sized buildings. 
The garage continues to be a leading structure wanted. 

R. EB. Fairchild, treasurer, and A. L. Dickmau, secre 
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tary of Mixer Co., are on a long trip to the Pacific 
coast, partly o1 a vacation and partly to look up the 
lumber situation. Knowlton Mixer is expected home 
from France in a month or so. 

The shipment of Oregon fir lumber to the east coast 
by way of the Panama Canal appears to have been 
confined to ties, but a Buffalo lumberman says that 
other lumber will be shipped as soon as the rail rates 
go up again. 

Arthur W. Kreinheder, city councilman, announces 
this week that he will be a candidate for reélection 
this fall. He was elected four years ago and was 
alloted the position of commissioner of public works. 
He has been active and efficient. ‘Till his election he 
was head of the Standard Hardwood Lumber Co., 
which he established, having been engaged in the lum- 
ber business under his own name some years previous 
to that time. 

Hugh McLean leaves this week with a party of 
Buffalonians for his fishing and hunting resort in 
Canada, the Pytonga Club. He will be absent for 
about two weeks. Charles N. Perrin, who has been 
in the Temagami district for about a month, will re- 
turn home about Aug. 1. 

George B. Montgomery, who has been in California 
for the last seven or eight months, returned home this 
week. There is taik of his locating permanently on 
the Pacific coast as soon as he can settle up affairs 


here. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 28.—Hardwood stocks thruout the southern 
hardwood territory have decreased 32,028,000 feet 
during the last thirty days, according to the report 
made at the Open Competition Plan meeting of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held 
at the Hotal Gayoso, which was attended by about 
sixty lumbermen of the Memphis territory. The report 
compiled by F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics of the 
association, also showed that the stocks in the eastern 
hardwood territory had decreased 11,393,000 feet in 
thirty days, making a grand total of 43,421,000 feet 
decrease. R. M. Carrier, president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ association, who presided and read 
the report, laid the decrease to the continued rains, 
which caused many mills to shut down and made a 
shortage of logs. He also attributed the decrease to 
the unprecedented demand for hardwoods, 

Relief from the car shortage, which is becoming 
more acute daily, is promised soon with the announce- 
ment by J. H. Townshend, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, that the car 
service section of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration has promised to send at once 1,000 flat cars 
to the hardwood territory. Mr. Townshend returned 
yesterday from a week in Washington, D. C., where he 
had a conference with the car service men of the Rail- 
road Administration. 

With the settlement of the marine workers’ strike, 
lumbermen of the Memphis territory are expecting 


some relief from the railroads in the handling of hard- 
woods for export. For the last few days it has been 
impossible for exporters to get lumber billed to the 
port of New Orleans because of an embargo order by 
the Illinois Central Railroad. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


July 28.—<Activity in the lumber market during the 
last week has been slightly less than for several pre- 
vious weeks, according to the belief of some leading 
wholesale men and manufacturers’ representatives. 

The volume of sales has not been up to the usual 
week’s business. This is believed to be due chiefly to 
the inability of wholesale men to make deliveries, 
together with the shortage of labor and a disposition 
on the part of some of the speculative builders to slow 
down on their construction programs. 

The week’s building reflects the falling off, there 
being 508 permits issued with a total valuation of 
$1,318,465 for the week, compared with 655 for the 
previous week approximating a total of $1,890,915. 

Retail men and contractors can see nothing but a 
rapid continuation of home building until snow flies, 
if the present shortage of homes is to be anything like 
caught up with. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


July 29.—In the face of one of the most acute 
shortages of lumber of all kinds in years, industries 
in Wisconsin which are devoted entirely or largely to 
the manufacture of wood products are proceeding 
with extensions of facilities in order to relieve their 
overcrowded condition, and a considerable number of 
new organizations are being formed to take advantage 
of the remarkable era of prosperity which woodworking 
is experiencing. 

As far as the labor situation of Wisconsin sawmills 
is concerned, there have been no serious outcroppings 
of strike troubles, as mill owners have been making 
voluntary increases and otherwise looking after the 
welfare of their workers to a greater than usual 
extent and only the insidious work of agitators is 
creating dissatisfaction in one or two centers. At 
Stevens Point operations have been reduced by walk- 
outs, but elsewhere the effect of labor disputes has 
not been material. 


HYMENEAL 


HOPKINS-HERRICK.—The marriage of Miss 
Blanche Herrick, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Herrick, to Roy C. Hopkins, took place recently at 
St. Louis, the Rev. T. B. Kemmerer, of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church, performing the ceremony. The 
bride’s father is president of the S. W. Crawford 
Lumber Co., which operates a chain of line yards in 
southwest Missouri. She is well known in musical 
circles in St. Louis. Mr. Hopkins is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Hopkins, of Grand Junction, Colo., 
and until recently has been doing construction work 
for the Government at Buffalo. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Manufacturers and distributers of sash, doors and 
general millwork are experiencing a great run of busi- 
ness; in fact, are as a rule hardly able to keep up 
with orders. Production is somewhat limited by diffi- 
culty of securing skilled workmen in certain lines, 
tho the shortage seems to be less pronounced than it 
was a short time ago, probably owing to the rapid 
demobilization of the army and the reinstating of 
men in their old jobs. 

The American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has inaugurated a new policy, designed to stabilize 
prices. The lists sent out effective Aug. 1 fix prices 
for a period of thirty days and subsequent lists will 
be dated the first of each month and will hold good 
for that month. The new list makes some advances. 
According to reports from the various Kansas City 
plants business now is all that they can handle. 
There is a very strong demand in the Southwest for 
all kinds of staple factory stock and good orders are 
being placed for specials. Prospects are reported by 
sales managers to be excellent for a heavy trade the 
remainder of the season and it is apparent that there 
will be a heavy demand next spring, particularly for 
specials for new buildings planned now on which 
work can not be completed before next year. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
report a lighter call from country yards but a con- 
tinued active demand from the city building trade, 
so that practically all the shops are still far behind 
on their orders, with a poor prospect of catching up. 
New price lists have not discouraged the trade and 
the falling off in country business is only seasonable. 
Manufacturers say that their prices are still out of 
line compared with production costs. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is enjoy- 
ing a measure of prosperity such as even the war 
failed to bring. All members of the trade are get- 
ting as many inquiries as they can take care of, 
while a considerable number are unable to take care of 
the rush. There is every indication that the require- 
ments will increase, for the builders have really only 
Just begun to get busy, and there is a great deal more 
construction work to come out. It is only natural 
that prices should reflect the high values that pre- 
vail. Sash and door quotations have been marked 
up of late, and there are further increases in prospect. 

The door mill owners of Buffalo, N. Y., now note 
that they are to go on alone, for a time at least, as 
all the western mills, with which they had to com- 
pete always, have dropped out and let their eastern 
trade wait till the present flurry is over. They say 
also that they are not able to advance the prices of 
doors to meet the advance in rough lumber and they 
hardly know what to do. The problem will work out 


somehow, but it will take time. Formerly the eastern 
mills would have been pleased to see western competi- 
tion disappear, but they are not so sure of themselves 
now. 

The sash and millwork factories of San Francisco, 
Calif., are well supplied with orders. The door fac- 
tories in the Bay region are doing a normal business. 
The finished door factories connected with the large 
white and sugar pine mills are running full and ship- 
ping to the eastern market to supply the heavy de- 
mand at good prices. The big demand for pine box 
shook is taxing the resources of the California fac- 
tories. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 26.—The State supreme court 
at Olympia has affirmed the decision of the trial court 
in dismissing on demurrer the case of the Chinook 
Lumber & Shingle Co., appellant, vs. the McLane Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., respondent, Cowlitz County. The 
action was for damages for breach of contract for sale 
of five cars of shingles. 





SEATTLE, WASH., July 26.—Nicholas Rudebeck has 
filed a complaint in a justice court at Everett charging 
gross misdemeanor against the Northwest Telephone 
Co. in refusing to accept and transmit a message from 
the Florence Rae Lumber, Land & Development Co. at 
Sultan. This is the first case of the kind in Sno- 
homish County. 


DULUTH, MINN., July 29.—Judgment for the sum of 
$7,711 was ordered by Judge Cant in the case of the 
International Lumber Co, against the Dunka River 
Lumber Co. involving a dispute over a timber contract. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 28.—Suit for $25,000 was 
filed in the Marion County circuit court against the 
Talge Mahogany Co., of Indianapolis, by the New Al- 
bany Veneering Co., of New Albany, Ind. It is alleged 
by the plaintiff that a contract made by it with the 
defendant was not fulfilled and as a result the New 
Albany firm lost money on the deal. The Indianapolis 
company is alleged to have agreed to,supply veneering, 
pay freight charges on it and coéperate in supplying 
the Government with $41,469 worth of veneered lumber 
for use in the construction of aircraft. The complain- 
ant alleges that the veneering was partly faulty, and 
that of 404,577 feet of plywood called for by the con- 
tract, 60,080 feet were rejected by Government inspec- 
tors. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., July 29.—The Commonwealth of 
Kentucky has filed suit against the Virginia Iron & 
Coal Co., the Riverside Coal & Timber Co., the Vizard 
Land & Coal Co. and the Henry Coal & Coke Co. for 
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LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


All stock shown below is in first class ship- 
ping condition and is offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices shown are Net, F. O. B. Mill, taking 
Alexandria rate of freight on interstate ship- 
ments. We guarantee weights as shown below. 
Prices on application for Surfacing. 


Items PLAIN RED OAK 
1 4/4 No. 1 Com.,, wt. 4200 lbs. 30,000’ 
S. 


AP GUM 
2. 4/4 Box Boards, 9” to 12”, wt. 
eee 000’ 
4/4 18 & 2s, 6” to 12”, wt. 
Rr 15,000’ 


4/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 3300 Ibs. 30,000’ 
ASH 


4/4 1s & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs.... 10,000’ 
No. 1 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 30,000’ 
4/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3600 Ibs. 15,000’ 
6/4 Is & 2s, wt. 3600 Ib auuly 
6/4 No. 1 Com., wt. 360¢ 0. 10,000’ 
8/4 1s & 28, wt. 3600 Ibs .. 5,000’ 


Note: 10% of Select Common ca . be includ- 
ed in the Fas Ash at $15.00 pe M fr less 


Th rewer- ienstedt 
7 Bitrate: N Company 
Miltonberg, La., (|! Miles Wes 


of s\lexandria. 
Telephone and Telegranh—A¢ lexandrie 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


10,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
11,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Ash 
50,000 ft. of 6/4” Log Run Beech 
30,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Beech 
47,000 ft. of 8/4” Log Run Elm 
6,000 ft. of 5/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
7,000 ft. of 6/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
10,000 ft. of 8/4” No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
25,000 ft. of 6/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 
75,000 ft. of 8/4” Nos. 2 & 3 Com. Hickory 


All well Manufactured and Dry. 
Let Us Quote You. 


erd. Drenner 
The 2 Lumber 42 Company 
a ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


— J 


Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 


Koenestan A - & 
_ 
~ 
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We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 


Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


oe — Oo. 
Mound, Louisiana. 











SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 


| EDS / of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 


BONE DRY 
stockis Cypress, Elm 
now ready 
for shipment. lumber attracts and 


holds customers for us. 


Bomer - Blanks 
BLANKS, T umber Co., Inc. 
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title to over 60,000 acres of coal and timber lands in 
Perry County. It is alleged that the lands in question 
will easily escheat to the Commonwealth because a 
large part of the property has not been entered and 
possessed by the several corporations. It is reported, 
however, within the last few months a portion of the 
property of the Virginia Iron & Coal Co. has been 
placed under rapid development. 


Wuitespure, Ky., July 28.—Suit has been filed 
here by John M. Middleton, Harlan, Ky., against the 
Elkhorn Collieries Co. for title to several thousand 
acres of important hardwood and coal lands lying 
along Thornton and Colly creeks in Letcher County. 
He claims title thru his grandfather, J. C. Middle- 
ton, who, he says, never transferred his one-third 
interest in the property which is now being developed. 















Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 








Dimension 
together with 
Car Siding— 
our specialty 

Inquiries Solicited. 


W. B. Harbeson 


peFakt | wmber Co. 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRES 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 








We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


In the Our wood is more even in color and texture 





Heart of and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
The Best grades, 

Cypress District urton- Swarte 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000  — Cppress Gof Florida 


Feet. Correspondence Solicited 


Perry, Fla. 











Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Always Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grede Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


Gulf Pine Company, ORFSSA 
( Shipping Point Gulf Pine ) 














MOTOR TRUCKS AND AUTOMOBILES 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want to 
sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the ‘“‘Wanted 
and For Sale Department’ of the AMERICAN LUMBHER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


News from America’s Lumber Centers 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 26.—Manufacturers of Grays Harbor consider 
business entirely satisfactory. They have all the or- 
ders they want and are offered more than they can 
take care of. The threatened car shortage is their 
only fear. It has not yet become acute but it affects 
shipping to a considerable extent. 

The Sunset Shingle Co.’s mill at Montesano has 
been started after a forced closedown of several 
months, due to lack of electric power. The Sunset has 
a capacity of a quarter of a million shingles daily. 

The new Hoquiam Sash & Door Co.’s plant at Mon- 
tesano, which was destroyed by fire some months ago, 
is to be rebuilt by the company without making use of 
$100,000 of stock subscribed by Montesano business 
men to offset a like amount to be put up by the mill 
company for the reconstruction of the plant on a much 
larger scale. The mill company will build a smaller 
plant, with a capacity of 100,000 feet of finished lum- 
ber in a double shift day. 

Word from Arnold Polsen, son of Alexander Polsen, 
lumberman of Hoquiam, is that he has located in Chile, 
IIe is in the employ of the Ocean Lumber Co., a large 
exporting and importing firm. He travels over Chile 
from as far north as the border of Bolivia to the set- 
tlements past the straits of Magellan. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 26.—Speaking before the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce and meetings of lumbermen, Lieut. Col. H. 8S. 
Graves, chief of the Federal forest service, insisted 
that the future of the lumber industry in the United 
States must be insured by the reforestation of cut-over 
lands on a scale commensurate with the needs of a 
vastly increased population both in this country and 
abroad. He urged the coéperation not only of lumber- 
men but of farmers and land owners generally in 
protecting future generations against a lumber famine. 
He urged the adoption of a definite policy of reforesta- 
tion without delay. 

A considerable number of mills are running double 
shift that they may keep up with the orders that are 
pouring in, and probably all of them would do so if 
they could obtain the necessary hands. 

Labor is scarce at any price. The other day the 
Everett-Johnson Lumber Co., wholesale dealer, had 
to get a car started for its destination. The car was 
there and so was the lumber, but it seemed impossible 
to get men to load it. Driven to desperation, Fremont 
Iiverett, senior member of the firm, had a happy 
thought and at 4 o'clock the next morning he and the 
entire office force loaded the car. “It simply had to 
be done,”’ said Mr. Everett. 

G. R. Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., said 
that lumber prices are not high relatively and that 
undoubtedly they will go higher. F. W. Roblin, sales 
manager for the firm, says that from orders being 
booked and inquiries received, it is apparent that 
there are busy days ahead for the sawmills of the 
Pacific Northwest. John Saari, head of the firm, who 
recently returned from a trip to New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Minneapolis, where the company has 
sales offices, went to Grays Harbor this week on a 
business trip. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. (Inc.), of Indianapolis, Ind., 
the well known manufacturers of saws and tools, have 
opened offices in the Spalding Building, this city, with 
R. W. Neighbor as general manager of the Pacific 
coast division. Mayrant Connor is manager of the 
Portland branch and sales rooms at 73 First Street. 

The Frank P. Doe Lumber Co., of San Francisco, has 
opened a branch office in Room 601, Lumbermen’s 
Building, thru which W. J. Clarkson is doing the com- 
pany’s buying. Mr. Clarkson is a well known Pacific 
coast lumberman, and the company he represents is 
one of the oldest in San Francisco. 

The Coates Lumber Co., of which A. F. Coates, of 
Aberdeen, Wash., is the head, has bought the old mill 
site at Hobsonville, on Tillamook Bay, and the mill 
of the Miami Lumber Co. at Miami on the bay. The 
plant will be rebuilt and modernized on the Hobsonville 
site and will have a daily output of 150,000 feet. 

Russell Hawkins, manager of the Whitney Co. 
(Ltd.), which has large interests and logging opera- 
tions on Tillamook Bay and offices here, is much 
pleased with the result of the channel improvements 
at Tillamook. The Whitney company is building a 
logging railroad from Kilchas Point, into the timber up 
Kilehas River that will tap 2,500,000,000 feet of the 
finest timber in Oregon. This road will be ready for 
operation by the first of the year. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary and manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, of Seattle, Wash., has 
written to G, R. Tully, of the Saari-lully Lumber Co., 
that the association will establish a branch office in 
Portland at once for the benefit of the members here, 

The U. S. Lumber & Box Co., of which A. F. Douty 
is president, has opened large sales offices in the 
Gasco Building to handle the output of the Multnomah 
Lumber & Box Co. and will also handle the output of 
other mills in which Mr. Douty is interested or the 
principal factor, among them that of the American 
Export Lumber Co., which is being built at Rainier on 
the lower Columbia River. This mill will have a 
daily capacity of 200,000 feet and is expected to be 
ready for operation Oct 1. The Multnomah Lumber & 
Box Co.’s mill has a capacity of 125,000 feet in eight 
hours. In connection with the mill is the box factory. 
A few days ago Mr. Douty made a large purchase of 
logs from the Government, taking over all of the logs 
in the Columbia River district owned by the Spruce 
Production Corporation. Mr. Douty is also starting 
loggging operations on the Tillamook branch of the 
Southern Pacific, in the vicinity of Cochran. The 
new camp will begin putting in logs about Nov. 1. 


S. G. Bottom is sales manager for the U. S. bon < 
Box Co. 

The new mill of the Winchester Bay Lumber Co. at 
Reedsport, Ore., will be ready to operate one side next 
month. E. J. Hubbard, of Portland, is the principal 
owner. When both sides are completed, the daily 
capacity will be 125,000 feet. The company will also 
operate a logging camp. From the Silverton Lumber 
Co. it purchased recently 9,000,000 feet of logs in the 
lake at Ada. These will be transported by rail to 
Reedsport. 

The Willapa Lumber Co. is doing an increasing 
volume of business in Pacific coast lumber and Presi- 
dent Ralph Burnside looks for even higher prices than 
are now being secured, because of the fact that the 
mills are not able to supply the demand. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 26.—Connor & Bailey, large shippers of red 
cedar shingles and siding, report business brisk, with 
prices stronger than ever and indications of higher 
prices to come. A. M. Bailey, president, and BE. L. 
Connor, secretary-treasurer of the firm, left for a week’s 
pleasure trip to the northern part of the State. 

The Grayling, a Shipping Board vessel, called at the 
Weyerhaeuser mill ‘A’ dock, July 16, to take on 
800,000 feet of railroad ties for the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, to be taken to Philadelphia. The Grayling also 
took 100,000 feet of lumber from a Tacoma mill, the 
lumber being consigned to an east coast city. 

The Birmingham Shingle Co. on Wednesday, July 
16, sent three carloads of shingles to Tacoma by water, 
the first shingles to go by boat from this city in some 
months. 

The Arlington Mutual Shingle Co. started its plant 
north of the Stillaguamish River Tuesday, July 15, 
after making extensive repairs to the mill and re- 
roofing the dry kilns. It has a large drive of bolts in 
the boom and expects to operate steadily. 

Running two shifts, the Weyerhaeuser mill “B” now 
employs 657 men. KE. B. Wight, sales manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser company in this city, stated today that 
the new dry kilns at mill “‘B’’ would be placed in opera- 
tion next week. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 26.—While July is usually a quiet month in the 
lumber trade and San Francisco buying has slackened 
a little, the wholesalers have no difficulty in disposing 
of all the lumber, which the mills can supply for the 
California trade. Both redwood and fir mills are sold 
considerably ahead on lumber for eastern shipment and 
are making deliveries as fast as cars can be secured. 

The Douglas fir situation continues to be very stiff, 
with prices high as they have been lately. Discount 
Sheet 7, on Rail B List, is not yet issued. But the 
prevailing prices are about $7 over Discount 6 on up- 
pers, and $3 over on commons. The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. has issued a “special discount sheet,’ with 
prices $8 over Discount 6 right thru the list. Locally, 
lumber is moving out from the yards about as fast 
as it comes in. Knowing that the wholesalers are 
loaded up, buyers are taking what is offered but are 
not making inquiries. There is no trouble to sell any- 
thing, but the mills are loaded up with orders, which 
makes it hard to get quotations. Fir cargo is prac- 
tically $31.50 base, delivered San Francisco, but the 
mills are not seeking much business at that figure. 
Water tonnage is so scarce that it holds the market up. 

It is rumored that, shortly, the railroads will be 
buying heavily for their requirements for future de- 
livery running into 1920. It is understood that rail- 
road buyers are now in the Northwest, and one local 
wholesaler is advised that the railroads are trying 
to buy all the one-inch No. 3 common fir boards possi- 
ble at $18, f. 0. b. mill. 

The redwood demand is holding up very well, for 
this period of the year, and there is a good volume of 
business for all the mills on the new No. 7 list dis- 
count sheet No. 3. 

White and sugar pine mills are making fair head- 
way, as far as cut is concerned, with the supply of 
labor available, but are unable to accumulate an as- 
sortment of dry stock. They are sold ahead for a con- 
siderable period and do not wish to load up with new 
business at present prices. 

The Fruit Growers Supply Co., of Los Angeles, has 
secured an extension, until Aug. 15, of its option on 
the E. S. Collins and Pennsylvania Lumber Company's 
tract of 41,000 acres of white and sugar pine timber 
in Lassen County near Susanville. It is expected that 
the deal will be closed within the month. The board 
of directors has given its approval to the purchase 
of the timber and the establishment of a large sawmill 
and box factory. To carry out the project, the capital 
stock of the company will be increased to $4,000,000. 
It will cost, approximately, $1,750,000 to establish the 
new plant, including development work and erection 
and equipment of the mill and factory. It is planned 
to erect a sawmill with a capacity of 100,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually and a box factory with a capacity 
of from 50,000,000 to 80,000,00 feet. 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co., formerly the C. A. Smith 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., is now operating both 
sides of the east side mill. It is expected the main 
mill, at Bunker Hill on Coos Bay, will resume opera- 
tions shortly. Improvements have been made, includ- 
ing the installation of the new boilers. 

Capt. BE. A. Selfridge, Jr., assistant to the president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., has returned from Scotia, 
where everything is running full blast. Mill “B, 
which had been closed down for repairs, has resumed 
operations and there is now a total output of about 
30,000 feet in eight hours at the plant. The new 
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cutting-up plant is in full operation, greatly facilitat- 
ing eastern shipments. The eastern demand still ex- 
ceeds the capacity to turn out dry lumber. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., who has returned from a trip to the plant at Susan- 
ville, which is running full on lumber and shook, 
reports a serious shortage of cars on the branch dur- 
ing the last week. Mr. Baker’s company is loaded up 
with eastern orders for white and sugar pine shop and 
better and is now turning down orders. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. has announced that the 
directors at a recent meeting in this city elected John 
H. Emmert, of Detroit, as president, to succeed C. W. 
Penoyer, who has held the position for some years. 
The management regretted Mr. Penoyer’s decision to 
retire. He has been in poor health for a year or more 
and is now at his home in this city, considerably im- 
proved. 

According to advices from Portola, on the Western 
Pacific Railway, the Feather River Lumber Co. will 
rebuild its Mill 2, destruction of which by fire threw 
250 men out of employment. The company cuts white 
and sugar pine lumber. 

John P. Muller, who was for several years connected 
with the C. & O. Lumber Co,’s San Francisco, office, 
has gone into the wholesale lumber business at Room 
164 in the Hansford Building. 

Cc. BE. Paul, construction engineer for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, addressed the 
Douglas Fir Club at its luncheon meeting on July 22. 
He spoke on “Heavy Timber Construction,” and gave 
his ideas as to how the lumbermen can keep the de- 
mand going for their large timbers. He reported a 
good demand in the line of mill construction work in 
the central West. He also addressed the board of 
directors of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association at its July meeting, briefly out- 
lining the activities of the engineering department of 
the National association. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., who arrived from Madera during the week, 
reported everything going well, with prospects for a 
normal cut of about 7,000,000 feet during July. 

The Weed Lumber Co. has been cutting white and 
sugar pine at the rate of from 400,000 to 460,000 feet 


George S. Davis, of Gibbs, Idaho, sales manager of 
the Rose Lake Lumber Co. and the Winton Lumber Co., 
was here last week conferring with C, H. Harris, who 
has charge of the company’s local offices. 

H. H. Collins, eastern representative of the Sound 
Lumber Co., is back from a visit to the company’s head- 
quarters at Seattle, and reports that the concern has 
about caught up on old orders and is ready to take 
on new business again, after staying out of the market 
for several weeks. 

D. C. Eckles, of the Oregon Lumber Co., was here 
several days recently. He*was on his way home frem 
an eastern trip, but while here was called east again 
on business. He made headquarters with L. C. 
Bowling, who has charge of the company’s sales in 
this territory. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 26.—Northwestern Washington is engaged in 
its annual fight against forest fires, thus far carried 
on successfully. Considerable damage has been done 
but the loss is not general. In Whatcom County no 
fires of any consequence have appeared, but in Skagit 
County, immediately south, many acres of timber have 
been threatened and logging camps have suffered the 
loss of machinery and down timber worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. The forest is rapidly becoming as 
dry as tinder. Fire wardens and logging companies 
are codperating and warnings have been issued to care- 
less campers and pickers of wild blackberries. Fire 
Warden James D. Kline, of Whatcom County, says that 
unless berry pickers stop leaving fires on logged-off 


lands and cease throwing lighted cigarets on the . 


ground he will forbid berry picking on every tract of 
logged-off lands in this county. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


July 29.—The lumber trade continues to gain mo- 
mentum all thru this territory. Mill operators and 
jobbers assert that it has now become a case of ability 
to obtain the goods rather than haggling over prices. 
Premiums are going over the list prices recently fixed, 
in the case of good dry lumber for which prompt de- 

livery can be guaranteed. 








A well known Duluth 
contractor who desires to 
build fifty houses this sum- 
mer has found that he 
would have difficulty in ob- 
taining deliveries of suffi- 
cient supplies of millwork 
promptly, even tho he di- 
vided the business by tak- 
ing in some Wisconsin 
mills. In spite of that 
condition, he has announced 
that he proposes to go 
ahead with his plans at 
once, as he is of the opin- 
ion that he will not be able 
to build more cheaply for 
some years. 

P. M. Parker, of Minne- 
apolis, who operates in the 
Cohasset, Kettle River and 
other portions of northern 
Minnesota, expressed him- 
self optimistically about 
the lumber trade, in the 
course of a recent visit to 
Duluth. “Wages are very 
high, and they promise to 
continue so in every de- 
partment of the lumber in- 
dustry as well as in other 
business,” he said. “That 





being the case, and taking 
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Capt. L. R. McCoy. 


has started up in earnest 
after the war, I can see 





a day lately, with two shifts at work in the new mill. 
The door factory is running to capacity. 

James R. Nason, of Ripon, Calif., who recently re- 
turned from overseas service, has been made manager 
of the Live Oak yard of the Butte County Lumber Co., 
at Gridley. 

J. Hi. Emmert, the new president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., is paying a visit to the big redwood plant 
at Scotia, where betterments costing a large amount 
of money, have been completed recently. A party of 
eight salesmen, connected with the eastern sales de- 
partment of the Pacific Lumber Co., has arrived from 
Chicago and is looking over the big redwood plant at 
Scotia. Peter McNevin, formerly manager of the San 
Francisco office and now connected with the company’s 
Chicago office, is piloting the men thru the redwoods. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 30.—Timber holdings within the limits of 
Itasca State park owned by the Weyerhaeuser interests 
have been transferred to the State forestry board to 
round out the tract of virgin pine timber owned by 
the State there. Certificates of indebtedness for $60,000 
are to be issued to pay for the timber, which covers 
2,200 acres, the land being acquired as a gift from the 
owners. he acquisition enlarges the State game 
preserve and makes for better fire protection in the 
park, 

Fletcher L. Walker, treasurer of the Red River 
Lumber Co., is visiting relatives in Minneapolis and 
has been conferring with his father and brothers. He 
is located at Westwood, Calif., where the company’s 
big mill is, 

Thomas F. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, was here last week on his way 
back from an eastern trip, and conferred with Harry 
T. Osgood, the company’s representative in this market. 


little chance that any re- 
duction in lumber priceswill take place.” 

An official of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. asserted 
that both its sawmills and planing mill are operating 
day and night shifts, and that three summer camps 
are going in the woods affording employment to more 
than 2,000 men. ‘The company finds it difficult to ob- 
tain men. 


Tie operators in this territory are sanguine that the 
rigid specifications of the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion for ties will be toned down considerably. They 
assert that unless action is taken, the railroads will 
find it impossible to have their needs anywhere nearly 
covered during the coming season. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 28.—For nearly ten days up until last Thurs- 
day, heavy rains have fallen all along the coast, caus- 
ing flood conditions in Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, interrupting rail communication and making log- 
ging impossible. Manufacturing and shipping have 
been held back at a time when it seemed that the 
North Carolina pine mills might get their production 
up to within 50 percent of normal. However, from 
the amount of business transacted the weather did not 
have much effect on sales during the last week. There 
is still a brisk demand for the better grades of 4/4 
edge lumber but the volume of sales is slightly less 
as this stock is very hard to obtain and the mills are 
refusing to sell for future delivery, taking orders only 
when stock is on hand ready for shipment. Prices 
continue to advance. A number of mills are selling 
their Nos. 1 and 2 grades together as “No. 2 &Better’”’ 
but this practice has not become general in either 
rough or dressed stock, 


There has been little demand for good stock boards 


MISSISSIPPI 


D. F. McCullough, Gen'l Mgr. 
Columbus, Miss. 





Daily Capacity, 
125,000 Feet. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi 


. em ee 


za x ——= 
C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 











PINEMILLSAT: | Long and Shortleaf 
Meas 7: Mi Yellow Pine, Red 


Wat Ring and Sap Gun, 
pro thn Red and White 
pallltts AT: == Oak, and Poplar 
Battle - - - Miss. 

Address all Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 























Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 


seed in Dimension, Siding, 
Straight or ‘ as 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 


Give us a chance to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, MISS. 













S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 





YELLOW PINE LUMBER | 


Long and Short Leaf Timbers, Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








sate GUM--OAK 


2 cars 2x 2-30" clear gum 


squai 
1 2x6 & wdr 12’ to 20° SEKS 3 mixed oak. 
a «fi a mmon mixed oak. 

5 * 1'* No. 3 Common mixed oak S2S 13-16". 
5 “ 1 No. 2 Common gum 82S " or 13-16". 
5 * 1 No. | Common and btr op gum. 


MERL LUMBER CO., MERIDIAN. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mili connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pine also SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Als 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 
















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 








ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








SUN 


_ ‘West Penn Lumber Co. 


z Wholesale Lumber 
= WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


= PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CN ces 
GET OUR 


priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pif;Shunan Pa. 


MICHIGAN 


\N 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 















































DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, ee. Wates 


Frames and Mouldings. Also Re 
Siding and Fir Doors. 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., #ifiists 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 














Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 





Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, ,3°r¢3 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


St. Chicage 


rough but from such sales as have been reported it 
would appear that prices continue upward. There has 
been a very good demand for 4/4 edge box, stock box 
and other low grade lumber. Large sales are frequent 
and all the material is wanted right away. Prices, 
however, do not show much change and while the dis- 
position is to get more money for box and cull lumber, 
the attempt thus far has been more successful with 
regard to the stock widths than with edge. There 
has been an increase in the sale of 8- and 12-inch box, 
individual sales being for from two to four car lots 
or 100,000 foot orders. §mall sales of 5/4 and 
thicker Nos. 1 and 2 edge lumber have been larger 
and prices are keeping up with the 4/4 market. The 
demand for Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and box bark 
strips during the week has not been so heavy but still 
further change in prices has been noted. A few mills 
with little 1 and 2 strips on hand have:secured as 
high as $46 for this stock, f. 0. b. Norfolk. This is 
$2 a thousand feet higher than any previous sale 
made, 

The number of orders for dressed stock have been 
just as large but the volume of business has not been 
as great. More mixed car orders are being received, 
with a fair sprinkling of solid car orders for flooring, 
partition, and roofers. No. 4 flooring, y-inch ceiling 
and roofers are the most popular items. <A few large 
sales of 8-inch roofers were made during the week, 
aggregating 150,000, 300,000 and 400,000 feet each, at 
$40 Norfolk. This continued demand for roofers is cut- 
ting down considerably the available supply of rough 
box and as roofer prices are advancing, this price 
condition is expected to be reflected in the rough 


market. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 26.—This was another week wherein the pro- 
duction of southern pine lagged several laps behind 
the demand. ‘The call for lumber is coming in from 
everywhere, including sections which are not ordi- 
narily in the market at this season. ‘he clamor for 
stocks is incessant. No stocks are available at the 
mills. Under this condition the law of supply and 
demand is controlling the price factor of the market. 
While prices on the upper grades have not materially 
advanced during the week because of an effort on the 
part of producers to make no quotations on lumber 
that they can not supply, prices on the lower grades 
have adjusted themselves on a higher plane. ‘Thus the 
market may be said to have become rather stabilized. 

The last week has seen a strong and steady demand 
for all dressed items. Advances were still noted on 
B&B flooring, one member of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association reporting that he turned down an 
offer at $70 a thousand on 8-inch stock because he 
could not make prompt shipment. During the week 
sales of No. 2 common flooring at $35 mill have been 
reported. Outside these two items the market has 
been steady. 

Timbers and dimension have recorded a decided in- 
crease in demand this week, prices being higher than 
the preceding week. The Railroad Administration and 
the car companies are putting out some strong feelers 
for material. 

Demand for shingles and lath is stronger than it 
has been. There are no stocks on hand because labor 
is scarce, The labor situation is growing worse. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


July 28.—Mill stocks are low and are expected to 
continue so because of unfavorable weather, and log- 
ging operations are considerably under normal. De- 
mand continues good with orders from railroads gradu- 
ally increasing and inquiries for export drawing the 
serious attention of lumbermen, 

The Weber-King Lumber Co. is preparing to con- 
struct 10 miles of tram road at its new Barham mill. 
The plan is to lay a series of trams in order to reach 
the best timber in the quickest and best way possible. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


July 28.—The lumber dealers on Tonawanda Island 
were hit rather severely by a fire that partially de- 
stroyed the eastern approach to the bridge connecting 
the main shore with the island, at noon Friday. The 
approach was left in such a precarious condition that 
traffic was not permitted until yesterday afternoon, 
when repairs to the foundation of the railroad track 
were completed, permitting a resumption of rail traffic 
between the island and the main shore for the first 
time since the fire. The suspension in traffic held up 
operations somewhat in the mills and yards on the 
island. It was necessary to delay loading operations 
until empty cars were made available when the yards 
and mills opened today. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 28.—There is no letup to lumber demand. 
Prices quoted in some lines are such as have not been 
known, due principally to insistence in getting orders 
placed. The hardwood business is good, with higher 
grades almost off the market, and prices advancing. 
With southern pine not much change is in evidence. 
The market continues to be crowded with lower grade 
transits, upper grade stocks being very scarce. Some 
mills are accepting only mixed orders of not more than 
20 percent upper grades. Stocks in most lines are 
broken, with no signs of immediate relief. Lath are 
scarce and prices are climbing, hemlock selling at $8. 

The blowing in of more blast furnaces indicates a 
general resumption of steel making and a picking up of 
business in all lines. With these signs of activity 
comes the Pittsburgh Board of Education’s announce- 
ment that contracts will immediately be let as a start 
on the school building program which has been under 
discussion three years, involving an expenditure of 
$6,000,000. It is evident that construction work in 
general is opening up. Several coal companies in 


this vicinity are going ahead with housing propositions 


that have been lying dormant. With the local planing 
mills, business is exceptionally good. 


A. W. Olson, formerly city salesman for the Bruck- 
man Lumber Co., is now with the Miners’ & Manufac- 
turers’ Lumber Co. as city salesman in this district. 

G. C. Poole, formerly secretary of the Miners’ & 
Manufacturers’ Lumber Co., has sold his interest and 
will go into business for himself about Aug. 1, selling 
lumber on a wholesale and commission basis. 

John McCullough, representative of the Mountain 
Lick Lumber Co., Olive, W. Va., was in Pittsburgh 
during the week, as were A. C. Overholt, representing 
the Wilson Lumber Co., of Elkins, W. Va., and W. RB. 
Talbert, of the Talbert-Zoller Lumber & Veneer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In order to take care of its growing vusiness in the 
Pittsburgh district the .senderson Brothers Lumber 
Co., manufacturer and wholesaler with headquarters 
at Clarksburg, W. Va., has opened an office here at 801 
Fulton Building, in charge of Vice President J. H., 
Henderson. The company will now be in better shape 
than ever before to take care of the lumber require. 
ments of its various patrons. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 28.—The lumber business has steadied consid- 
erably of late, and the market has lost all its sensa- 
tional features, The demand for lumber is still stronger 
than the supply, but buying is steady instead of 
erratic. In no line has there been a lull in the de- 
mand, except possibly in the box lumber, in which the 
demand is still good. Both wholesalers and retailers 
are doing a splendid volume of business. The building 
business, both in this city and in the surrounding ter- 
ritory, is very active and is proceeding at a satisfac- 
tory rate. 

The demand for hardwoods among furniture makers 
is very good. The demand for plain and, quartered 
oak, both white and red, is big, while that for poplar, 
thick ash and all kinds of hardwood flooring is about 
as strong. Birch, beech, maple, bass, cherry, mahogany 
and the fancy woods are all in good demand at high 
prices. Gum is in especial demand among the furni- 
ture trade and cabinet makers, and is bringing high 
prices. White pine is as active as the limited supply 
will permit, and the prospects of bringing up the 
wholesale supply for this district are not good. Spruce 
sells better because of the shortage of white pine, 
bringing good prices. Hemlock is active at high prices 
and some large manufacturers are as far oversold as 
they care to be, and are refusing any more orders. 
Southern pine is very strong in bill timbers, but not 
active, as there is little moving. In building sizes it 
is active and strong. In roofers and box it is far 
behind the demand, and flooring is almost out of the 
market. North Carolina pine roofers sell well at good 
prices, building sizes are in tremendous demand, and 
flooring of all grades is very scarce and high. Lath 
and shingles are active at high prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 29.—Tho inquiry is very heavy and the retail 
business for July is said to be breaking records, the 
actual volume of business done shows a decline because 
of scarcity of stock. Now that the harvest in the 
Southwest is practically over, retailers say prospects 
for fall are of the best. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


July 28.—The American. market for provincial 
spruce has been advancing rapidly and in Boston last 
week the quotation was $52 base for random stock, 
with indications that it might go to $60. Local ship- 
pers have been sending as much lumber as possible 
forward by rail but the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
issued an embargo upon all cars moving beyond Maine. 

The New Brunswick government has increased the 
stumpage rate on crown lands to take effect on Aug. 

It is a straight increase on all classes of logs of 
$1 a thousand feet, and the new rate is as follows: 
Spruce, pine and hacmatac saw logs, $3.50; cedar, 
$3.50; hemlock, fir and poplar, $3. It is estimated 
this will increase the revenue from crown lands by 
$150,000. 

The expedition under Capt. Dan Owen, late of the 
Royal Air Force, which is being sent out by the Belle 
Isle Straits Lumber & Pulp Co. (Ltd.), of Canada, 
to explore and survey by airplane 2,400 square miles 
of forest lands in Labrador, sailed a few days ago 
from Hawkesbury, N. 8., where it had put in to 
await the arrival of one of its airplanes. W. L. 
Kenny, representing H. V. Green, of Boston, who is a 
member of the company, was in St. John after seeing 
the party off from Annapolis on the steamer Granville, 
which was to take the party to Battle Harbor, Labra- 
dor. The Granville will be used as headquarters and 
has wireless equipment. The airplanes will fly over 
the land taking panoramic photographs of all the for- 
ests, so that the different kinds of trees may be dis- 
tinguished and the density of the forest, as well as 
the lakes, streams and all landmarks may be dis- 
cerned. It is estimated that the work can be done 
in two weeks. The photographs will be taken from 
an altitude of about 1,000 feet. There are three land 
planes and one seaplane. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 30.—Operations of southern pine sawmills in 
east Texas are again approaching normal following 
a cessation of heavy rains, but as fast as material is 
being produced it is being shipped to market, leaving 
the mills with low stocks. However, it will require & 
long period of continuous production with night and 
day shifts to come within reach of the order files, 
which are stacked high. om 

The marine strike has tied up shipping in all Texas 
ports and while reports from New York are that it 
has been settled, the terms offered the strikers ~_ 
not been entirely accepted in all Gulf ports. This 
the case in Port Arthur, where vessels are still tie 
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up. Many lumber «argoes have been held up in Gal- 
veston, Port Boliva: and Orange. 

The trade prospe:ts afforded by the Mexican lum- 
ber market continue to occupy attention of local 
lumbermen as a part of the general efforts being made 
by local business men to stir up trade with that re- 
public. C. W. Hamilton, of Tampico, president of 
Tampico’s American Chamber of Commerce, on a visit 
here last week, spoke of the needs of that section 
especially for large quantities of lumber in the oil 
fields and mining sections. 

Much building is going on thruout Texas, and the 
market is bringing splendid trade to the retail yards 
despite the continually advancing prices on lumber and 
all other materials. The return of large numbers of 
soldiers from overseas, the decision of many who were 
in training to remain as residents of the State, and 
the gradual revival of industry has caused a big de- 
mand for homes. The housing problem has become 
acute as a result of this condition. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 28.—With the steadily increasing demand for 
lumber for building and general improvements the 
upward tendency in the southern pine market con- 
tinues. While there was no general raise in prices 
last week, it is expected that there will be increases 
after the first of the month. Many orders are being 
placed by buyers without regard to prices as it is 
simply requested that mills allow the lowest possible 
price they can when the lumber is billed. Stocks are 
still broken and many mills are refusing much of the 
business offered, being unable to handle it properly. 
Logging conditions have improved to some extent, tho 
production is much below normal. 

Kk. R. Jones, president of the Victoria Lumber Co., 
left several days ago on an automobile trip to Denver, 
Colo., and the great Northwest. Mr. Jones will prob- 
ably make one of the longest motor trips ever made 


from here, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 30.—L. R. Putman, advertising manager and 
trade extension director of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, leaves tonight for Chicago, to attend the dis- 
trict organization meeting of the Southern Pine Sales- 
men’s Service Association. During his stay in the 
North he will also attend the district organization 
meetings - at Wichita, Kan., and Kansas_ City, 
scheduled for Aug. 1 and 5 respectively. 

Regular steamship service between New Orleans 
and Antwerp will begin this week, with the arrival 
of the 8,200-ton steamship Menapier, of the Lloyd 
Royal Belge, which will load with general cargo for 
Antwerp. It is announced that the Menapier will 
lift large shipments of lumber and timber to be used 
in the reconstruction of railroad bridges destroyed by 
Germans during the war. 

Hearing last week that the City of Bilowi, a five- 
masted barkentine built by the International Ship- 
building Corporation, of Pascagoula, was loading pine 
timber for export at Ship Island, the citizens of 
Biloxi started a subscription for the purchase of a 
suitable silver service or trophy to the vessel which 
is to bear Biloxi’s name round the world, and the 
Biloxi City Council passed resolutions wishing the 
vessel and crew “many prosperous voyages and happy 
returns to our coast.” 

At a session held in Baton Rouge last week, the 
Louisiana Railroad Commission entered an order 
granting the North Louisiana & Gulf Railroad per- 
mission to increase its rates to $3 a thousand feet 
on logs moving on logging trains for distances of 30 
miles or less between points on its lines. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 28.—Weather conditions are bad and as a re- 
sult there is no improvement in logging conditions. 
The supply of labor has not improved and under the 
circumstances it is difficult to keep the mills supplied 
with sufficient logs. The expectations are that stocks 
at the mills will be lower Aug. 1 than they were July 
1, for because of the rain here and the unusual demand 
there has been no opportunity for the mills to round 
out their stock. Because of the spread in price be- 
tween 1-inch and 2-inch stock, mills are cutting for 
l-inch with the result that their stocks of dimension 
are being depleted. Whether these prices will advance 
or hold at this high level is a matter of conjecture. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 28.—If present plans are realized there will 
be constructed in Baltimore a system of terminal 
Warehouses and piers which will mean the greatest 
single development the port has experienced in many 
years, The project contemplates the erection of 
twenty-six warehouses and eight covered piers, each 
1,200 by 200 feet, on a tract 200 acres in extent, run- 
ning from Fort McHenry to Spring Garden, on the 
Middle branch of the -atapsco River. The scope of 
this proposition is somewhat similar to that of the 
famous Bush Terminal in Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
initial cost is estimated at $5,040,000, with a still 
larger sum to be disbursed later on. Between the 
Piers there are to be 800 foot slips, the piers are 
to be of the open type construction. Piers and ware- 
houses will be accessible by rail with three trunk 
lines and thru them with all the other roads operated 
here. Connected with the plan is the agitation for 
the establishment of a free zone here, so that imports 
may be more expeditiously handled than at present 
when everything must pass thru the custom house. 
The improvement, of course, would result in much 
other construction and would be the starter for a 
development the end of which can hardly be seen. 

altimore possesses practically unlimited opportuni- 
ties for taking care of foreign trade and desires to 
take care of it, at far less expense than New York. 

The sawmill of the R. E. Wood Lumber Co, which 


has been moved from one timber tract at Rift, W. 
Va., to another because of the depletion of the stump- 
age on the tract first worked, is about in running 
order again, and it is thought that active operations 
may be begun by Aug. 1. The plant has a capacity of 
40,000 feet of hardwoods a day, and will run almost 
entirely on poplar for the present. A logging rail- 
road has been constructed into the new timber 


boundary. 
" TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 28.—Heavy rains each day for the last week 
have caused the mills practically to close down in the 
manufacturing or delivering of lumber to the railroads. 
Cars have been very scarce and the mills were able 
to load only about 25 percent of their requirements. 

Prices have advanced since last week and dimension 
is selling at from $1 to $3 in advance of the previous 
list. The only stock which is being offered in this ter- 
ritory is that delivered at the railroad. Prices are 
about the least consideration whenever stock can be 
obtained and prompt shipment promised. 

The labor situation is considerably improved over 
the last two weeks and the mills now report that they 
have practically all the labor they require. The only 
thing that is considered now is fair weather and cars 
to load stock. The car shortage that has been pre- 
dicted will probably be more serious than was ex- 


rected. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


July 29.—While prices are well maintained the 
market seems to have become more stable, tho here 
and there buyers seem willing to pay the prices asked 
on staple grades and sizes if they are able to obtain 
the stocks. The local yards are securing a better run 
of business, and more inquiries from prospective build- 
ers are noticeable. Industrial business holds its own 
but millwork manufacturers say conditions in their 
line have not improved as much as in some other lines. 

Wholesalers catering to the export trade report 
some good business in sight, tho it is doubtful how 
long this will continue. The strike of marine work- 
ers here seriously hindered the lumber export business 
but a settlement is expected to result in hundreds of 
vessels starting for overseas as soon as their crews 
return. Many shippers of lumber have found diffi- 
culty in getting space because of the strike and a 
large number of cars have been on demurrage here. 
A note of caution has been sounded by some foreign 
buyers to the effect that American lumber, especially 
hardwood, has been arriving very fast and that it 
would be well to consider this feature in the export 
trade in the future, 

With the scarcity of southern pine has come a de- 
cided activity in Pacific coast lumber. However, in- 
quiries to Coast mills show that the same condition 
prevails there as among southern pine manufacturers. 
They are oversold and can not consider new business 
for some time. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 26.—The car situation is easier for the time 
being. The Railroad Administration is delivering 
7,000 of its newly constructed box cars to the trans- 
continental lines serving this territory, in addition to 
considerable numbers of open cars from California, 
Burlington and Pacific points. There is a prospect 
that the supply will again be curtailed in September, 
and the shortage become acute in October. 

Local shippers awoke to a realization of the sudden 
finish of tariff 32-A this week with the announcement 
by Edward Chambers, director of traffic of the Railroad 
Administration, that the proposed rates would no 
longer be considered. It is clearly indicated that the 
cause for the abandonment of the blanketing plan is 
due to the fact that the various elements involved 
could not agree. Recent conferences brought out direct 
and extremely pointed differences, with seemingly no 
chance for the various antagonistic interests to get 
together. 

With the beginning of August the firm of Belden & 
Ives (Inc.), will change its name to L. H. Ives & Co., 
with Capt. L. If. Ives in the management. Fred M. 
Belden has severed his connection with the firm and 
accepted a position with the L. D. Carpenter Lum 
ber Co. 

Many Seattle friends of G. W. Beach, of New West- 
minster, B. C., are gratified to learn that he is re 
covering from an automobile accident in which he 
suffered a few broken ribs and was severely bruised 
from head to foot. His car collided with an inter- 
urban train near New Westminster. Mr. Beach is 
president of the Westminster Mill Co. (Ltd.). 

D. H. MacMullen, after spending his vacation in 
Seattle and the Puget Sound country, is returning by 
way of Portland to his home in Minneapolis. 

C. D. Moore, in charge of the system of uniform 
cost accounting for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, has returned from a month’s absence in the 
Kast, during which he spent ten days in Washington, 
D. C., in conference with Maj. D. T. Mason, of the 
bureau of internal revenue, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the application of the income and excess 
profits tax law to the lumber industry. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 28.—Increased activity is reported in connec- 
tion with the export lumber trade. Ocean space is 
being offered more freely, tho freight rates con- 
tinue high. In the local markets there is a good 
demand for nearly all lines, with the emphasis on 
the low grades. Building operations seem to. be forg- 
ing ahead at a good rate. In the large centers there 
is a large amount of work in progress, and dealers in 
the country districts report that trade is excellent. 
The building activity is resulting in continued strong 
demand for lath, which are very difficult to obtain. 
Prices are firm and advancing. 

A few wholesalers have recently purchased exten- 
sive stocks of various kinds of lumber, but as a rule 


the report received is to the effect that wholesalers in 
Ontario are not carrying nearly as large stocks as they 
were a year ago. It is expected that prices will con- 
tinue to stiffen, at least antil this year’s cut comes on 
the market. Stock which was cut in May can not be 
looked for in any large quantity until Sept. 1. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 29.—Thg retail lumber business of St. Louis 
continues good. But the larger yards are doing a big- 
ger business in shipments to retail yards in this trade 
territory. The position of St. Louis as a distributing 
center has been strengthened by the shortage of stocks 
in the South, yards here being able to supply needed 
lumber. 

C. K. McClure, treasurer of the South Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from a trip to a number of east- 
ern and Canadian cities. “I was impressed with the 
generally prosperous condition of all sections,” he said; 
“the harvests have been abundant, industrial plants 
are running full blast, travel is heavy and hotels are 
turning people away by the score. Everybody seems 
to have money and is spending it regardless of the 
high prices.” 

Shippers are being advised to load every available 
car and get their lumber on the road as soon as possi- 
ble in advance of a car shortage, which some manu- 
facturers say already is felt. 

A fishing party a agg of Otto Pfeffer, of the Dian 
Lumber Co.; Art Engler, of the Gloor-Ortman Lumber 
Co., and M. 8S. Masters, of Bland & Masters, has re- 
turned from Morriss Mills, Mo. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., who returned Saturday from a visit to the South, 
reports that the planing mill of the Pine Belt Lumber 
Co., Fort Towson, Okla., which was destroyed by fire 
on May 31, will be completed so that operations will 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 











We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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You’ll Have Many Calls 
For Doors This Year 


Every indication points to prosperity for the retail lum- 


berman during 1919. To get your share of the good 
profits sure to come from the big house bills you cannot 
afford to overlook 


SW 99 Soft Fi D 

OCO' Yellow Fir oors 
Once your customers see their beautiful vertical grain 
stiles and rails, you'll see an increase in the sales of 


other kindsof lumber. Let us tell you more about these 
business stimulators. 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today 
window and door framesa specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


. New York and New England TRepresentative, 
HARAY L. FULLER, - + - © © © = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mast. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - + = Builders' Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. @ O8GOOD - ~---+-+- 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago Representative, 
W. & NURENBURG, © « © «© + « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, tll. 
M. W. LILLARD, © « « « © « «+ 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
©. H. WOOD - - «+ «© « «= + + « 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo. 














Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 






and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy —the kind plainly stamped 
with our trade mark 


Ae 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVERETT, Wasnt, 






We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Write for prices today. 


Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


Vertical 


Grain 











WE saw large and long 


ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 























CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scuntling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth §2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








kh. W. Fullerton, president of the Bradley Lumber 
Co., Warren, Ark., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto Co., is enjoying 
a few days’ vacation at Mackinac Island, remaining 
after the convention held there last week. 


James E. Stark, Memphis, Tenn., is a Chicago visitor 
this week, being on his way to Green Lake, Wis., where 
he expects to spend several weeks on a vacation. 


IF. E. Gary, who is building a sawmill at Richville, 
Miss., and who has been spending some time in Chi- 
cago, left this week for a trip thru South Carolina. 


Charles Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., spent several days in Chicago this week 
on his way north to a summer cottage at Ludington, 
Mich. 

Thomas C. Shaw, secretary of the D. 8. Pate Lum- 
ber Co., who has been visiting his family at Denver, 
Colo., was in Chicago on Tuesday on his way to the 
company’s southern office at Columbus, Miss. 


Peter McNevin, of the Chicago office of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., is piloting a party of eight of the com- 
pany’s eastern salesmen on a trip to San Francisco and 
to Scotia, Calif., where its big redwood plant is 
situated. 


Kurt Stoehr, sales manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Oconto Co., is one of several Chicago lum- 
bermen belonging to the Illinois Reserve Militia who 
were ordered out on Tuesday for duty in connection 
with the race riots. 


James H. Lange, of the Central Coal & Coke Co., who 
was in Chicago this week after a trip to the Pacific 
coast, was very optimistic over the selling outlook. 
Mr. Lange said that he has never seen such activity 
in the lumber market and that straight carloads of fir 
are being shipped from the mills, especially to Cali- 
fornia. 


Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind., was a Chi- 
cago visitor this week. Mr. Scearce says that in 
Mooresville there is a good deal of building going on 
and also the farmers in the vicinity are making numer- 
ous improvements. He is selling dimension at less 
than it would cost him to replace it and he fears that 
high prices will affect building later on. 


M. B. Cooper, sales manager of the Three States 
Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., who spent a few 
hours in Chicago this week, said that the hardwood 
stocks of the company are practically cleaned up. The 
company is retiring from the manufacture of hard- 
woods and Mr. Cooper will shortly take a_ position 
with the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Sardis, Miss. 


W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., 
passed thru Chicago this week together with George A. 
Townsend and Mrs. Townsend. Mr, Townsend, who is 
sales manager of the company, reports that orders for 
southern pine never were so plentiful and that viewed 
from the salesman’s standpoint, conditions were never 
better. 


B. J. Tully, of the Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., stopped off in Chicago Tuesday on his way back 
south after a vacation spent at St. Joe, Mich. ‘Tee’ 
Morris, of the box and veneer department of the Ander- 
son-Tully Co., spent some time in Chicago this week 
on his way south. Mr. Morris has been undergoing 
treatment at a Michigan health resort and his friends 
will be glad to know that his condition has improved. 


A daughter was born to Mrs. Kenneth Sawyer Good- 
man, widow of the late Lieut. Kenneth 8S. Goodman, 
on July 24. Lieut. Goodman, who was the son of W. O. 
Goodman, well known Chicago lumberman, and senior 
aid to the commandant of the Great Lakes naval train- 
ing station, died November 29 of pneumonia. He was 
himself identified with the lumber industry, being as- 
sistant treasurer of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., of which 
his father is the head; an official of K. S. Goodman & 
Co., and interested in the Goodman Lumber Co., of 
Goodman, Wis. 


The semiannual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co. was held in the company’s offices in the 
Lumber Exchange Building on Tuesday. The report to 
the directors showed the very gratifying gain of 64 
percent in the volume of insurance written for the first 
six months of 1919 as compared with the first half of 
last year. Announcement was also made of the open- 
ing of a new service department which will consult 
with lumbermen not only with regard to safety meth- 
ods and accident prevention but also with regard to 
pension systems etc. 


F. M. Ducker, of Oshkosh, Wis., traffic manager of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, attended the 2-day midsummer meeting 
of the association at Mackinac Island on Thursday 
and Friday last week and then made a flying trip to 
Chicago to attend the transit car conference at the 
Congress Hotel on Saturday. He reported that forest 
fires in northern Michigan have raised such clouds of 
smoke that the whole peninsula seems obscured at 
times and that the trip over on the boat was some- 
what delayed by fog and smoke. 


A number of local retail yards received rush orders 
Monday from railroads operating suburban service for 
lumber to be used for the construction of temporary 
ticket-selling booths outside the stations, to facilitate 
the handling of the greatly increased suburban traffic 
due to the strike of street car and elevated railroad 
men. These booths sprang up like mushrooms during 


the night or early morning, and greatly helped to ex- 
pedite the enormous traffic. During the rush hours the 
lines of waiting ticket purchasers at the busiest sta- 
tions were sometimes more than a block long. 


An impromptu golf match at the Ridgemoor course 
summoned a number of local lumbermen from the 
turbulent scenes of the Loop to the peace and quiet of 
the fair green on Tuesday of this week. The golf fans 
who participated and who covered themselves with 
more or less glory included E. A. Thornton, BE. L. 
Thornton, C. M. Smalley, Fred Burnaby, Frank Bur- 
naby, C. L. Burnaby, John Hanson, B. F. Masters, W. 
F. Kurz, W. H. Powell, Frank J. Coates, Arthur J. 
Sine and George Kerns. First prize was won by Mr, 


Powell. Others sharing in the honors of the day 
were Messrs. Smalley, Coates, Masters and Fred 
Burnaby. 


George 8. Gynn, well known in the retail business 
of Cleveland, Ohio, was one of those in attendance 
last Saturday at a conference of traffic experts of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, and the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which 
met to seek a solution of the transit car problem. 
Mr. Gynn declared that business is brisk in Cleveland, 
but that it is exceedingly difficult to get stocks to fill 
orders. This is especially true of southern pine floor- 
ing and sash and doors. Mr. Gynn believes that the 
high prices that must be charged, if continued, will 
ultimately tend to reduce the demand and that during 
the fall there will be little or no building. 


xyeorge J. Osgood, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., well known sash, door and interior 
trim manufacturer, spent some time in Chicago this 
week going over the situation. Mr. Osgood says that 
the company is not booking any further orders upon 
which time of delivery is specified or taking them at 
definite prices. The company is attempting to take 
care of its old time customers but because of rapidly 
changing conditions, advancing manufacturing costs 
and the increasing cost of logs, it is impossible to tell 
what it will cost to produce sash, doors or millwork in 
the future and consequently the company is following 
the policy of accepting orders to be billed out at prices 
prevailing at the time of shipment. Cars are not so 
plentiful as they were and the coming car shortage is 
making itself known. 


Ralph C. Angell, sales manager of the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., whose local offices are in the 
Steger Building, is in Chicago, studying the trade 
situation in this territory and will shortly go to New 
York to look over the eastern field. About one-half 
of the company’s entire product is marketed east of 
the Mississippi River, and Mr. Angell spends a con- 
siderable portion of his time at the Chicago and New 
York offices. William T. Osgood, formerly assistant 
to A. G. McDonald, who recently resigned, has suc- 
ceeded that gentleman as the company’s Chicago rep- 
resentative, and will be assisted by Robert L. Smith, 
who was formerly identified with the lumber trade in 
Chicago, but until recently has been connected with 
the Spruce Production Division. Mr, Smith arrived 
in Chicago this week from the Pacific coast to assume 
the duties of his new position. 


Chicago lumbermen will soon be saying to their 
friends that they are taking a “hop” to the Coast or 
the South and have reserved berths on the ‘Air Ex- 
press” leaving at “umpty-um” o’clock, judging from 
a brand new sign which appears in the window of a 
well known tourist agency on Dearborn Street, which 
reads: ‘Aerial travel for business or pleasure.”’ ‘The 
searcher for details is informed that a 24-seat passen- 
ger plane capable of making 100 miles an hour is now 
being built for the agency under the personal direc- 
tion of a well known British aviator who achieved 
distinction in the war. ‘The travel agents further 
assert that they are preparing for a day not far dis- 
tant when they will be booking passengers not only for 
England and the Continent but for Egypt and the 
Holy Land. A touch that helps to emphasize the fact 
that the era of air travel is at hand is the matter- 
of-fact announcement by the tourist agents that they 
are “passenger agents for the principal companies 
operating aerial lines.” 





TELLS OF CONDITIONS IN MEXICO 

A, A. Lichenwalter, Culiacan, Mexico, passed thru 
Chicago this week on his way back to Mexico after 
a visit to his old home in Pennsylvania. Mr. Lichten- 
walter is interested with his father in A. J. Lichten- 
walter & Co., Culiacan, Mexico, a company which is 
actively manufacturing lumber and has a large box 
factory. Culiacan is in southern Mexico and there has 
been no trouble in that section for several years. A. J 
Lichtenwalter & Co., in addition to the sawmill, which 
has a capacity of about 30,000 feet, have a complete 
box factory with twelve machines. One of his reasons 
for visiting the United States at this time was to 
secure some information upon box making. The com- 
pany is very desirous of obtaining a good man who 
knows all about box shooks and box shook machinery, 
to take entire charge of the box factory. Culiacan is 
a city of about 25,000 inhabitants and has an excellent 
climate. The lumber manufacturing operations of the 
company are attended to by A. J. Lichtenwalter, who 
will be remembered by a number of old Pennsylvania 
lumbermen. Mr. Lichtenwalter worked for seventeen 
years for various Pennsylvania companies and la rgely 
for the Ario Pardee Co., which operated at Pardee, Pa. 
In 1902 he went to Mexico and has been there ever 
since. The company hopes to get its box factory run- 
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ning full blast about Oct. 1, when the rainy season will 
be over. Cott: nwood and buena costa are the two 
woods most coiinonly used for box shook manufacture, 
Buena costa looks a good deal like American black 
walnut and has been exported to this country as a 
substitute for black walnut. Box shooks are largely 
used locally and in 1918 a great many were used for 
making tomato crates, which are shipped to the United 
States. 





TELLS OF SOUTHERN OUTLOOK 


Arthur D. Wicks, of Jackson, Miss., assistant 
sales manager of the Finkbine Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago Tuesday morning on his way 
after an absence of about two weeks 
spent in northern lumber markets, particularly 
in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. Mr. Wicks 
said he still found a belief on the part of some north- 
ern buyers that they have only to wait for fall for 
the price of southern pine to go down. “This is im- 
possible,” he said. “In the last month the export 
demand has become much stronger, bottoms are more 
plentiful and the prices now offered for this trade 
are in excess of those that have been paid by the in- 
terior trade. Manufacturing conditions are little im- 
proved in the South. I had a letter this morning 
from Mr. Klumb, our general sales manager, in which 
he said that our logging road at the Wiggins mill had 
a mile and a half stretch under the water, the second 
time that this has occurred in perhaps twenty years. 
Our big D’Lo mill has had trouble logging all spring 
and summer due to the wet weather.” 

Mr. Wicks does not believe that production will be 
materially improved this summer and fall. Southern 
pine mills have been cutting for the most part for the 
last three or four years and have not closed down, as 
they should have done for needed overhauling and re- 
pairs. The result naturally is frequent mechanical 
troubles for many of them, 


aan nnn nw 


BUILDING LOCKOUT CONTINUES 


The strike and lockout in the building trades is ap- 
parently no nearer settlement than it was one week 
ago, tho efforts looking to adjustment of the conflict- 
ing claims have not been abandoned. The executive 
committee of the Building Construction Employers’ 
Association of Chicago published a lengthy statement 
in the daily newspapers on Monday, reviewing the 
causes leading up to the lockout and emphasizing the 
fact that the carpenters, architectural iron workers, 
structural iron workers and lathers struck for wage 
increases in direct violation of their joint arbitration 
agreements, which do not expire until May, 1921. It 
also outlines the various jurisdictional disputes which 
enter into the situation and expresses the belief that 
no resumption of building operations should take place 
until all building trades reach an amicable solution 
of their wage demands with the employers’ association 
and all existing jurisdictional trade disputes are dis- 
posed of. 


SN 





SALES FORCE STRENGTHENED 


New York, N. Y., July 29.—Announcement has been 
made that Alexander M. Zack has joined the organi- 
zation of Harry J. Strong (Inc.), and that he will 
cover the metropolitan district. Mr. Zack has had 
eight years’ experience in the New York district and 
is thoroly acquainted with the requirements of the 
trade. He will also handle hardwoods and North 





ALEXANDER M. ZACK, NEW YORK; 
Now with Harry J. Strong (Inc.) 


Carolina and southern pine for Thomas B. Hammer 
and the Hammer Lumber Co., of Philadelphia. 

Word ‘has just come from the western office of 
Harry J. Strong (Inc.), at Edmonton, Alberta, that 
the mills in the Canadian Northwest are rapidly re- 
Cuperating from the effects of the strike, but that 
stocks are very short and that mills are badly over- 
sold. This company specializes Pacific coast products, 
white pine, spruce, fir and redwood. 

Word has just been received at the office of the 
company that Sergt. Maj. Charles McDonald will leave 
Brest, France, some time between Aug. 1 and 15 
for home. Mr. McDonald is well known to the trade 
and has many friends among lumbermen in the city. 


MAKES NEW BUSINESS CONNECTION 


PITTsBuRGH, Pa., July 28.—Announcement has been 
made by the J. C. Donges Lumber Co. that George H. 
Young, formerly assistant secretary of the Kendall 
Lumber Co., has been made sales manager of the 
Donges company. Mr. Young has been connected with 
the lumber business for a number of years, the last 
seven of which have been with the Kendall company 
and previous to that with the Babcock interests. He 
is well and favorably known in this district and it is 
believed that the change will be mutually advan- 





GEORGE H. YOUNG, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Appointed Sales Manager of the J. C. Donges Lum- 
ber Co. 


tageous. The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. has been estab- 
lished in the Pittsburgh district for about ten years, 
and it is the intention under the new management to 
take up additional lines and largely increase the 
present business. 


eo 


FISH GIVE LUMBERMAN THE LAUGH 


Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., is a good lum- 
berman but a poor fisherman. The former fact is well 
known; the latter was demonstrated on an outing 
from which he has just returned, during which he 
fished for three days with the net result—no fish. He 
couldn’t even get a bite. That it was all his own 
fault was proved by the fact that Mrs. Whitmarsh, 
who was angling alongside him, caught three good 
sized bass and some perch the first day and has daily 
exceeded that record. Mr. Whitmarsh threw up the 
sponge and came home in disgust on Monday, while 
his wife, who is still there, writes daily of her prowess 
as a disciple of Isaac Walton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitmarsh and their son Cecil motored 
from St. Louis to Sugar Tree Club, a fishing resort on 
the Gasconade River in the picturesque Ozarks, 144 
miles from St. Louis. Mrs. Whitmarsh and Cecil will 
motor back within the next two weeks. 





SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN ORGANIZE 


A meeting for the purpose of forming a district 
organization of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association for District No. 7, which embraces Illinois 
north of Effingham and Wisconsin and Minnesota, was 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday. 
The meeting was attended by thirty-two sales represen- 
tatives of mills subscribing to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and a marked degree of interest in the new 
organization was manifested. 

The session opened with a “get together” luncheon 
at noon, at which L. R. Putman, manager of the trade 
extension department of the Southern Pine Association, 
presided. Mr. Putman explained the purposes of the 
organization, which has now been perfected in ten dis- 
tricts thruout the country, with two more districts to 
be organized, and told how it would benefit both the 
salesmen and their customers by stimulating better 
merchandising methods and pushing the use of wood as 
against substitutes, thereby increasing the volume of 
sales of southern pine. A nominating committee was 
appointed, consisting of Bert E, Cook, of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co.; William Barry, of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., and W. E. Godley, of the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. After a short conference 
the committee submitted the following nominations: 
President, W. E. Snider, of the Natalbany Lumber Co. ; 
vice president, C. W. Lawrence, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. ; secretary-treasurer, J. W. Smith, of the Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Co. These officers were then 
elected by acclamation. 

President Snider then took charge of the general dis- 
cussion and “experience meeting” that followed. T. L. 
Smith, sales manager of the Natalbany Lumber Co., 
alluded to the encroachments of substitutes and urged 
all present to push the use of wood, and of southern 
pine especially, for all suitable purposes. He also 
advocated getting in closer touch with the architects 
and inviting them to address trade meetings. B. C. 
Biddle, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co.’s sales force, 
who has had considerable experience in selling to the 
railroads, spoke of the unfortunate lack of contact 
that exists between the seller of lumber and the en- 
gineering and mechanical departments of the railroad 
companies and said that closer relations should be 
cultivated. Mr. Putman mentioned that with this need 
in view the Southern Pine Association has recently 


added to its trade extension staff an engineer with 
ample experience in railroad construction. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting Friday 
evening, Aug. 22, around the dinner table, beginning 
at 6:30, at the Congress Hotel. A committee was 
appointed to arrange a program, consisting of W. B. 
Van Landingham, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
and Bert E. Cook, of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co. 

The September meeting, date of which will be an- 
nounced later, will be held at Madison, Wis., in order 
to give the salesmen an opportunity to inspect the 
Forests Products Laboratory conducted there by the 
Government. It is probable that some of the laboratory 
officials will be asked to address the meeting and the 
occasion will be made one of rare educational value. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES WASHINGTON. Blaine—Northern Shingle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $65,000. 
‘ an P Seattle—Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co., 
ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Mechanics Plan- increasing capital from $5,000 to $20,000. 


ing Mill Co. is succeeded by the Mechanics Lumber 


Co. 

COLORADO. Hasty—The Hasty Lumber & 
Trading Co. is succeeded by the Farmers’ Lumber & 
Trading Co. 

DELAWARE. Dover—J. A. Hartnett & Bro., in 
the sash and door busines for thirty-six years, have 
dissolved partnership and the business has been 
taken over by the junior member of the firm, 
Maurice A, Hartnett. 

ILLINOIS. Mill Brook—B. B. Larson has sold his 
lumber business to the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

INDIANA. Bloomfield—The Jones Dugger Chair 
Co. has been sold to the Faucett-Vanmeter Chair Co. 

Indianapolis—The Parry Manufacturing Co. has 
been succeeded by the Martin-Parry Corporation. 

KANSAS. Cottonwood Falls—The J. R. Short 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Burgner- 
Bowman Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Wright—W. W. Pease has sold out 
to the Dower Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Scott—The Mississippi Delta Plant- 
ing Co. is succeeded by the Delta & Pine Land Co. 

NEBRASKA. Randolph—The Edwards & Brad- 
ford Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Randolph & 
Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

Schuyler—Prokes & Higgins are succeeded in the 
lumber and coal business by Higgins & Coufal. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Milton—Charles W. Plain has 
sold out to the Robertson Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The City Supply Co. has taken 
over the lumber yards of W. H. Richardson and the 
mantel and tile business of the A. Teachout Co. 

Piqua—The L. C. & W. L. Cron Co. has changed 
the name to Cron Co. 

OREGON. Warrenton—The Hammond Lumber 
Co. has arranged with the Smiley-Lampert Lumber 
Co., of this place, for the leasing of the latter’s saw- 
mill to John Patterson and W. D. Plue, who will 
operate under the name of the Warrenton Lumber 
Co., Inc., with capital stock of $50,000. The Ham- 
mond Lumber Co. has also acquired extensive raft- 
ing and booming concessions along the east bank of 
the Skipanon River. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Montoursville—The Wilson 
Chair Co. has changed the name to Montour Furni- 
ture Co. 

TENNESSEE. Memph‘s—The Butler Lumber & 
Shingle Co. is succeeded by the Butier Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

TEXAS. Bluff Dale—G. C. Faust & Co. are suc- 
ceeded by H. W. Wood & Co. 

Fort Worth—The Mississippi Hardwood Co. has 
changed its name to D. E. Chipps Lumber Co. 

Gorman—C. G. McCleery has removed his head- 
quarters to Eastland, Tex. 

WASHINGTON. Blanchard—The Hazel Mill Co. 
has been succeeded by the Samish Bay Logging Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Martinsburg—The Danzer 
Lumber Co., of Hagerstown, Md., which operates the 
old Berkely lumber plant here, has also acquired the 
Burns lumber plant and will operate. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville— The Fifield-Atwood 
og has been succeeded by the Owen-Fifield-Atwood 
50. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Andalusia—The Covington County 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $4,000. 

Birmingham—The Birmingham Sash & Door Co. 
has been incorporated. 

Kimbrough—The Liberty Lumber Co. 
creased its capital to $50,000. 

Mobile—Gulf Coast Mill & Cabinet Works, incor- 
porated; capital, $3,000. 

GEORGIA. Rome—The Rome Box Manufacturing 
Co. has incorporated; capital, $12,000. 

_ KANSAS. Ness City—The Ness City Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Brockton—The Killian-Yan- 
cey Co, (Inc.), wood work manufacturers, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Hardwood Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital $3,000; head- 
quarters, Evergreen, Ala. 

NEW YORK. Bronx—Empire Trim Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000; to manufacture doors, trim, 
lumber ete. 

New York—H. 8. Janes Timber Co., incorporated; 
lumber and timber business; capital, $5,000,000. 

New York—Mohawk Lumber & Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

Tannersville-—-Constable-Bender Co., incorporated; 
_— $10,000; to deal in standing timber, lumber 
etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wadesboro—The J. S. Clark 
Lumber Co. has increased the capital from $25,000 to 
$200,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Kulm—The Farmers’ 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OHIO. Bellefontaine—The Maple Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—The Sun Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


has in- 





Store 


Ponea City—The Ponca Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated. 
OREGON. Portland—The International Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Portland—Warrenton Lumber Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

Sherwood—The Sherwood Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bloomsburg—Creasy & Wells, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


incorporated; 


VERMONT. Belvidere—The Belvidere Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 
VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Lipscomb Lumber 


Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


Seattle—Kent Lumber & Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Spokane—Pine Zone Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Tolt—Lazarus Logging Co., incorporated; capital, 
$32,000. 

WISCONSIN. Marshville — Theresa Farmers’ 
Union, incorporated; capital, $5,000; lumber, grain 


and feed. 
NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Isney—William Keeton has started 
in the lumber business. 
ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The Mechanics Lum- 


ber Co. recently began a wholesale and retail lumber 
business. 

LOUISIANA. Starks—Greene & Moore, of Gal- 
veston, Tex., have built a mill at Starks. The firm 
was recently incorporated with a capital of $40,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Diebold Wilson Lum- 
ber Co. is a new wholesale concern here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg —The McCreary- 
Harper Lumber Co. recently started in business. 

MISSOURI. Mountain View—The Swanson Lum- 
ber Co., in the lumber business at West Plains, Mo., 
has purchased several thousand acres of pine land 
near here and will open a new lumber yard about 
Aug. 15. 

MONTANA. Winifred—The North Judith Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. 

NEBRASKA. Julian—The Farmers’ 
cently began a retail lumber business. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—-The Morgan Mill- 
work Co. recently began business here with head- 
quarters in Baltimore, Md. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Pineville—The 
Lumber Co. is a new concern here. 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—The Sun Lumber Co., 
newly organized by experienced lumber and oil men, 
has opened a lumber yard, 

TEXAS. Iowa Park—G. W. Owens, in the lumber 
business at Fort Worth, will open a yard here. 

Robstown—The Southland Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

Warren—The Long Horn Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. is a new concern recently organized here. 
The company has built a mill of 20,000 feet capacity. 

Woodville—Charles Sigler, of this. place, has 
started operations with a new mill near Seneca, Tex. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Peru—The Modern Refrigerator Co. 
has increased its capital from $25,000 to $100,000, and 
plans to build two large additions to its plant. 

MICHIGAN. Newberry—Six dry kilns, each 150 
feet, and a lumber shed, 150x300 feet, are being 
erected for the William Horner factory. 

Menominee—The Lloyd Manufacturing Co., reed 
and fiber furniture manufacturer, is increasing its 
floor space to 250,000 square feet by three-story addi- 
tion, 100x400 feet. Between $75,000 and $100,000 will 
be spent for new machinery and other equipment. 

MISSISSIPPI. Mendenhall—The Gulledge Lumber 
Co. is rebuilding the sawmill recently destroyed by 
fire. 

OKLAHOMA. Fort Towson—The planing mill of 
the Pine Belt Lumber Co., recently burned, is being 
rebuilt and will be in operation in August. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The Anchor Box 
& Lumber Co. announces that it has purchased from 
the city of Pittsburgh the old pumping station for 
$125,000 and will erect the largest box plant in the 
city. New machinery will be purchased. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Millerton—James Robinson 
has erected a sawmill, 200x60 feet and two stories 
high, with a capacity of 75,000 feet for each shift. 

NOVA SCOTIA. Bear River—Clark Bros, are 
building a sulphite pulp mill at a cost of about 
$2,000,000. The entire output for the first ten years 
has been contracted for by the Ironsides Board Cor- 
poration, of Norwich, Conn. 

Weymouth—The Campbell Lumber Co. has been 
reorganized and the Becker Co., of London and 
America, has invested capital in the concern. The 
mill will be rebuilt and the dams strengthened. 


CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Fremont—The sawmill belonging to 
H. H. Pinchon has been destroyed by fire. The 
yard surrounding the mill was filled with lumber and 
logs, which were also destroyed with the mill and 
machinery. The total loss is placed at $10,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

MAINE. Woodland—The saw and box mill of the 
St. Croix Paper Co. has been destroyed by fire. It 
is reported that about 7,000,000 feet of lumber were 
also destroyed. The loss is estimated at a quarter 
of a million. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—The Cumberland Sash 
& Door Co. has had a loss by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Manistee—The shingle mill of the 
Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Co., which has not been 
in operation for a time, has been destroyed by fire, 
the loss being estimated at $50,000. The Noud Lum- 
ber Co. has also suffered considerable fire loss. 

MONTANA. Hamilton—The lumber mill of John 
Lagerquist has been totally destroyed by fire. The 
loss is estimated at $20,000, with small insurance. 

OREGON. Airlie—The sawmill of Davis & Weber, 
two miles from here, was destroyed by fire Wednes- 
day, July 23, with an estimated loss of $14,000, with 
no insurance. y 3 

Medford—Fire destroyed the sawmill of J. I. 
Gagnon, box and lumber manufacturer, on July 24, 
together with 250,000 feet of lumber. The loss 18 
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reported as $25,000, with insurance of $7,000. The 
mill will be rebuilt at once. 

Silverton- A sawmill belonging to George Killian, 
about seven miles from here, has been destroyed by 
fire with a loss of $7,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, Frankford Sta- 
tion—Fire supposed to have been caused by sparks 
or defective wiring caused a loss estimated at $15,- 
000 in the yard of Smedley Bros. The building in 
which doors and window frame stock was stored 
and its contents were destroyed, and some lumber 
in nearby piles. The loss is covered by insurance. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Damage estimated at 
from $30,000 to $50,000 was caused by fire which 
destroyed the plant of the Salt Lake Mill Co. 

WASHINGTON. Cusick—The sawmill of the 
Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., of Spokane, on Small 
Creek, six miles west of Cusick, was destroyed by 
fire which originated in the boiler room. The plant 
had a capacity of 20,000 feet a day, and was cutting 
white pine. The loss is estimated at $5,000. 

WISCONSIN. Shawano—The sawmill and lumber 
yard of C. E. Catencamp, about twenty miles from 
soe oo0. has been destroyed by fire with a loss of 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(Concluded from Page 69.) 

begin by Aug. 1. Mr. Meyer also reports that the saw- 
mill of the Gulledge Lumber Co., Mendenhall, Miss., 
which was burned several months ago, is in opera- 
tion. He visited the mills and those of the Gulledge 
Lumber & Stave Co. at Bastrop, La. Stocks at these 
mills are very low and because of the heavy demand 
no lumber is being accumulated. 

Some Pacific coast mills have advised representatives 
here that they have withdrawn quotations on clears. 
There are no stocks and orders are being turned down 


every day. 
TACOMA, WASH 


July 26.—Word has been received this week that 
in response to an appeal wired by Gov. Hart a bill has 
been introduced in Congress by Congressman Johnson 
on behalf of the delegation from this State to appro- 
priate $200,000 to fight forest fires, in addition to any 
Federal funds carried for that purpose in other mills. 
The hot, dry weather has brought numerous fires in 
western Washington and a haze of smoke overhangs 
Puget Sound. 

Henry S. Graves, chief forester of the United States, 
was the principal speaker Wednesday afternoon at a 
meeting at the Commercial Club attended by Tacoma 
lumbermen. Following his address the lumbermen 
held a general discussion of the market situation and 
problems. Mr. Graves in his address urged the im- 
portance of some form of reforestation for logged-off 


lands and also told of the huge annual losses from 
forest fires. He suggested that some plan should be 
worked out whereby timber owners might codperate 
with the State, with the assistance of the Federal 
Government, to reforest logged-off land. 

The county commissioners will open bids July 29 
for 15,000,000 feet of standing timber on the Camp 
Lewis army post site. The county paid $167,000 for 
the timber when the camp site was acquired and given 
to the Government and in connection with the formal 
transfer of the 65,000 acres to the Federal Govern- 
ment the county is being allowed to sell the timber. 

Secretary Harrie A. Reynolds and members of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association arrived in Ta- 
coma Sunday afternoon to see the city and visit Mount 
Tacoma. The association is interested in the care of 
forests, reforestation, natural resources, national parks 
and kindred subjects and is making a complete circle 
of the big national parks of the country. The party 
visited the Yellowstone, the Rocky Mountain and 
Glacier parks, and from Mount Tacoma and Rainier 
National Park, where three days were spent, proceeded 
to the Columbia River and thence to California to see 
the big redwood trees, the Yosemite Valley and the 
Grand Canyon and thence back east. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


RicHwoop, W. Va., July 28.—The Fayette Lumber 
Co. has pure hased a 15, 000-acre tract of virgin timber 
and coal land on Muddlet and Powell creeks. The 
timber will be cut and taken out over the Birch Valley 
Lumber Co.’s road to Allingdale, and there shipped 
over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to market. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 28.—R. J. Darnell (Inc.) has 
purchased a tract of timber covering 14,000 acres in 
West Carroll Parish, Louisiana, from the Pioneer 
Cooperage Co., of St. Louis. The timber is said to be 
about 76 percent oak, and the remainder gum and 
other southern hardwoods. 

New Or-LEANS, La., July 29.—Halbert & Williams. 
of Inverness, Miss., have purchased 7,280 acres of 
hardwood timber near Rayville, from the Wisconsin- 
Louisiana Land Co. 


Toronto, Ont., July 28.—Timber limits recently 
sold by the Ontario Go vernment brought the highest 
prices ever received in this section, it is said. One 
berth sold for $22.50 a thousand feet on the stump. 
Several others brought $20 a thousand. One of the 
large purchasers was the firm of John B. Smith & Sons, 
Toronto, who operate a sawmill at Callander. This 
firm bought 114 square miles in the townships of 
MeNish, Charlton, McCallum and Sturgeon, the greater 
nart of the purchase being white and norway pine. 
cane firm reports that it will begin logging operations 
this year. 





RELATION OF SAW TEETH TO CUTTING SPEED 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


In going deeply into the many mysteries of band 
saw fitting the writer has arrived at some interest- 
ing conclusions pertaining to saw teeth under actual 
working conditions. One of the subjects that it is 
necessary for every saw man to try to understand 
and one that I have gone into deeply is just why 
the speed of feeding a properly fitted band saw 
has a limit and just when this limit is reached. 
There is a limit, for, no matter how perfect the 
saw’s condition may be, snaking or dodging in the 
cut will appear at a certain rate of speed. Another 
problem is just how much dust does each saw tooth 
or swage chisel cut in a small log or a large log. 
Or, in other words, do the saw tooth gullets shed 
their holding of dust when filled up, or do they fill 
up and hold the dust until thru the cut, no matter 
what the depth of the cut is? Actually, ‘these prob- 
lems are interrelated and to solve one the others 
have to be solved. 

Figure 1 of the accompanying sketch shows four 











band saw teeth, while in the background may be 
seen a flitch or squared timber. On this timber may 
be seen dotted lines that represent the scratches 
made by each single swage point as the timber is fed 
into the saw at a good rate of speed. That is, the 
amount of kerf dug out by each tooth is shown. 
In other words, by looking at this sketch it is pos- 
sible to see what is constantly occurring when the 
saw is cutting into the timber. When a really fast 
speed is maintained by the sawyer each single swage 
point hits the top of the cut a full sixth of an inch 
in advance of the other below it, and so all around 
the saw until the cut is out. In large knots or 
twisted grain pine wood these swage corner 
scratches are very plainly seen, and I have seen 
them one-eighth of an inch apart, which shows that 
a great rate of speed may be maintained in a 
small log or timber. I have sought to determine, 
therefore, why it is that a log or timber below 10 
inches in diameter may be sawed at a rate of speed 
that is almost limitless, but a 14- to 20-inch log or 
timber has a definite rate of speed above which it 

may not be fed and have good lumber produced. 
My experience and observation show that the rate 
of speed is regulated solely by old King Sawdust. 

Assume that the band saw is as perfectly fitted 
as human skill can fit it. First take the small logs 
into consideration. The fast, limitless speed with 
which the saw cuts is made possible by the quick 
escaping of the dust from the throat or gullets of 
teeth as they just fill up or do not quite do so 
before coming out of the cut and being emptied. 
That is, the cut is a free cut and is not held up by 
lack of dust room. What happens in cutting a large 
log is another story. Band saw teeth or gullets can 
be made of only a certain depth owing to the thin- 
ness of the saw, and the ability of the gullet to 
take care of a certain amount of sawdust regulates 
the feed that it is possible to maintain and still pro- 
duce good lumber. Generally sawyers feed a large 
log slowly, because they say it is common sense and 
reason, and will prevent running out or in the log, 
snaking, or choking the saw down, but the real 
reason that it is necessary to feed a large log 
slowly is that the gullets of the teeth become filled 
with sawdust and the feed has to be regulated to 
the amount of dust they will contain. If one could 
find a way to rid the sawdust from the gullets half 
way thru the cut the speed of sawing could be 
greatly increased and the saw would take a fast 
feed without producing bad lumber. 

Figure 2 in the accompanying illustration also 











Can Read 
Without 


a Glass 
That’s the kind 


every lumber- 
man wants. For 
75 years lumbermen have used our cray- 
ons because they are waterproof—will not 
brush or wash off. You too should use 


American Acme Crayons/ 





26 LUMBER CRAYON | 
ra Crayon For Every Purpose 


Our crayons are specially made for marking on 
green, wet, frosty, or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


\ The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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—Because of its great strength, 
elasticity, toughness and flexi- 
bility, it is safe and durable. 


—Because of its durability it 
is economical. 


A.LESCHEN & Sons Rope Co. 
Sr. Louis. Mo. 

New York, Chicago, Denver 

SAN FRANCISCO 

SALT LAKE 





FireHose #4 


is an important part of every 
saw mill’s equipment, and 


Bi-Late 


fire hose is getting first call from 
lumbermen who look for long wear 
and dependability. 


Let us tell you why 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago, i. Es => 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama Pacific fed 74, 18) PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


for Retail Yards, 

Railroad Construction, 

Mill Constructed 
Buildings. 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Lumber 


aa ~ 
B Y1X Company 


Wholesale 
Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Portland, Oregon 


Our recent purchases of Douglas Fir mill- 
stocks with heavy percentage of uppers, 
now equips us with exceptional facilities 
(via all routes) for promptly serving yard- 
stock orders. 
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Remember! 


“ BUEHNER” 
SPRUCE 


Is worth more! 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office: 
North Bend, Ore. Portland, Ore. 











BERSCOMPANY 

D, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 

We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
. a 
ea SWIFTSURE SERVICE 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 
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° itio: 
The Cost of Growing Timber 2y";cts"sna fgures. 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


iMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


shows a section of saw teeth with a line drawn on 
the top of the swage point to indicate sawing thru 
a cut. Note that each tooth is lettered to corre- 
spond with the tooth sections in Fig. 1, and each 
tooth represents the other in pairs. Fig. 2 further- 
more gives an idea as to how each single tooth 
gathers the sawdust until thru the cut. A strip of 
wood about 14-inch square thru an 8-inch cut will 
about fiul up a good-sized saw gullet, and it will be 
seen, therefore, that the same amount of dust 
chiseled out thru a 20-inch cut will more than fill 


up the gullet. That is why the large cut must have 
less speed. That is, each tooth can bite off only 
one-half of the dust that could be taken in a small 
cut. A saw will stand a feed just fast enough to 
allow the saw gullet of each tooth to be just filled 
when coming out of the cut at the bottom. Other- 
wise, the saw must be crowded to one side or the 
other to spill the enclosed dust, and this produces 
snaky lumber. 

How many, I wonder, have figured out the cause 
thus? 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 37 


Local conditions are somewhat chaotic, to say 
the least, this week. With race riots, with the 
strike of street railway and elevated railroad em- 
ployes and the continued lockout of the building 
trades, the conduct of ordinary business is extremely 
difficult. Consequently, the total volume of business 
transacted has been small in comparison with other 
recent weeks. Strikes will cease, the race riot will 
be curbed and there are indications that, while it 
may take somewhat longer than first expected to 
settle the lockout, it will be settled for a definite 
period. Many lumbermen feel that it is better to 
have all the troubles come at one time rather than 
to have them string along, and once conditions are 
adjusted it is expected that the building trade in 
Chicago will be very brisk this fall. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIVTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 26 
Lumber 
42,415,000 
71,888,000 


POCRONND S665 cine aw 29,473,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 26. 
Lumber 
BIPREN s-5 oe pockie oh oeae cee bee 1,021,365,000 
1,490,310,000 179,578,000 


Decrease 468,945,000 37,014,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEPK ENDED JULY 26. 
Lumber Shingles 
22,317,000 5,537,000 
20,255,000 1,728,000 
Increase 2,062,000 3,809,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 26. 
Lumber Shingles 
A) EA ee eae rarer ye 423,451,000 107,927,000 
701,843,000 105,219,000 


2,708,000 


" Shingles 
5,232,000 
7,230,000 


1,998,000 





Shingles 
142,564,000 











SE Ee ea 
SPOCDOROE, «.6:66.0-5.0-0405- 278,392,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ended July 30 were as follows: 
CLASS f Value 

Under $1,000 
1,000 and under $ 5,000.. 
5,000 and under 
10,000 and under 
25,000 and under 
50,000 and under 255, 
525,000 


$ 1,048,700 
20:974 
1,562,000 
21,108 
1,620,500 
41/567,000 
23,462,881 


Totals 
Average valuation for week 
Totals previous week........... 
Average valuation previous week... .... 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 44 
Totals Jan. 1 to July 30, 1919.... 3,572 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 1,418 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 30.—Taking all things into consider- 
ation, the northern pine market is active. Prices 
are firm and stocks ready to be sold are light. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 28.—Country retail trade 
is slower, as farmers are plunged into the harvest 
season, but city business continues good and the 
market is hard to follow. Wholesale prices have not 
changed materially since the last lists were issued, 
but retailers have been forced to make several ad- 
vances and buyers seem not to know where they 
are at from day to day—a condition which has made 
it especially hard for the building trade. Pine 
dimension prices are now boosted above the fir 
level, but too late to save the pine stocks which are 
almost exhausted by the summer demands. 


New York, N. Y., July 29.—The market is strong 
and while there is a reasonable amount of stock 
available, advances have been well held and orders 
show a broadening tendency all thru the list. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—White pine is as a rule 
steadier than other lumber, as it is carried in larger 
quantities and no longer rules the trade in the way 
it used to do. It is hard to get the many grades 
that used to be so plentiful and many substitutes 
have to be taken, tho they are also running out now. 
The market continues firm, with hardly the upward 
rush that has characterized other woods. Lake 
stocks are so hard to get, however, that it is not 
easy to see how this lumber is going to be kept 
low while everything else is advancing so fast. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 28.—Supplies are 
being rapidly depleted in some of the wholesale 


yards that have not been receiving stock by vessel 
on a large scale during the season. Arrangements 
have been made, tho, for heavy lake receipts during 
the latter part of the season and dealers are looking 
forward to better yard supplies before the close of 
navigation. The stock to be received consists 
mostly of newly manufactured lumber. Slight ad- 
vances have been made during the last week on 
items which are becoming scarce. The advances 
in quotations are more moderate than those re- 
corded on other woods. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., July 29.—The difficulty of obtain- 
ing any satisfactory volume of stock from shipping 
points continues. Prices are strong and business 
thruout the eastern section has developed to such 
an extent that a $55-$56 Boston base is easily main- 
tained. Yards have been free buyers and while 
assortments are still badly broken, enough orders 
have been placed to build up some replenishments. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—Perhaps due to the ad- 
vance in base eastern spruce dimension to $55, busi- 
ness is rather quiet; but the price is adhered to and 
there are indications of a further advance to $60. 
The 9-inch is quoted $56; 10-inch, $57; 12-inch, 
$59. Random has advanced to: 2x3 to 2x7, $47 to 
$50; 2x8, $50 to $53; 2x10, $52 to $55; 2x12, $55 to $57. 
Most of the sales are made at the higher figures and 
the tendency is upward. There is little business in 
the wider random. The board market is dull and 
covering boards, 5 inches and up, are quoted at 
$42; matched, clipped, $45 to $46. Furring is scarce 
and the general selling price for 2-inch is $45. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 30.—White cedar shingles are scarce 
and in good demand, but the pole and post business 
is not very active. Prices are very firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 28.—The retail post trade 
has slowed up because of the advent of harvest ac- 
tivity thru the country districts, but there seems 
to be no slackening in the call for short and medium 
length posts for rural telephone and power trans- 
mission lines. There is better call for long poles, 
as the need for replacement stocks has become ap- 
parent. Post stocks are being drawn on heavily 
and dealers are behind on orders. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 30.—The industrial situation in Chi- 
cago, altho considerably disturbed this week, has 
not served to check the hardwood market. It is 
true that transactions have been smaller but prices 
are firm and with the realization growing that stocks 
in manufacturers’ hands can not be largely in- 
creased, buyers are covering their requirements 
wherever possible. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 28.—Wholesalers report 
that oak is so scarce and is mounting so fast in price 
that buyers are turning fast to other woods, using 
birch for flooring and finish more extensively. 
Practically all hardwood stocks are low and buyers 
are having a hard time to place their wants. Dry 
northern hardwood promises to be almost out of the 
market before next spring, and some of the buyers 
depending on such stock are stirring things up in 
frantic efforts to protect themselves. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—Demand is strong and 
steady and takes almost everything the mills can 
turn out. Flooring is in heavy demand and prices 
are booming, but the supply is very short. Heavy 
oak and other woods are in big demand and factory 
grades are being snapped up without regard to 
prices. Advance stages of new construction are 
bringing along a heavier demand for all kinds of 
finish. Gum demand is much stronger now than 
previously. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 29.—Within the last week 
there have been few changes in hardwood prices. 
The market has been firm with an absence of big 
advances that have featured the trade for some 
time. Demand continues good and yards report 
plenty of business. 


Alexandria, La., July 28.—Present indications are 
that the strong market for hardwood will continue 
thruout the winter and reduction in prices is out of 
the question. Not as much hardwood is being 
exported now as has been exported. Inquiries from 
domestic sources continue strong. Dry stocks are 
down to the diminishing point. Buyers are exerting 
every effort to place orders, and prices do not enter 
into the transaction. 
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New York, N. Y., July 29.—Inquiries are active, 
and mill reports indicate a continuation of rainy 
weather and an output much below normal. All 
classes of hardwoods are in excellent demand. Oak 
in both plain and quartered is a good seller and 
inquiries for birch and maple indicate a desire to buy 
rapidly even at today’s prices. The export inquiry 
continues good, })\\t there are indications of a slight 
easing off proba! |y because of difficulty in getting 
stocks aboard sh:')»s on account of the strike among 
marine workers. Dry stock is scarce and whole- 
salers are very cautious about committing them- 
selves ahead. 


Baltimore, Md., June 28.—A very active domestic 
demand for hardwoods is helped by a growing for- 
eign movement. As the domestic demand is ex- 
panding producers regard warnings of congestion 
abroad with indifference, for if foreign buyers hold 
back for concessions there is plenty of opportunity 
in the domestic market. Exports have assumed 
such large proportions because of the large returns. 
Efforts to speed up production meet with only very 
modest results. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—The hardwood market is 
on an active basis, with thick stock in maple and 
oak selling well and the usual big call for plain oak. 
All the other woods are in demand and the main 
thing is to have the lumber to deliver. Stocks are 
becoming depleted in yards and it is difficult to get 
more. The general opinion is that lumber prices will 
hold strong for a good while. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—Demand for all kinds of 
hardwood is good. Furniture makers are buying 
well, especially birch; implement makers are mak- 
ing a run on ash; and the interior finish people and 
the chairmakers continue purchasing. Gum is sell- 
ing well; both domestic and foreign demand for 
quartered oak are good; but basswood is quieter 
than other lumber. Birch has advanced and quar- 
tered oak shows a sharp increase. Prices current 
are: Oak, quartered, $180 to $200; plain, $115 to 
$125; basswood, $80 to $85; birch, sap, $75 to $80; 
red, $85 to $90; maple, $72 to $75. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—While there has been 
some improvement lately in the volume of hardwood 
production, output has not kept pace with demand. 
An increased export movement is adding to the 
troubles of manufacturers, as it requires lumber 
loudly called for by domestic demand. It is becom- 
ing plainer every day that it is not going to be 
possible to catch up on demand this summer. Buy- 
ers are glad to get oak flooring at prices $4 to $6 
higher than a month ago. Box makers have bought 
up closely all the available lumber of that grade. 
Prices continue to strengthen with more urgent 
demand and increased production costs. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 30.—The demand for hemlock con- 
tinues keen and with the realization that stocks in 
the hands of the manufacturers were never so small 
or so badly broken as today, buyers consider them- 
selves lucky when they manage to place orders. 
Prices are very strong, tho there is no set market, 


New York, N. Y., July 29.—Stocks are scarce and 
suburban yards are in the market on an active basis. 
Prices are strong with little timidity on the part of 
buyers in placing their orders on existing quotations, 
the desire being more to obtain shipment than 
quotations. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—Not long ago a shipper 
predicted that the base price of hemlock would go 
up to $45; but he did not seem to imagine what has 
now occurred—the withdrawal of all quotations. 
Some dealers report that all western prices are 
suspended for six weeks and they do not know what 
to do, especially where they had depended on hem- 
lock largely for business. Some of the heavy Penn- 
Sylvania hemlock producers are sawing out this 
season, leaving very few to go on with the trade. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 28.—Demand is on 
the increase, consumers fairly swamping retail 
yards with orders for early deliveries, while the 
retailers are as insistent for stock for prompt de- 
livery from the wholesalers. There are many yards 
that are not in a position to supply desired stock 
as promptly as needed, but dealers are doing their 
best to fill out their orders by rail or lake receipts. 
Stock has been arriving more freely by vessel. 
Prices are climbing and dealers say that there are 
bound to be further advances as long as demand 
continues to assume such extensive proportions and 
supplies are less plentiful. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—Mill stocks of hemlock 
are broken. It is in fair demand and firm. Retail- 
ers are buying a little. Demand for boards has 
slackened and altho they are scarce $43 is the ruling 
price. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—Hemlock demand is 
stronger and production is insufficient to take care 
of it. West Virginia and eastern Kentucky mills 
are having their attention taken up more and more 
by eastern demand for export, which makes it 
harder to get the lumber actually needed here, now 
that building is growing heavier. Prices do not 
Seem to have reached the top. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, July 30.—The call for poplar remains 
800d and practically all grades and thicknesses are 
readily sold. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—Demand for poplar is 
ene and there is still export business in boards. 
here is an increased call for box and crating 


grades. The market is firm and inch has advanced 
to $115 to $125. 


Baitimore, Mo., July 28.—Poplar production is lim- 
ited because of the inadequate labor supply and 
shortage in the supply of logs and the resultant 
scarcity of stocks makes it by no means easy to 
take care of the urgent demand. Not only is do- 
mestic demand active but, in spite of warnings that 
signs of weakness have begun to manifest them- 
selves, the foreign movement keeps up. Quotations 
vary considerably and many mills have withdrawn 
lists. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—The poplar market is 
maintaining much strength and the supplies, like 
those of most other woods nowadays, are small 
The trade is on an active scale, with much stock 
wanted by the manufacturers in various lines. 
Apparently this movement will keep up for some 
time, provided the lumber is available. There is not 
the former call for crating lumber, tho the situation 
shows some improvement. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—Despite the urgency of 
demand for poplar, because of insufficient supplies 
of marketable lumber trading is almost on a mid- 
summer basis. Furniture and vehicle manufac- 
turers are in the market for all the stock that can 
be found and are readily taking the best grades at 
current prices. There is an equally strong demand 
from box and crating manufacturers for the lower 


grades. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 30.—Considering the handicaps, the 
Chicago market was active this week. Prices ad- 
vanced on a number of items, the range of advances 
being from $1 on common stuff to $5 on flooring and 
similar workings. Country yards are buying heavily 
from Chicago dealers and while the prices cause 
some hesitancy the trade moves along at a brisk 
rate. 


Portland, Ore., July 26.—Notwithstanding advanc- 
ing prices, the volume of business in all lumber 
manufactured in this section is strong and appar- 
ently increasing and the only difficulty seems to be 
to fill orders. While List 6 is still in effect, quota- 


,tions are given as a rule as “‘so much over,’”’ which 


in not a few instances is said to run as high as $7 
or $8 or even higher when the necessity demands. 
The cheapest lumber in the market is No. 3 common, 
quoted at $15 at the mills. Vertical grain flooring is 
quoted at $57. Red cedar shingles are quoted at 
from $4 to $4.50 and lath at $5. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 26.—A manufacturers’ mar- 
ket still prevails and out of the business offered the 
mills select what they think they would like. The 
mills are well supplied with orders ahead and are 
careful about taking on any new business. Their 
stocks are lower and are poorly assorted. Cutting 
orders are free. The car situation has improved 
but cars are still not up to requirements and some 
of the country mills complain of being seriously 
handicapped. Fears are expressed that when the 
crop movement gets well under way in August an 
acute car shortage will follow in the next few 
months. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—Already considerable 
advances have been put into effect over the new 
discount sheet and many items now are quoted 
above southern pine prices. Despite this fact, fir 
dealers say, buyers who have recently become ac- 
quainted with fir are giving the preference to the 
west Coast wood. Mill stocks are very badly broken 
and wholesalers as a rule are sticking close to 
transit cars in their dealings. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 29.—Dimension is being held 
at $9, all uppers at $15, and slash grain flooring at 
$20 over list. There seems to be no top to prices 
on uppers and ceiling, which are very scarce. Ship- 
lap is strong at $12 over the list. Demand is in- 
creasing. 





Seattle, Wash., July 26.—The principal buying in 
fir seems to be for transit. Common boards and 
shiplap are at about the same levels as a week ago. 
Dimension and small timbers are about a dollar 
higher. All kinds of fancy prices are being paid for 
uppers, with everybody bidding for stock as fast as 
it comes from the mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—The fir market is strong 
and in fact all the Pacific coast woods are showing 
an advance. The stocks in this territory are small, 
tho some low grades are reported to be coming this 
way for railroad use. Dealers say that they are 
able to get some timbers, but not much of other 


stocks. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 30.—Lumber in practically all items 
at the mills manufacturing western pines is scarce 
and the demand continues to exceed the supply. As 
@ result prices are very firm with an upward tend- 
ency and are largely dictated by the ability of the 
seller to ship. The same condition prevails in all the 
western districts. 





Spokane, Wash., July 26.—The market continues 
strong. Lumber mills are reported from thirty to 
sixty days behind in their shipments with no pros- 
pect of catching up with the orders. Forest fires 
and labor troubles help to delay getting out the 
lumber. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—There is a fair demand 
for western white pine and the market is firm. 
Quotations are: Canada and Michigan type, uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $124; 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, $160; selects, 











ouglas 


F-l-R 


—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distribu- 
tion in Eastern markets be- 
cause of its adaptability to 
varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 
uses for which we recom- 
mend Douglas Fir: 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


( Port Orford Cedar 


Sitka Spruce 
Woods Western Hemlock 
We Red Cedar 


Western Pine 

— tap om . 
. aho Fir an rc 

Ship \ Red Cedar Shingles 








EASTERN OFFICES : 


NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
W.O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. 
CHICAGO-—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, | 





Geo. L. Curkendall, Mer. 





We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 


Northwestern 


Bank Bldg., 
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Insures 
Satisfied Customers 


and makes every sale an advertisement for dealers who 
have it in stock. The quality and millwork of Oconto 
Brand Flooring is so uniform you can’t distinguish one 
shipment from another. This is an important factor 
with dealers who cater to particular trade. Send usa 
trial order and let us show you the many advantages of 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years. 





Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks. 











Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns CONTO 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN 








zAvoid Controversies Mae 
and claims of shortage by securely ee hag 


tying all your bundles with 











STAR *tie“* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Sales managers and shipping clerks 
approve this method of tying 
bundles of flooring, ceiling, siding, 
pickets, box shooks, veneer, etc., 
because it is the permanent, eco- 
nomical way. Write for further 
particulars today. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


a CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Show Your Farmer Friends How 
to Save Money and Labor 


and you will soon discover some lumber sales 
that you didn’t know existed. It’s easy when you 
handle Allith Special Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


As soon as you have a sample combination outfit 
made up for show in your yard, you'll be sur- 
prised how many farmers wil! place orders for the 
Hardware or complete wagon beds. Allith “FIT. 





LL” Wagon Bed Clamp. 





Write for illustrated circular, prices, etc., today. 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hanger: and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 











4/4 to 8/4, $125; 244, 3-inch, $140; fine common, 4/4, 
$92; 5/4 to 8/4, $105; barn boards, No. 2, 6- to 8-inch, 
$58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, $64. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—Demand continues 
strong, but the volume of business is restricted by 
the difficulty of finding stock. Prices on the new 
list are very firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—The movement of Califor- 
nia pines is now limited only by the supply. All 
material obtainable will sell at full prices. The Hast 
is now well acquainted with all sorts and grades, 
so that it is ready to work it in anywhere. Idaho 
pine is in as much need from the door mills, where 
complaints only of the high prices are heard. The 
use of this wood in door mills has helped them 
wonderfully and now that southern pine is becoming 
scarce, it is more needed than ever before. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 30.—Redwood is in good demand 
and undoubtedly if the mills were in position to ac- 
cept more orders a greater volume of business could 
easily be stirred up. Prices are strong with ad- 
vances on some items. 


San Francisco, Calif., July 26.—The redwood mar- 
ket continues strong at the advanced prices. The 
mills are turning out lumber as rapidly as could be 
expected with the present supply of labor. Good 
eastern shipments are being made. Because of the 
time required to dry and remanufacture redwood 
lumber, there is a scarcity of bevel siding and 
colonial siding. Ties are in good demand and con- 
siderable export business has been done. Redwood 
shingles are scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—Withdrawal of prices 
on many items upon which the mills are sold out 
has further restricted the volume of business, tho 
demand is not reduced. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., July 28.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. o. b. 
Norfolk, Va.: No. 1, $52.25 to $55.50; No. 2, $51.50 to 
$52.50; No. 3, $45 to $47; 4/4 edge box, $34 to $35.50; 
4/4 edge culls, $29.75 to $31.50; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$29.50 to $30.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $22 to $23. Six- 
inch box, rough, $35.50 to $36.50. No. 1, 8-inch, 
rough, $55.50 to $57.50; No. 2, $53.50 to $55.50; No. 3, 
$46 to $48; box, $36.50 to $37.50; culls, $33 to $34; 
red heart, $32 to $338. No. 1, 10-inch, $57 to $58.50; 
No. 2, $55 to $56.50; No. 3, $47 to $49; box, $37.50 to 
$38.50; culls, $34 to $35.50; red heart, $33 to $34.50. 
No. 1, 12-inch, $60 to $62; No. 2, $58 to $60; No. 3, 
$48 to $51; box, $39.25 to $40; culls, $35.50 to $37; 
red heart, $34.50 to $36. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $55 to 
$57.50; No. 2, $53 to $55; No. 3, $46 to $48; box, 
$34.50 to $36; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $58.50 to $60; No. 2, 
$56.50 to $58; No. 3, $47 to $49; box, $34.50 to $36; 
No. 1, 8/4 edge, $59.50 to $61; No. 2, $57 to $59; No. 3, 
$48 to $50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $43.50 to $46; 
box bark strips, $26 to $27.25. No. 1, 6-inch D4§, 
$61.50; No. 2, $59.50; No. 1, 8-inch, $62.50; No. 2, 
$60.50; No. 1, 10-inch, $63.50; No. 2, $61.50; No. 1, 
12-inch, $65; No. 2, $63. No. 1, 18/16x21%4x3-inch rift 
flooring, $70; No. 2, $67. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$56 to $58.50; No. 2, $53 to $56; No. 3, $48.50 to $51; 
No. 4, $36.50 to $39.50; No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $33.50 
to $35.50; No. 2, $32.50 to $33.50; No. 3, $30.50 to 
$31; No. 4, $25 to $26; No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $35.50 
to $39; No. 2, $34.50 to $36.50; No. 8, $32 to $34.25; 
No. 4, $26 to $28.25; No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, 
$57 to $60; No. 2, $54 to $57; No. 3, $49.50 to $52; 
No. 4, $87.50 to $40.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip par- 
tition, $46.50 to $48.50. Six-inch roofers, $38 to $39; 
8-inch, $39 to $40; 10-inch, $40 to $41; 12-inch, $41 
to $42; 2-inch factory flooring, $37 to $38.50; No. 1 
pine lath, $6.50 to $7; No. 2, $4.25 to $4.75; North 
Caroline pine sizes, rough, $32 to $37. 


New York, N. Y., July 29.—The demand and in- 
quiry are good, but much complaint is heard about 
deliveries. The strong demand at advancing prices 
came too quickly to enable many mills to clean up 
some old orders taken at prices much under today’s 
figures, and wholesalers who have depended upon 
getting stocks are again disappointed because of the 
extended delay. Shipments on new contracts have 
come forward fairly well, but not as fast as needed 
to supply current requirements. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—The demand for North 
Carolina pine shows up strongly and the scarcity of 
stock is such that wholesalers find it difficult to do 
much business. Retail stocks are not large and a 
good deal of effort is being made to increase them, 
as the trade is good and promises to continue S80. 
Some grades are almost impossible to get and there 
is not much prospect of increased supplies at the 
mills, since the export demand is increasing. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—The North Carolina pine 
market is very firm and the trade is having diffi- 
culty in placing orders satisfactorily owing to con- 
ditions at the mills. As the interior finish people 
are having a rush of work, rough edge is in better 
demand; and roofers are also more called for. mee 
tailers are anxious to stock up. Roofers, 6-inch, 
are quoted $43 to $44; 8-inch, $44 to $45. 


Baltimore, Md., July 28.—With an even more 
active demand for North Carolina pine, producers 
find it hard to take care of inquiry and have had to 
turn down many orders. All grades are in good 
demand and some are called for with great urgency. 
Box makers are busy and builders are in the mare 
ket for constantly increasing quantities. Altho 


there is a considerable amount of lumber on the 
wharves here, practically all of it is sold. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 30.—There has been little, if any, 
change in the southern pine situation during the 
week. The deniind is in excess of the supply 
offered. There are some transit cars in the market, 
but these cars are selling at a premium. Reports 
from mills indicate that the export business is open- 
ing up in fine shape with a great increase during the 
last few weeks in the placing of orders for export 
to South America. Inquiries and orders from the 
United Kingdom are also increasing. This condition, 
the manufacturers point out, will prevent any ac- 
cumulation of stocks late in the summer or early 
fall. Occasional complaints of car shortage are also 
heard. 


Jacksonville, Fla., July 28.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from July 14 to 19, inclusive: 


Flooring 

1x4 * 1x3 
C sap rift......$63.00 i No. 1 common. .$58.73 
BSbetter «0.0660 59.93 No. 2 common.. 33.42 


No. 1 common.. 55.09 . 5/4x3 

No. 2 common.. 32.01 Bé&better ...... 65.00 
No. 3 com. & cull 21.80 No. 1 common.. 62.00 
3 


1x x6 
Meee whine we 80.00 - Bé&better ...... 44.00 
i Serr 75.00 No. 1 common.. 42.05 
No. 2 com. rift.. 60.00 .- No. 2 common.. 33.65 
Bé&better ...... 62.04 No. 3 com. & cull 22.00 

Ceiling r 

1x4 7/16x34 
OO ee 54.17 B&better ...... 33.00 
Pe BS CORR sccccs 32.00 No. 1 common... 31.58 

9/16x3%4 No. 2 common.. 21.11 


No. 1 common.. 52.63 
No. 2 common... 30.11 


No. 8 common.. 13.50 


Partition 
1x4 1x6 
DOUGO? ccwwes 60.00 No. 3 common... 23.00 
No. 2 common.. 33.50 
Siding 
1x6 Novelty ¥x6 Square edge 


B&better ...... 51.80 

No. 1 common.. 50.29 

No. 2 common... 33.90 No. 1 common.. 31.72 
Bevel No. 2 common.. 19.27 

B&better ...... 28.00 

No. 2 common.. 15.00 


BSbeCtter .ccscc 35.00 
B 


Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common 34.14 1x8 No. 2 common 36.00 
Boards 

Bébetter No. 2 Common 
1 x8 D48.... 53.50 oe Se eee 35.00 
i = 5 D4s..... 62.92 SY © Peeccsc. 30.38 
i = 6 D4s.... 56.84 ae i! ee 31.74 
i 2.5 D4e...- 56.80 1x 8 Shiplap... 34.00 
1 x10 D4S.... 60.38 1x10 Shiplap... 34.00 
1 x12 D4S.... 64.36 1x12 S4S8S...... 33.00 
5/4x 5 DAS.... 66.00 1x4 to 12” S48. 33.50 
5/4x 6 D4S.... 62.00 Other Grades 
5/4x12 D4S.... 66.42 1x3 No. 2 com. & 

No. 1 Common DER... PRD as. 0.00 33.50 
1 x6 S4S.... 43.58 1x12 No. 3 com. 
i's 8 846.... 44.0 eee 25.00 
1 x8 Shiplap. 40.00 1x6 to 12” No. 3 
I 210 828.... S625 com. S28S..... 24.36 
5/4x 6 S2S.... 54.25 1x4 & up culls 
5/4x 8 S2S8.... 


55.25 | See eee 22.00 
5/4x10 S2S.... 58.25 Mill run, green. 20.00 
5/8x6 & wider 


ee re 30.00 
Shingles 
BEG  - Se DNC Rees eee woe hee ehemevew ee 3.04 
Lath 
4-foot No. i standard kilm dried... ...cceccsscs 5.29 
4-foot No. 1 StMMGAFE GTEC. . ici cccvsccveccve 5.37 
SP TOOC ING) BC NGOIEN 6.6.0 eA RA be nde ees eR Oe 3.50 
COICO. WINGs pica picnic ene cca ty cones ucapeices 2.50 
Dimension 


The following f. o. b. mill prices were received 
July 28: 
2x4, 2x6 and 2x8 Random, standard S48, net. ..$30:00 





2x10—12’ and up merchantable S4S.......... 34.00 
2x12—-16’ and up, rough merchantable........ 38.00 
6x12—18’ and up, average 24’, rough merchan- 

WHS Kee ee clecldeus SARE OSVOMUREMGU REC ES 40.00 


2x4 and 2x8, 18 and 20’ No. 2 common........ 30.00 

2x4—-18’ No. 1 common S48, 4 off, kiln dried. 38.00 

3x12, 10x12, 12x12, 16’ and up, random, rough 
WOOTCRAMIBING: 6.5.6 6 ccccsckteeeuceruecnneeees 37.00 


St. Louis, Mo., July 29.—Demand for southern pine 
continues strong, with the market firm and prices 
advancing on many items. There seems to be no 
top to such items as 4-inch B&better flooring, 6- 
inch and wider B&better rough finish and 6-inch 
B&better drap siding. Remarkable strength is shown 
in such items as 6-inch No. 2 fencing and flooring, 
8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards and shiplap. Some 
manufacturers report that they begin to feel the 
car shortage. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—In the case of a num- 
ber of manufacturers quotations made on southern 
Pine to their retail customers are below the prices 
offered for the same items by wholesalers in other 
cities. St. Louis wholesalers especially have been 
in this market, but the manufacturers say they 
prefer to keep their regular customers supplied. 
Prices are therefore more stable than for some time. 


New Orleans, La., July 28.—Continued brisk call 
is reported, with some gain in the volume of book- 
ings. Shipments indicate a slight gain also, in spite 
of scattering reports of an insufficient car supply. 
Efforts to increase production are still hampered 
by labor conditions, and in certain localities by un- 
favorable weather. Prices of scarce items advance 
here and there, largely by reason of buying com- 
betition. On the list as a whole, prices are very 


firm and the tendency is upward. With the sea- 
men’s strike settled there will probably be a marked 
increase in the export movement within the next 
thirty or sixty days. 


New York, N. Y., July 29.—Stocks are hard to get, 
prices are strong and deliveries are behind. The 
principal difficulty from the wholesalers’ point of 
view is getting mills even to consider new inquiries. 
The volume of buying is not large compared with 
normal mill offerings, but with restricted operations 
and a daily improvement in the demand, the market 


appears to be more unstabilized than under normal 
conditions of supply and demand. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—Southern pine is in good 
demand and prices are firm or show advances. Re- 
tailers are able to get only partial shipments of 
what they greatly need in flooring and partition. 
Some mills refuse orders and others can not give 
satisfactory deliveries. No. 2 common is in better 
demand. Current prices are: Partition, 4%x3%4, $68 
to $71; flooring, A, $78 to $81.50; B, $75 to $76.50; 
C, $67 to $70; 6-inch No. 2 common, $43 to $46. 

















Utilize Your Truck’s 
Power to Pull Loads 





Motor trucks, as well as tug- 
boats and locomotives, can pull 
much greater tonnage than they 
can carry. 


That’s why 1%-ton trucks haul 
4-ton loads and 3%-ton trucks pull 
10-ton loads when operated with 
Fruehauf Semi-Trailers. 


By utilizing a motor truck’s 
power as a pulling force—ton-mile 
costs are reduced—frequently 60 
to 75 per cent—and the annual 
saving effected is $3,000 to $4,000 
per unit. 





Fruehauf Trailers are designed 
and constructed to carry the bulk 
of the load—and they are making 
possible not only a big saving in 
transportation costs but are reduc- 
ing the initial investment for haul- 


pl. 


age equipment more than one- 
third. 


Let us refer you to lumber deal- 
ers in your locality who are oper- 
ating Fruehauf Trailers with their 
motor trucks. 


Let us send you our booklet on 
efficient transportation of lumber. 


And remember that Fruehauf 
Trailers can be equipped with our 
loading and unloading devices, as 
well as our patented jacks, which 
make possible the operation of two 
or three trailers with one motor 
truck, 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
1305 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


“Build now. Money spent wisely for Good 
Roads will come back because the roads will 
bring it back.” 

W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 








Thousands of yards already re- 
cognize the advantages of these 


Wallace Bench Portable Machines. 


They can be taken anywhere. Operate on 
the light circuit. Do your planing, fitting, 
jointing and cutting at the bench. Take 
them to frame room, sash room or trim 
shed—do the job there by machine—send 
hem to the job with the carpenters. 


Saves running to and from big ma- 
chines. Saves hand work—Saves 80% of 
power and speeds production. 


J.D. Wallace & Co. 


1412 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

5 fae 50, $3 

3. a) $4, 


One person RATES: 
Room with detached bath . « "33 
— on _——— bath . « 
Room with d detachea Death . 
Room with private bath; Double room 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


2 5 Two connecting rooms 
¥ « with bath, Per day. 
i" = 2 persons, 
3 persons 

’ 7 persons, $7 to siz 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


alle.. 


lotel 








—— 


tel [a 


Chicago's Finest 











Hotel Benson 


tausinnsaar cates 


Portland, Ore. | 


E believe : 

that there : 
is no other hotel 
in the entire | 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
traveler, 







manna 








iecrnenaaseereann 











HOTEL ("" 
MARTINIQUE 


@ BROADWAY 32d & 33d Sts. 


NEW YORK 600 








One Block from Penna. Station, ROOMS 
‘ Baggage Transferred Free. 400 

Equally Convenient for BATHS 

Am ts, S Pp i < 

or Business. R alias 

“rr = ese From $2 Per Day 

Hudson Tubes poe aa 


A SPECIALTY 
155 Pleasant Rooms 
With Private Bath. 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants Are 
Well Known for Good Food 
and Reasonable Prices. 














The Famous Portland Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 


European Pian $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 






















Baltimore, Md., July 28.—Because of low stocks 


Georgia pine 
pour 
thing to be desired. 
are very small. Many 
capacity as neither labor 
tions enable 
of supply 
time. 


Cincinnati, 


mills are unable to fill the orders that 
in on them and the movement leaves some- 
Stocks in the hands of buyers 
mills fall far short of their 
supply nor other condi- 
them to get back to normal. 
is certain to keep prices strong for some 


Scarcity 


Ohio, July 30.—While some southern 


pine distributers say there is a little better supply, 


there is an urgent and increased demand. 


This de- 


mand is working prices to higher levels despite all 


the 
volume 


market 
of the 


efforts to stabilize 
fering with the 


and without inter- 


movement. Buyers 


are paying $2 to $6 more for flooring than quoted a 


week 
boards, 
and No. 


ago; 
$1 to $3; No. 
2, $1 to $3.50. 


ceiling has advanced $2 to $3.50; 


common 
1 dimension, 50 cents to $2; 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—The southern pine market 


as has been the 
reported that a 


shows great strength, 
weeks, It is 


larger 


case for some 
amount of 


tonnage is available for export shipments and this is 


causing a greater scarcity of stock 


purposes, 
well, but the trouble is to find the stock, 
the mills are well sold up. The 


stock is on an extensive scale, 


for 


domestic 
Shipments come thru from the mills fairly 
as most of 
local inquiry 
with building active. 


for 


In the sections and on the dates indicated the follow- 


ing f. o. b. prices prevailed : 


Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 
. 
Flooring 
a MUO bhi iiss a. Ske ee 75.00 
Lebetier ee 
Seis e we a aaals 71.00 
r et Ne ee re 65.00 
BO inter s 5 Gla 1c OES oF oe seas 
BOO ae o' once since owas 45.00 
PG WRpeveer oss es 64.00 
Deion wiees.acs eet ace 
MOe Beeire Gens dsesen 50.00 
ie ree a ee 35.00 
BES ORE Disp aie wses oOo% wees 74.00 
ite MOOR sce. Sanaceiw. bce bonaee 72.00 
(: SS ee ee ee 
BB eeacaia Ga, shar $57 rane os acres 
ODS een a w.ia ow ace eek wb al oe 45.00 
FG 7 a ae ee 61.00 
1x6” No. 
No. 2, 
No. 3, 








TERE” TROOP isi. sigskoncs.c visa ai 43.00 
BERD Bicechs, ee cese*ereta alatbias oO tee Seine 
PDS ia il Gini eka are Autrn’s wie 30.00 
DRE OE So oi 855s 3 dimigcs 45.00 
eS Perera 43.00 
No. oe 
%x4” No. 
POS Ges bis Seba erate cm 35.00 
Partition 
aut 6G” Babette: «occ cece 61.00 
1 Rt ORC Rar ay ere ene nes 53.00 
TSS: pee neeneoety a neine oeon a ee 
Bevel Siding 
ee ae a ae meees 
PR Riaioctraho crate ine! 37.00 
Drop Siding 
ixé or 6” Bkbetter ois ciccessc 50.00 
MEE alt lacalertte derma 45.00 
ke Fre eee 35.00 
i ag Reed Sree eres ewe 25.00 
Finish 
Bdbetter Rough: 
LR 8 | Gi ae en 60.00 
DI ee eect ews Saver see 58.00 
LLNS? Spent en, Sos aE 58.00 
RN ania er ek aa oe 60.00 
or } and Oe Ge Shi tow cide ee core 61.00 
Fie ELD Wig, 4. Ges ID NOK OIS ce, oO 61.00 
14 aA Be cosine Sad awe wor 61.00 
5/4x4” Pein ws ero md deine heat 61.00 
5/4x6” Siaiaibin aie Gs seutk ee ace oe 63.00 
iy eR ON BI 5 ois 5s os ayerw-e ae 65.00 
PM Roe a ati acas) 9 ce 65.00 
Bébetter Surfac ed: 
RMD 6-5-56 d wh acanercaceay 60.00 
LS eS ae ee eae 59.00 
MMAR cobras d ccc nd Rat ee 59.00 
BURNS host cen ky ork. tse 61.09 
1x5 and {ERR Ua aE OP CRP aE re 8 ie 62.00 
eee So tece ae Gaia Kb eho 62.00 
De ogee ca whe aan 62.00 
TE arr ere c ener 62.00 
VG Pre re en a ane 64.00 
5/4x8” Riau bide d-e be place was ave. Boreas 65.00 
PST MAMRAOD 6 5 64-4. as se ove vw 66.00 
6 2 | iE epee ee mee Reto 66.00 
246. One 2e4 to. 12"... cccces nates 
ha. Se ie ne 
C Surfaced: 
RR nO eA ee patsy 
ss Er On Pte or gitene cedeian 50.00 
ROU tert erhce ks iete ious aoa ee 50.00 
1x5 » and OOS ios Me cees hee 53.00 
BED ie phases copes sisi ee oT 53.00 
14% x4 Wea Ss alee x Pare Sees eae 


Casing and Base 
Béhetter: 


ea Sn ee ee ae 60.00 
SONG 60 :kiSmeeiedaee wanes 61.00 
Fencing, S1S 
POO By Bee Sina isa sive oe 


Other lengths..... 
ao ite |: | gi ere yy Aven 


49.00 
Other lengths..... one 


Aler- 
andria, 


La. 


July 28 July26 


*63.50 


56.00 
55.00 
*45.00 
45.00 
*70.00 
*62.00 
70.00 
56.00 


60.00 





41.00 
33.00 


40.00 
*38.00 
45.00 
389.00 
32.00 


57.00 
*32.00 
57.50 


46.00 
40.25 





62.25 
*64.00 


*60.00 
59.75 
*52.00 
57.00 
58.00 


*55.00 
*51.00 


*59.00 
*60.00 
40.50 
40.50 
*38 00 


Kan- 
sas 
City, 

Mo 


July 19 


75.5 





*54.00 
*58.50 
#50.25 


*37.00 
*73.50 


*58.50 
*5.4.00 


*60.75 


*40.00 
*37.50 
*29.00 
*45.50 
*42.75 
*32.50 


*59.00 
*50.00 
*40.00 


*33.50 
*31.50 


*54.50 
*49.25 
*40.00 


*48.75 


or. ° 
o Mt 

“1 

on 


*56.25 
*56.75 
*56.50 
*58.50 
*59.00 
*64.75 


*65.00 


*51.50 
*54.00 
*55.00 
*57.00 
*57.00 
*60.00 


*61.50 
*61.75 


*40.75 
*40.00 
*41.00 
*40.75 


Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alex- sas 
burg, andria, City, 
iss. ,. Mo. 
July 28 July26 July 19 
Fencing, S1S 








No. 2 gh lengths) : 
UIE p's at5,o 916. Ono Ban Sete 33.00 31.00 *31.50 
1x 6" eer ee 34.00 31.00 *32.50 

No. 3 lengths) : 
PSEGENS PESO ees 25.50 24.75 *26.25 
ix é” aiGl sis. pereie se Gun wie ore 26.00 26.00 *27.25 

Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. 1, 2x 6" GO wae FO" os 3.55 40.50 *43.00 
Other lengths.... 47. 00 40.00 *43.00 
TSUO",, 24 BHO TO" 0:00.55 40.00 *43.50 
Other lengths.... 48.00 40.00 *43.50 
InI2", 14 ONO BO" esc css -.-- *48.00 *49.00 
Other lengths..... 49.00 46.75 *50.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 

OR OO hc tse sea neen 38.00 ane 
BM fae esd ake ylaye 8 ee 37.00 32.50 *: 5.25 
Cas aaeace een erer re tee 38.00 3595 *35.50 
NE aig cig ay dk ee 39.00 39.75 *40.00 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 
. | ree 26.00 as ee eer 
CY gill ESAS rarer ctr e-tes 26.00 28.50 *28.00 
BRM 503% ou nSs s Cawe 27.50 26.00 *28.75 
ME Gass aa ocd. dee heen 29.00 29.00 *29.50 
No. 4, all widths and lengths.... 16.50 woe 26.00 

Shiplap 
No. 4, 2x8", 24 a7 16° 205... 42.50 *43.00 
Other lengths be cpiere 42.00 *43.00 
ie20".,. 24 ane 16"... -- *43.50 
Other lengths.. *43.50 
No. 2 “a to 20°): 

RR tovk Mi eowin Oe e ela erates 36.00 35.00 *35.25 
x10" hie aati, Hak 6 I RSS le 36.00 35.00 *35.75 

No. 3 (all lengths) 
ha aie a et erence 28.00 27.50 *28.50 
WRG iS habarawns- 6&0 04-care 30.00 27.00 *28.50 

Grooved Roofing 

No. i,. 22207, 14. and: 36*...04.:.. *41.75 
Other lengths.. *41.75 


Dimension, S1S1E 
. ee ee anagess) 





No 36. 36.2 
34. 35.5 ‘ 0 
fg Neihart 36.00 36.50 *36.50 
.. . a 35.00 36.50 *37.00 
Be re a vce wats eed 34.50 33.00 *32.50 
ee cute ace hws eae 32.50 33.00 *32.00 
4% rn eer are rire 32.50 33.00 aoe 3.75 


2x 8”, 











2x10”, 37.50 oaa'eo 
12 35.75 *34.00 
36.25 *36,25 
37.00 *36.00 
2x12”, 10 37.50 $38. 25 
35.50 *35.50 
39.50 *37.50 
39.00 *37.50 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 35.25 *31.50 
33.00 *33.00 
34.25 *34.00 
34.00 *35.00 
2x 6”, 29 *31.00 
£ 31.50 
30.75 *31.50 
2x 8”, 10 *30.00 *33.50 
82.00 *31.75 
32.50 *34.00 
8 82.00 *34.00 
2x10”, 10 *27.50 *35.00 
12 *29.00 *33.25 
33.00 oa 25 
33.00 * 
2x12", *32.00 
23200 *° *: 
33.50 *35.5 
33.50 #37. 00 
No. 3, = 4” meee 
2x 6” 
2x 8” : 
ND aeancton s,s, bi nukee kw wes 33" 0 rate 
SS ae re ee. 28.50 *23.25 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and 
under: 

LES Ere re ee ne 30.00 36.00 *29.25 
re i race k erase arse ecaexaltel eastern 34.00 36.00 *35.75 
BE 6.4 gel ein hres Sareea aio nie 39.00 43.25 *40.50 
Ly rnp een eo meas 41.00 *42.00 *42.25 
We nck vais wae OmR Rae au xs ocee 846.50 

Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ and under: 
Be cashra @ eran arse ear e bce Gam SRR eNOS 28.50 
De spans errr rrr tree 33.50 
Plaster — 
ih he RE wes aaie neko bees 6.00 5.00 
Pe Ig WE cei 6b wtcaieeravere secs COO a 
Byrkit Lath 
FO 5.9.9 4 Schack ae WE eran .00 
NY a6 ain 66 Binion e9.8'b me ore ee 30.00 29.50 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
BEpetCer, FON 18 oc ccecwioss re acne. SOOO 
= and 20’. ae haa *48.00 .... 
kh + hd oe ee ee SO snes esos 945.25 
5’ and sginlnsiegn Breavcnce . eee. %833.00 
PED Sy OME US spicic.0's e0-bre eae P *46.00 *44.00 
PRO aap RODD: 65-6 oca arse ecacneu scares re icon SOLO 
Car Decking 
NOs: kB" 5) 20, TSOP BU" 5 6:0:4-0%8:0 ..+. *84.00 *36.00 
Car Sills, S4S 
S458, Sq. E&S 
TO. Oe 10 Le ka vaccadee 45.00 
Up to 12” 34 Ch Oe v-ee0 nese ue 47.00 
Stringers 
90% tee 7x16 and 8x16” 26 
BOOS icgiieecslvaeshehees ees « Gi,00 
Ties 
6x8", 8’ , 90% heart... .oscccsvses 33.50 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
No. 1 Sq.E&S....... EO ee 30.00 


* Quotations for week ending July 19, no sales having 
been reported for the current week. 
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ARKANSAS SOFT. PINE 
Little Rock, Ark., July 29.—The following f. 0. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from July 23 to 29, inclusive: 








Flooring 
1x3” eo 
A Cdge STAIN... cc cccccccccccceccess a 
B&better edge grain.......eeseceees $73.00 66.00 
re, edge a eerrrre pes = 
A flat grain....... 
Bé&better flat grain 61.25 59.75 
No. 1 flat grain..... *50.75 50.25 
No. 2 flat STAIN. ...cccccccccccccscecs *36.25 37.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
Ue" 54" 34" 34" 
Gelling Collinn Calline Portion 
Bé&better ......$41.50 $44.75 $60.25 $52.50 
1 Se *38.00 40.00 *40.75 *49.50 
NGL © sseceacnas *31.75 31.25 oe *40.25 
Finish, Dressed 
A Bé&better Cc 
Pi Lc pisoendesenceensaewens os $58.00 * 
© ES ciicaciccaceteccnecess + 56.50 $58.00 
Bie TG viv cvincevccccscccdces se 59.25 62.75 
eT ccscewumieneduaecececes se 61.00 62.75 
1%-1% & 2x4 to 8”......0.. se 62.50 *56.50 
14%-1% & 2x10 & 12”...... = 63.50 *57.50 
Casing and Base 
OO BO Bik cicesccccccunetsheccuducceuseaacquss be 
BB 10” Av ccccccvccccccccccccccccccccccccceccece oe 
4-6 & 8" BS&hetter.. cc cccccccccccccesesccscvcce $60.25 
6 & 10” BEDOUE. cc cccccvcecccccccesscccccccs - 60.50 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 3 
$26.25 
27.00 
28.75 
*26.75 
*27.50 
0-18. 
20’ 
$36.25 
33.25 
36.00 
36.75 
40.50 
10-18- 
20’ 
$34.75 
32.00 
34.25 
36.00 
; 35.75 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 
ST cccoubeakspemensecusaes $42.00 $35.75 $29.50 
ED cecncvsvahetanassacsas 41.75 36.50 28.25 
OP se: seceusekeksneedeas 40.75 34.25 27.50 
: Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
Ne. pn cevicwecd ceneecsasesau $ 5.65 $ 4.85 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought forward 
from previous report. 

**None sold, 

Notr.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 28.—No material changes 
in the market situation are reported. Demand rules 
very strong and it is said that considerable offered 
business is being declined because of broken assort- 
ments at the mills, which prevent them from ship- 
ping all the items wanted within a reasonable time. 
Few mills are disposed to book orders for forward 
delivery and a number are instructing their salem 
men to book orders only for such stock as is carried 
on the stock list as immediately available unsold. 
Prices tend upward, tho some of the larger concerns 
are holding their quotations down and unchanged. 


Chicago, July 30.—It is easy to sell cypress and 
difficult to find it. This so well sums up the local 
market that nothing other need be said except 
that prices are very firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—Prices are stiffer than 
ever and advances all along the line are generally 
expected. Everything in yard stock is extremely 
scarce and in heavy demand, with very little selec- 
tion in stuff. Factory stock demand is not so heavy, 
tho it appears to be increasing. 


Alexandria, La., July 28.—Dry stocks continue to 
diminish and buyers are having considerable diffi- 
culty in placing orders. The principal demand is 
from wholesalers, factories, shop trade and retail 
yards. During the last week there has been much 
improvement in the demand for low grades. Prices 
remain firm with an upward tendency. 


New York, N. Y., July 29.—Cypress is well called 
for in every grade and size. Wholesalers find it 
easier to get orders than they do to get stocks and 
those with no established mill connections to fall 
back on find themselves in dire straits. The im- 
provement in the building demand is slowly creating 
more activity among millwork manufacturers. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—Cypress mills are full of 
orders, much more lumber being wanted here than 
can be supplied, and the market is firm. Retailers’ 
stocks are running low and they buy their needs 
readily at current prices, but delivery still hampers 
the trade. Prices current are: ist and 2nds, 4/4, 
$80 to $82; 5/4, 6/4, $85 to $87; 8/4, $90 to $92; No. 1 


Shop, 4/4, $52.50 to $55; 6/4, 6/4, $59 to $62; 8/4, $62.75 
to $08.45. $55; 5/4, 6/4, $59 to $62; 8/4, $ 











The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No. 1. 


Light four-wheeled 
Trailmobiles for use 
with passenger cars or 
light trucks; 1,250 lbs., 
34 ton and I ton. 














DIVISION No. 2. 


Heavy-duty four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks; 
1% tons, non-reversi- 
ble; 2 tons, 34% tons 
and 5 tons, Reversible. 


DIVISION No. 3. 


Trailmobile Semi- 
Trailers; 2 tons, 3 tons, 
5 tons and 7 tons. 











516-536 E. Fifth Street 





wider area. 


railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Cheaper, Faster Hauling 


HE problem of hauling in the lum- 
ber business has at last been satis- 
factorily solved by the installation 
of the Trailmobile system in hundreds of 
lumber yards all over the country. 


Used with passenger car, truck or trac- 
tor, the Trailmobile enables the load, or 
most of it, to be put on while the pulling 
unit is away and prevents the long 
periods of standing time that eat up 
truck profits. 


A passenger car used with a light Trail- 
mobile will deliver as much lumber as 
two or three teams and operate over a 
is much less, 
Drivers get more work done in a day. 


Every lumber yard that has not investigated the Trailmobile system 
of lumber hauling is wasting money—increasing its delivery cost. 


The cost 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ and for special lumber folder 
that tells what lumbermen are accomplishing with the Trailmobile. 


The Trailmobile Company 


Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on euch wheel 





DURABLE 


service is easy to build with 


BETSON’S 
cra TR. MARK [aR sCarrre 
PLASTICFIREBRICK 
There is no mystery about Betson’s. 


by expansion and contraction. It 





FURNACE LININGS 


FOR WATER TUBE AND FIRE TUBE BOILERS 
OF ANY TYPE OR MAKE 


A furnace lining that is gastight and remains gastight in 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Church Street. 





















Not a Brick 
or Joint 
in this 

Furnace Lining 







It comes in yellow-top 
barrels ready for use. Any- 
one can do the job. Experts not neces- 
sary. A mallet and trowel are the only 
tools required. 


It is the pioneer and proven Plastic Fire Brick 


that has made practical the one-piece furnace lining without joints, and is not affected 
has a record of 20 years experience and satisfactory 
service under all sorts of trying conditions. 


Write for booklet that tells of its uses in the boiler room. 


BETSON PLASTIC FIRE BRICK CO. Inc., ”- 920% Rome, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1514 Kimball Building. | 













Cincinnati, Ohio 


Door Arches 
Properly Formed 
Flared nward 

for the Easy 
Placing of Coalon 
Any Part of theGrate 
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Monorail Installation at Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, Calif. 


To Labor Less an 
Accomplish More 


These two hoists form part 
of a monorail system consist- 
ing of 15,000 feet of P & H 
I beam track, sixteen 3-ton 
electric switches, five 3-ton 
hand switches and seven 3- 
ton electric traveling lumber 


hoists. 


The estimated cost of han- 
dling lumber at the Pacific 
Lumber Company from re- 
ceiving car or dock to stack- 
ing pile, from stacking pile to 


mill and from mill to car for 


shipment is 5c per thousand 
feet. 





A P & H Monorail installa- 
tion will bring down your lum- 
ber handling costs and relieve 
congestion in your mill just as 
it has at the Pacific Lumber 


Co. and other representative 


mills in the U. S. and Mexico. 


Bulletin titled ‘Cutting the 
Cost of Lumber Production”’ 
contains ground plans of mono- 
rail installation and many sug- 
gestions of interest to lumber- 


men. Write for it. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church Street, New 47 Fidelity Building, Pitts- 
York. burgh, Pa. 
704 Stephen Gerard Build- 1241 Monadnock Block, 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Chicago, II] 
926 Whitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 


ing, New Orleans, La. Ore. 


cranes -hoists- 


| systems 





Baltimore, Md., July 28.—Cypress mills are behind 
in deliveries and find it necessary to refuse accept- 
ance of numerous orders. While the aggregate of 
business here is not impressive, producers find ready 
takers in other centers. Quotations keep pace with 
those on other woods. As a whole, yard stocks are 
small and dealers find it by no means easy to make 
additions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—Cypress mills report 
better manufacturing conditions, but there is far 
from enough lumber to take care of demand and 
not much hope of a material increase in supplies. 
Demand is growing for cypress for barn, silo and 
other farm construction for which it has come to 
be preferred. Prices are strong and advances could 
be made without danger of losing any sales where 
it is possible to furnish lumber. Stocks of factory 
grades in this market have been practically ex- 
hausted. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 30.—The demand for red cedar 

shingles continues to keep in advance of the supply 
with the result that prices have advanced further 
this week. White cedar shingles, which are very 
scarce, are firm in price and sell readily. Lath are 
scarce and sell very readily, particularly if prompt 
shipment can be guaranteed. 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 28.—Supplies are far 
from adequate for the present demands of the trade 
and buyers keep bidding red cedar shingle consign- 
ments up to higher levels. Dealers in the cities re- 
port that builders are turning to substitute mate- 
rials in some cases because of high shingle quota- 
tions, but this does not depress the market, as 
there still is plenty of business, and wholesalers 
report difficulty in getting stocks. 


Seattle, Wash., July 26.—Red cedar shingles have 
made another spectacular jump, with clears 50 cents 
higher than a week ago. There is a heavy demand, 
and production is unchanged. All the mills are 
running. Logs are firm. Clears $5.50 to $5.60; 
extra stars, $4.70 to $4.75. 





New Orleans, La., July 28.—The call for cypress 
shingles is greatly in excess of the available supply 
and shingles of any grade find a ready sale when- 
ever and wherever offered. Cypress lath are also in 
good request, with supplies at mills so far depleted 
that acceptances in many cases are limited to mixed 
car orders. Prices are very firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 28.—Prices are 
soaring higher. Clears are quoted at $6.88 by some 
dealers while others are charging from 30 to 40 
cents over this rate. There are no transit cars and 
the dealers with available supplies are obtaining 
higher prices than heretofore asked. The mills are 
busy, but shipments are being held up on account 
of a shortage of cars. Fir is selling for anywhere 
from $3 to $10 above Discount No. 6 and consumers 
are getting supplies at these figures, stock in transit 
being scarce, while that at yard points is badly 
broken. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—The 15-inch lath are 


Scarce and are quoted at $7; while 1%-inch sell 


at $6.25 to $6.50. Demand is fair but not up to nor- 
mal. Shingle demand is not so active as recently. 
British Columbia reds are offered for as much as 
$7.50. White cedars are quoted: Extras, $6.25 to 
$6.50; clears, $5.75 to $6. They are scarce and sell 
better than reds. Clapboard demand is light and 
stocks limited. Four-foot extras are offered at $60 
to $65; clears at $63, tho some may still be had for 
$58. 


Baltimore, Md., July 28.—Shingles are being called 
for with great frequency and lath are in ever more 
active demand. Substantial increases in rent an- 
nounced for October will encourage suburban de- 
velopment and insure continuance of demand for 
shingles. Prices of standard grades are very firm 
and another advance in the near future is predicted. 
Stocks of lath are by no means large and prices 
show pronounced firmness, 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—The local trade is fairly 
driven out of the shingle market by the scarcity of 
stock. Nobody is getting enough to fill orders and 
some dealers can get next to none. Prices are 
hardly quotable, but the last semiregular figures are 
$7.18 for extra clear red cedars and $6.21 for stars. 
Even then the dealer who gave out these prices said 
that they could not be obtained for that. Lath are 
not nearly so scarce as other lumber. A dealer re- 
ports obtaining a good supply of 3-foot hemlock at 
moderate prices. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30.—Red cedar shingles are 
so scarce that it is impossible to get quotations. 
Stocks of cypress and pine shingles are not so scarce 
but the situation is not much different. Lath are 
up to 25 cents from a week ago, there being a 
shortage of No. 1 southern pine and cypress par- 
ticularly. 





SUBMIT NEW HOUSING CODE 


PirrspurcH, Pa., July 28.—The building code 
committee of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange 
has submitted a housing code to the city council. 
If this passes it is expected that the cost of small 
houses will be lessened. The new code provides for 
walls 13 inches thick for the first story and 9 inches 
above this point; whereas the present requirements 
are for 13-inch walls thruout. 




















